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Can your 
pupils Fass this Test in 
Dental Hygiene 


Only one conclusion in each group is correct. Score 20 points for each right 


answer. 60 points is Good, 80 points is Very Good; 100 points is Excellent. 


(Above) These boys and girls are busy with... 
1. A spelling bee 

2. A fire drill 

3. A lesson in gum massage 


Statement 3 is correct. The teacher is showing the 
children the right way to massage their gums. Every 
time we clean our teeth we should massage our gums 
to help keep them strong and healthy. 


(Above) To look pretty, a lady must have... 
1. Beautiful jewelled earrings 

2. A hat from Paris 

3. A bright smile 


Statement 3 is correct. Everyone knows how attractive a bright smile can FF 
be. That is why millions of people use (pana, with massage, for cleaner 4 


teeth, healthier gums and a more sparkling smile. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS 


« 


(Below) Eating soft, creamy foods may give 
this boy... 


1. Blond, curly hair 
2. “Lazy gums’’—gums which lack exercise 
3. Better marks in his school work 


Statement 2 is correct. Soft, creamy foods 
do not require vigorous chewing and thus 
rob our gums of the exercise they need to 
remain healthy. Because we do eat so many 
soft foods today it is often wise to give our 
gums healthful stimulation with lpana 
Tooth Paste and massage. 








(Above) The dentist in this picture is holding... 
1. A flashlight 

2. A dental mirror 

3. A lollypop 


He is holding a dental mirror which helps him to see 
the back of the teeth. It is very important that we 
clean the back of our teeth as well as the front. State- 
ment 2 is correct. 


(Above) The one kind of home-work that many 
mothers and fathers never had is... 


1. Reading 
2. Writing 
3. Gum massage 


Statement 3 is correct. Thanks to our teachers, we 
now learn to care for our gums as regularly as we 
care for our teeth. It is a lesson that has carried home 
to many parents the benefit of gum massage. 





NEW DENTAL HYGIENE TEACHING AID 


A Certificate of Award for good dental health habits is now avail- 
able. It is free for use with the colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?” and the classroom hygiene records. Write us today, 
giving name of your school, principal or superintendent and the 
grade. Address the Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Depart- 


ment, 626-A Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMPANY, New York. Established 1887. 
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Dear READER: 

Of special interest this month is the illustrated account, on pages 
8-9, of ‘Trin INsrrucror’s initial broadcast in its radio program, 
“The School Bell Rings.” 
series, for they will offer you ideas helpful in your teaching. One 
of the articles which won honorable mention in the Environment 
Contest which we conducted last year will be found on page 15. 
Full information concerning our new contest is on page 70. In this 
issue is a variety of material for November's special occasions: Amer 
ican Education Week (November 10-16), Children’s Book Week 
(November 10-16), and Thanksgiving Day (November 21). “Life 
in Colonial Days” is the subject of our Hlustrated Unit of Work. Our 
regular features, “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” “The 
Children’s Corner,” “The New Books,” “Our Picture Page for Your 
Bulletin Board,” “Help-One-Another Club,” “Travel,” “Let’s Find 
the Facts for Ourselves,” and “Your Counselor Service,” begin on 
pages 2, 4, 5, 23, 57, 60, 61, and 62, respectively. The contents 
of the issue are analyzed in the columns below. 


Tune in on the other broadcasts in this 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


THANKSGIVING: pages 18, 23, 29, THANKSGIVING: pages 18, 19, 
31, 42, 44, 45, 58. Pircrims: 23, 29, 31, 42, 44, 45, 58. Pu- 
the cover, 18, 27, 31, 34-35, 44,  Grims: the cover, 18, 24, 27, 
47-56. 31, 34-35, 43, 44, 47—56. 


Book Week: 18, 23, 40, 42, 57. Book WEEK: 14, 18, 23, 25, 40, 
Parrioric Features: 11, 33, 39, 42, 43, 57. agg FEATURES: 
41, 42. ba... 36, Zoe Boe Fs » 42 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK: AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK: 
12-13, 42. SrASONAL: 36, 42, 12-13, 46. SEASONAL: 36, 42, 58. 
58. 

PROGRAM MATERIAL: 39, 40, 41, 


PROGRAM MarTeriaL: 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46. Srvorses: 
42, 44, 45. Sronims: 18, 19. 18, 19. 
Unirs: 12-13, 20, 47-56. Seat- Unirs: 12-13, 20, 21, 47-56. 


WORK: 16-17, 22. Tesvs: 24, 25, 7 


HaNpwork: 2, 29, 30, 31, 33, HaNnpwork: 2, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
34-35, 36, 37, 41, 56, 57, 58, 33, 34-35, 36, 38, 41, 56, 57, 
64. 58, 64. 


Foot. SuByecrs: arithmetic: 22, loo. Subjects: arithmetic: 25, 
62; reading: 16-17, 22, 57, 66; 62; reading: 58, 66; language: 
language: 4, 23, 59, 68; spell- 4, 14, 23, 46, 58, 59, 68; spell- 
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ing: 68. ing: 68. 

Art: the cover, 26, 27. Lirera- Art: the cover, 26,27. Lrrera 
rukE: 18, 27, 37, 40. Music: ruRE: 14, 18, 25, 27, 40, 43. 
27, 39, 45, 66. Music: 27, 39, 45, 66. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 18, 29, 
33, 39, 41, 42, 45. HAL TH 
AND Savery: 30, 42, 58. 


SCIENCE: 20, 23, 58, 67. So- 
ciAL. Sruvivs: the cover, 11, 
is-id, 25, Th 19, 2h, 2B, 33. 
34-35, 39, 41, 44, 47--56, 57, 
59, 60, 62. Visuat EpucaTion: 
the cover, 11, 20, 23, 47-56, 
60, 64. 


CHAKACTER EDUCATION: 18, 28, 
29, 33, 39, 41, 42, 45. HEALTH 
AND Savery: 30, 42, 58. 


SCIENCE: 20, 21, 23, 25, 58, 61, 
67. Sociat Srupies: the cover, 
as, 85, 88, FH Fh, 2 2h 2, 
27, 32, 33, 34-35, 38, 39, 41, 
43, 44, 47-56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62. 
Visuart FEpucation: the cover. 
11, 20, 23, 47-56, 60, 61, 64 
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BECKLEY~CARDY COMPANY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Interesting materia! on our great Southern neighbor. Four 
big 18 by 22 inch maps to build up. Colorful, fascinating and 
highly instructive. 1. Countries, their capitals, important 
transportation centers. 2%. Physical features. 3. Chief 
industries by countries. 4. Important crops. Easy to cut 
and paste. Set No. 721, 60¢ postpaid 

ALSO: United States Poster Maps 


A similar set of four with same information by | 





states. No. 720, 60¢ postpaid 
and: Mexico, Central America and West Indies. | 
Four maps and same type material. No. 722, 60c | 
post paid (All three sets, $1.60 postpaid) 
You Our Cotalon? = dntergeting pages with over 3,000 
poe A @ items, we aluabie and helpful. Mailed with 
out obligation 


1634 INDIANA AVE., . - CHICAGO 








SPECIAL HANDICRAFT KIT | 


\ 


Link Belt Kit List Price S$ 36 
Makes the beautiful > Ann Be 
12 Artboard Mats ansidd .38 
Make Plaqnes, Hot | & ny et 
Round 40 





4 Artwood Projects Bracelet, 
Jewel Box, Napkin Ring & 6 Button 
Artwood may be painted, carved, burnt 

3 Sq. Ft. Cork and 1 Modeling Copper 
Make Book Covers, Mats, Belts, Metal 
Plaques and figures and pins. —— 

Value $1.69 


Interesting designs and instructions included 
Complete Kit for $1.00 plus 20c Shipping Ex 
pense 


Send for Catalog Dep 
PATERIK HANDICRAFT. “ 
227 W. Lake &t. Chi mi. 














STAND UP SANTA 
BALLOONS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND PAR- 
TIES, KED SANTA stands 13 inches 
high, ANYWHERE on his own feet: Ea. 

Ze, 55° $1.00, 100 -$1.75, 500-—-$8,00, 
GIANT RED SANTA, much larger, in 
special envelope; Ea.--éc, 10 or more 5e 
ea, GIFT or PARTY ASSORTMENT. 80 
Balloons, big variety, with Giant Santa, 
$1.00. SAMPLER, BIG Santa and 7 
Standard Santas, 2 dimes. Price list free. 


WYANDOT CO. GALION, OHIO 


BIG ART PACKAGE 


FOR XMAS-—ONLY $1.00 . 


Have the best decorated room. Get the new Xmas art 
package. Contains actual size material and simple in- 
structions for making an ILLUMINATED XMAS WIN- 
DOW PICTURE. Also large Xmas poster, smal! posters, 
window decorations, blackboard borders, Christmas gift 
designs for either paper or scroll saw. All material re- 
produced on correct color paper. 


Order Early! Send for complete package $1 00 
° . 


postpaid 
CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE 
Box 508-A Park Ridge, lil. 


APPLICATION ¢ 7 .00 
30 PHOTOS . V 


Finest real photo copies, size 2'sx3'4, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 

















OW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
niversity of Chicago 


Page THE letters on this page are 
excellent for poster work be- 
cause they are wide. They can be 
cut out of colored paper. The words, 
“Give Thanks,” need emphasis in 
these troubled times. Last year I 
saw some prayers written and illus- 
trated by children in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. They 


were wonderful in sincerity and spirit. 


“sae CHILDREN who build things 

with the help of other chil- 
dren, janitor, or shop instructor often 
become inspired by those who can do 
what the children can’t do alone. 
They also gain confidence because 
they feel that they have achieved 
something. After they have helped 
to make things out of wood, they will 
be more able to originate and carry 
out problems. 


Pege AT THE top of the page are 

figures drawn in line. These 
are very helpful to children who need 
assistance in drawing. 

Children always want help in draw- 
ing hands. Suggest that they notice 
that all of each finger does not show 
because the fingers are bent. Draw 
the line around the outside of the 
hand first. Tell the children to look 
at the drawing and see that the wrist 
is narrower than the hand. 

Most children draw nose and mouth 
too large. They may practice the 
features over and over in pencil on 
pieces of paper. (Continued on page 3) 


























Every teacher who or- 
ders 10 or more books 
will receive eae freecopy. 
Books sent POSTPAID. 


every number fac 


school years 


10 or more. 


Smal 
quantities, 15¢ each.) provided 


MILROGE PUBLISHING CO., 


receipt of order. 


10¢ each for ten or more. 
LEA 








ARITHMETIC “Picture WORKBOOKS 


. Large numbers and concrete |!|ustrations on every page help children visualize the true meaning of 
t. 
. These books follow the Required Course of Study in Arithmetic for each grade, in the first two 


1 

2 

8. The books have every subtraction combination placed pee ite complementary addition combi- 
Hoe wach in quantitienot Palen. anne es? tot aa eae ten 

5. In the books for the second grade, pages with tables, decades, and oe examples have been 





110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me POSTPAID the books checked below. 
Less than ten Lhe each. 
ING NUMBERS 1 THROUGH 25 
«A ODING AND SUBTRACTING BY 1'S (First Year, Second Half) 
......4DDING AND SUBTRACTING BY 2’S (Second Year, First Half) 
ADDING AND SUBTRACTING BY 3’S (Second Year, First Half) 
ADDING AND SUBTRACTING BY 0’S (Second Year, Second Half) 


Ri neictinninimpanarinansancaccscseeecesvosnintitit . 
TE 





d their 





0 I enclose O I will pay after 


(First Year, First Half) 











Plan now for holiday decorations with these glamorous 


Cathedral CHindows 


to beautify your Christmas classroom. 


Hanging in your win- ment paper, printed 


dows with the light in rich transparent 


shining through, colors, in stained 


these transparencies glass technique, their 


spread colorful radi- beauty is an inspira- 


ance and_ holiday tion and a lasting art 





cheer, Made of parch- impression. 


Only 10c Each 
in lots of 30 


They Are the Perfect Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


new, different and lasting—and the most economical available in 
gifts of real quality. This is a bran’ new series of popular size and 
price. Each window is 1114” high, 814” wide, framed with black 
cardboard. Four subjects: 
MADONNA AND CHILD 
CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Price, per set of four subjects 


Twelve windows (3 sets) 
Thirty windows, assorted 


THE NATIVITY 
THE ANGEL 
$0.50 postpaid 
1.35 postpaid 
3.00 postpaid 





For Thanksgiving Seatwork it’s supreme : 


THE PILGRIM VILLAGE 


8306—Puritan men and women, Indians, log cabins, chil- 
dren and animals, the good ship “Mayflower,” trees and 
plants—in outline on heavy cardboard to be cut, colored 
and constructed into standup figures. When all the ob- 
jects are completed a Pilgrim village is formed, with 
authentic details of costume and environment. A splen- 
did Thanksgiving group project, ideal for sand table use, 
or for visualization of the story of the Pilgrims. Eight 
sheets of outlines on cardboard with color suggestion 
sheet and detailed instruction, in portfolio. 


Price, each, 60c postpaid 





SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363—Contains 8 sheets of designs printed 
on good card stock, size 11 x 17, including 
the village church, the sleigh with reindeer, 
the glorious Christmas tree, the snow-laden 
hemlocks, happy children and their toys, 
the village houses and all the incidentals 
to create the atmosphere of Merry Xmas. 
Put up in strong portfolio with sheet of 
directions. Size 1134 x 18. 

Price, postpaid, 60c 








MAIL THE COUPON 











MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





For $ enclosed, send the following: 
40 120 30 () Cathedral Windows 
aisenes Pilerim Village . « 2 6 6 8 60c 
es: ee ee ee ee 60c 
Name_ ee eee eT eee eee 
I cada paldieakaseginchscbicdicanspeiialomonninas Kisioaiss aes baseepoadenienncsaalcia 
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} | _ How to Use th This Beautiful 


tn "EMBLEM of LIBERTY 


(Continued from page 2) 
* Without Cost Fo Your School / 


Children sometimes draw a front- 
view eye in a side-view face. Have 
them look at eyes of other children 
from the side, and then look at the 
drawings on this page. 









Usually children draw the neck too Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost 
thick. Have them draw it lightly in | to yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent posses- 
pencil, and then correct it. sion this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of Liberty, with its 

Children usually draw arms too | 12 splendid interchangeable pictures of Famous American Patriots 
short. Tell them to notice that the and its 5 beautiful silk flags, each of a different design, adopted at 


hands in the pictures extend out far various dates in American History. 
beyond atlas Every school in America should hang 
on its walls this inspiring Emblem of 
Liberty—emblematic of American liberty, justice and freedom. Every child should 
be taught to realize, more than ever before, the significance of all that this beau- 
tiful Emblem symbolizes. 


reone GIRLS who learn to make the 
; : 

lantern on page 32 will be 
able in craft classes to make bracelets 


hemselves out of aluminum s : , ee ’ ' 
poly a 7 ; = Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of American Patriotism can find in the 


George Washington Abraham Lincole = Spiring presence of this beautiful Kmblem of Liberty the inspiration for dozens of 
Dether of his countrs Kept an united lessons in American Patriotism and American Ideals. In addition to Old Glory, it 





pounding holes to make a design. 
An interesting activity suggested 















] by page 38 would be to have an ex- affords your pupils the opportunity to have in their school the historic Betsy Ross 
hibit of handwork material in the ~ Flag, the famous Star Spangled Banner and two 
community which has come from American Marine Flags, the handsome Ameri- 
foreign countries. can Yacht Ensign and the striking American 
1 Then. som, the chifiven con feck a Jack, together with the pictures of 12 Famous 
- the handmade products of the United American Patriots who not 


only helped te make America 
the greatest Nation on earth, 
but whose lives inspire every 


iy 
£) 


States Indians and the Indians in 
Mexico, and compare these with 




















: ee sal Benjamin Frank! . 
t olonial and foreign material. -~ se Vhemes Seflerene American boy 
of lentapendtenes and girl 
: : 
- CHILDREN are inspired these 
days to print patriotic slogans 
ind pledges. The red, white, and bluc 
color scheme makes an attractive 
page. The children will think of dif 
n ferent ways in which to arrange the 
d decorative features of each page they ’ 
k print. The stars can be placed on Paul Revere Gen. John Pershing 
. Midnight ride 7 
the top and bottom, and the sides can a 
uve red and white stripes. Some 
child may like to print blue letters 
ind edge each letter with red. A boy 
d may like to draw an eagle or some 
d mblem of the navy. 
d 
= Pages "T" °) - ng . 
ugg -HE pictures at the top of Sse fee ie 
these pages may inspire the Madde fir-t fing Adm. George Dewey 
P Here of Manila Bay 
children who look at them to make 
pictures in which they show children Read This 
| doing different things, e¢.g.: (1) in —_ 
1- Np : wire Soe s Description 
id te gym, (2) on the beach, (3) in 
-d the woodworking class, (4) in the READ Phis beautiful Emblem of Liberty is 
b- it . . ( What the Greenfield { feet high and consists of a handsome 
f ap » 4 6 
th it room, (5) at a picnic ind (6) Board of Education says: wood shield in brilliant national colors, 
n- hopping in a store, : ae with rich gilt border und edges. Sur- 
e The pictures at the bottom of the fhe Embiem of Liberty ix mounting the shield is the fighting Amer 
he ° . ° ick Hear truly # most beoutifal and o , 
ht pages may inspire children to draw Hmeneny | parc cippnelieane-<g ican eagle, in relief, completely finished 
Y « Iherty oF ath 
- 8 y k , It te complete in every re in gilt. The Nags are arranged in a semi- 
petures of a camp in the woods, of . epect end le set only patrt circle projecting from the top of. shield 


tions! as wel! and its pre 
ence in the echow! room wi 
grove an inspiration to the 
pupil d lend @ great pa 
triotic influence 


with Old Glory in the center, the Star 


Spangled Banner and American Yacht En 
sign on one side, and the Betsy Ross Flag 
y and American Jack on the other-—-all flags 
of silk with yvilt spear heads ro com- 
plete the artistic effect, there hangs from 
1 each side au brilliant red, white and blue 
. rirdle ending in a tassel It is utterly impos- 


sible to convey an idea by this illustration of 
the brilliant and striking olor f this benuti- 
ful Emblem It must be seen to bn appreciated 


the Canadian Northwest, of Alaska, 
of pioneer days. 

We are glad to have the 
opportunity to . ommend 
thin unique offer to u 
thi beautifu Embl e 
Liberty without 
every American Schoo 









ra THE letters in the word “No 

vember” and the figures in 
“1940” furnish excellent examples of 
etters and figures which can easily Sitictetien 


ve cut out of paper by primary chil- First great naval here R d H E it | The remarkable and unique feature of this Emblem 
~ : ea ow asy nS is the special device behind the nield by which tn ua 


tren. The figures in the calendar can 


Reapectfally yours, 


Greentie!d Hoard of 
Kducation 














moment's time you may remove the picture of George 














> . - We will provide iy teache upon request th 136 Kmblematie Pins 4 , : 
de made with a brush. in sheen Ge Gio in arthion lth il hon Then ‘a on beau Washington and display any one of the eleven other 
y ies and at only ten cents each are quickly sold by the pupils to their American Patriot shown, all of which are included 
varents ends, ete whe are not only ghud te help the pupils but also to with this Emblem These splendid pictures are all 
** P, . . ° ° . ° pares fries ; 
A THIS page will inspire chil- procure & “ owing Pye dik ; yt hn all the pan _ — welt ry accompanied by biographical sketches, affording occa- 
— i proceeds to u we wil mmediately torward 1 charg prepake » : ; 
dren to make designs because the tenutiful 4 ft. Kenblem, exeninth x ot 4 silk Mags, eagle, shield, 12 “tr tad a meg 4 ro oy lessons in American Hi 
——"| Patriots’ pictures, ets ust as described ory an merican atriotisn 
the forms dep art from the natur alis- The people of your community will become as interested in tt neh 
tic, nierprise as the pupil imud will gladly buy the prites, mot only be use ot mae 
. painriotie and educational mature tf the undertaking, but also becaus . 
— P . : t . EMBLEM DEPARTMENT 111 Main Street 
erhaps some children will like to aaa f the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia dion 
k F : " aa ° ¢ Francis Sests Rap No American School can afford to be without this beautiful beable The Davis Bros. Co Greenfield, indiana 
Make a design for a Thanksgiving tar Spengied Manner now that it may be secured without cos Ii will help te keep the spiri | 
. . . . ‘ Patriot 1 foremost tn the sitwds and bewe f your pupil No ¢ ! . } 14 sb 
poster, an invitation, or a cover for Bag cen tigen Poe ier eg ig oD mca ell gn ply pee ik ” “na mie wostpaid by return wail the  canbeann 
‘ ‘ jlory pins to be = y my i il 
a sch . —— = hing but a true American citizen, and the teacher who brings tt pow | rocesis to be sent to you for which r who to rr | 
ool program. The teacher may ertul influence tor American Patriotism into his or her school deserve the re beautiful 4 ft AR ot ot Lit y onsisting of 
SUggest making an original tront-view thanks of the — community | flag . “al a ‘< 4 riots’ pictures, ete., just as de 
. . f Tell your pupils today almnit this inspiring offer Vhey will all want th wel, ail rues Prepare 
turkey of circles. On each side ot besatiful Eeeblem in their school, Don’t let them miss the thrill that will 
> ome to thousands of pupils all over the mation 
the turkey, draw a huge pumpkin, ‘SEND NO ‘money. “a ill ad or mail us the coupon today and | wae 
= with perhaps some other vegetables we will iromediately send the pins postpaid 
ot Cnt 
a See oe oe EMBLEM DEPARTMENT 9 22.Mainse. | | 
, made this suggestion, the children Greenfield, ii ‘ we 
James Monroe . 
el will think of Vv ariations of this theme. Monroe Doctrine The Davis Bros. Co. Indiana. emer ww 
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Teach Visually the Modern Way 


with Spencer Delineascopes 


Teaching takes on new interest both to 


pupils and instructors when projection 


dramatizes the presentation of subjects. 
And economy joins with efficiency, for one 
set of material whether it be glass or film 
slides, actual or opaque illus- 


trations from books, magazines or prints, 


specimens, 


serves the entire class. 


builds quality 
meet practically every class room or audi- 
torium 


Spencer equipment to 


Combi- 
and 
to science 
projectors, Delineascopes of 100-watt, 200- 
watt and 300-watt rating for 2” x 2” slides, 
and 750-watt Auditorium Delineascopes for 
” and 314" x 


need, ranging from the 
Model VA for lantern slides 


opaque material, 


nation 
shown above, 


>” 


x2 4” slides. 


Spencer Lens Company 


MIR: t REFRACTOMETERS 

MICROTOMES COL ORIMETERS 

PHOTOMIROGRAPHIC SPECTROMETERS 
NT PROJECTORS 





[ 
The Economy Chart Outfit 
— Only $1.00 —— 




















Word and Letter 
Cards are 2 inches 
high. Combined area 
of the 2 charts, 
17x23 inches. 


The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only 
$1.00, consists of two charts with pockets 
for holding letter and word cards; a supply 
of 275 word cards and several alphabets of 
small and capital letters--enough to build 
an extensive primary reading vocabulary ; 
and an indexed filing box for keeping the 
ecards in order—all put up in a compact, 
attractive package. Such an outfit is indis- 
pensable in the teaching of sentence build- 
ing, phonies, spelling, silent reading, sight 


reading and oral reading. It provides a 
means for comprehension tests through 
“read and do” exercises. It can also be 


used as a bulletin board and for giving 
directions. The chart is so constructed 
that it can be used conveniently as a hand 
chart as well as a wall chart. The outfit 
is extremely flexible; in fact, it is possible 
to build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. The word 
and letter cards are two inches high. The 
dimension of the two charts combined is 
17 x 23 inches. Packed in a substantial 
container with directions for use. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 





A copy of “Sociability 
Songs”’ (regular price 20c) 
will be sent to any teacher 
for just 10c! 





This popular book includes 
224 big favorites for 
group singing, specially 


selected for school, 
church and home. 


club, 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Gongs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


Regular prices: 20¢ per 
copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per 


hundred (not postpaid). 


ree RODEHEAVER HALL- MACK co. 
Jackson Bivd., Chica 
fae fi 16th &t., Pitindelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Sociability Soom, 
I enclose 10c. l-11 





Her Parents Were Delighted 


[renga to learn that their daughter 
se is normal in height and only 
ae one pound under average 
' weight. 

To the conscientious and up- 
to-date school teacher The 
Health Scale is as valuable 
as any other piece of equip- 
ment in the school- 
room, 


The Health Scale 


gives the correct facts 
at a glance. Designed 
for males and females 
from 2 to 50 years and 
over. 

On account of the en- 
thusiastic interest man- 
ifested in The Health 
Seale, the company has 
decided, for a limited 
time only, to supply a 
“HEADS UP” measur- 
ing triangle (not illus- 
trated) with each Scale 
at no additional cost. 
You can still secure this 
useful aid for the class- 
room at the reduced rate of One Dollar. 


Just address 










We prepay postage. 


THE HEALTH SCALE COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. 





TULA, A LITTLE 
PUEBLO GIRL 


N interesting reader on everyday 

activities of Pueblo Indians, Illus- 
trated with many actual photographs 
and Indian symbols. Written for third 
grade pupils. Highly recommended, 
Price 88c. By Jeannette Smith. 











PUBLISHED IN BLOOMINGTON, ILL. BY 








McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
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DO YOU TEACH ART? | 
Let Me Help You ! 


I will send you 


1. Patterns with instruction sheets 
from September to June. 
2. Grades one through six. 
Different material for each grade. 
Order all one grade, or assorted 
rades. 
atterns actual size. 
All new material. 


Write TODAY for FREE 
Information to 


CLARK ART SERVICE 
Elsa L. Clark 
Wheaton, Illinois 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as 
an assignment. Assignments should 
not be given out in advance. Con- 
tributions must be sent by the teach- 
er with a letter from her giving the 
name and address of the school and 
the name and grade of the child. Use 
a separate sheet for each verse, which 
should bear the child’s name and 
grade, the name and address of the 
school, and the teacher’s name. Ad- 
dress contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 

Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


THE Frac 


The red, white, and blue; 
The brave and the true; 
The flag is still waving 
For me and you. 

Teresa Ruccirro, 2nd Grade 
Public School No. 179, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
RacHEL Breen, Teacher 


AUTUMN 


I like to ride in autumn 
On my bicycle so fast 
That the leaves all fly 
When I ride past. 

Errot. Woop, 5¢/ Grade 
West Hill School, Putney, Vt. 
ARLENE CHAMBERLIN, Teacher 


WISHES 


In winter I often wish 

That I could go away and fish 
Where the sun is always warm. 
Oh, such wishes sure have charm! 


But when old summer rolls around 
And I must weed our garden ground, 
Then I know it would be nice 
If we had only snow and ice. 

DanieL Wisorzkey, 6¢h Grade 
Wrightsville Elementary School, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 

Mary M. Deuincer, Teacher 


A number of readers have written 
us to say that “The Woodpecker,” 
a verse which was published in the 
Children’s Corner last month, is not 
original, but is part of a poem by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. We re- 
gret very much that such an incident 
has occurred. No editor is omnis- 
cient, and plagiarism is a problem 
which any teacher may have difficulty 
in solving. We have requested that 
only verse composed by pupils in 
class should be submitted to this 
department, but even that procedure 
may not entirely avoid the difficulty. 
A discussion of honesty should make 
every child realize that he should 
never assume credit for any kind of 
work that he himself has not done. 

We should like to receive sugges- 
tions from teachers who have found 
ways of solving this problem. 









My Christmas Book 
= * 


Capitalizes on the nat- 
ural holiday interest, 
Handy size, adapted 
for seatwork use. Can 
also be used for super- 
vised study. 17 illus- 
trations in outline fo; 
coloring. 32 pages 
6x8% inches. 15¢ per 
copy; og dozen $1.44 
postpaid 











Also Hektograph 

Christmas Book 

A full edition of above 

book in duplicating ink, 

Makes 100 clear copies. 
60c postpaid. 


Christmas Posters 
to build up 
4 heavy construction paper 
panels 12x36 with brightly col 
ored papers ready-printed and 
keyed for cutting and pasting 
SOc per set, postpaid. 











Have You Our Catalog ? % interesting pages with 
over 3,000 teaching items, well classified. Valuable and 
helpful. Mailed without obligation, 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 


Send For 32-Page Booklet 
«Care of the Teeth» 


Shows how to make “Care of 
Teeth’’ a fascinating pupil-pas 
time. Full of teaching materiai. 
Send 10c for copy ith it we 
will send FREE catalog of dental 
health materia! listing booklets 
4 pamphiets, osters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and color 
4 yobs cored wor 

« 


Dental 
Oye. 673 Pretiti 
Chicago, tlk 





eciation 
perior St. 





KNO WwooD : De You know Wood 
Trees—Leaves? 

The Wood Study Kit $ kno Woop Tellell 
Collection of 24 species of American commercially 
used woods in handy kit. Contains KnoWooD 
Booklet with 24 plates of leaves and seeds, describes 
trees, geographical distribution and uses. Scien- 
tifically correct data, authentic. Useful in Nature 
Study, Biology, Manual Training. $1.00 per set de- 
livered. Address B. F. SPRINGER CO., 404 E 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE 


25,000 books of all 











BARGAIN CATALOG 


publishers listed in our 46th 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
latest “‘best sellers,’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientifie,ete. Supplying se rhools, colle ges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1941 catalog, “Bargains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 128, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


The 1941 Supplement to 
FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 


is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 West 45th St., New York 

811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 











Please send 
for your 
copy today 























garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’: 
lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu- 
cation naples vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yr). also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 014-P EVANSTON, Ki 


ete education for teaching 
age elementary grades, kinder- SF _ 












CMLL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Goes rapid! an. guar time ond abilities permit. Equivalent to 
mer hetonce of Gresik for, Lesoe ait 
eae cubs sats Xs ~ “y> on request 


Ay =e 4-823, Drexel at 


CLASS tr: 
aaa CATALOG 
PINS 30‘ up-RINGS $1.50 

Quay made ... silver, gold plated, etc. “ 
new book shows over 300 handsome, 
smart, up-to-the-minute wy by 
astian craftsmen...oldest, largest 

, makers. Write for my Free copy today! 



















The Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, 8-hour duty 
Pleasant living quarters. H. 8. Graduates 85‘) average. 


Latin—Chemistry essential. Maintenance free. Write 


for bulletin of full particulars and requirements. 


DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF NURSING 
2449 W. Washi = |, Dept. N. 1. Chicago, iinols 


CTelo) Sow ak 
How to decorate barnt wood etchings, 4 
glorified glass, plaques, mirror pictures, -\ & 


cop 
per and brass craft, etc. Write for catalog I-11. \o— 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


Wedding is: 


Write for Samples ise Visiting Conte -- 














Anno 
HAL PRICES 
100 ree Tape raved $10.00 
J tnciusing two sets of at 





1.00 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. ,1034 Chestnut St., Phila dip, Pe 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





a 


ry 


For THE TEACHER 


EVERYCHILD AND Books, by Jean Betzner 
and Annie E. Moore. 174 pp. Cloth. 
$2.13. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The authors have chosen to write 
about a field of reading education 
that has been somewhat neglected— 
that of developing in the child a love 
for reading and a greater ability to 
discriminate in his choice of books. 
Various factors contributing to the 
development of a child’s reading taste, 
such as the home, the school, the li- 
brary, and the child’s own emerging 
personality are dealt with in a liter- 
ary style that is full of charm. 


MopERN DressMAKING Mapr Easy, by 
Mary Brooks Picken, 239 pp. Cleth. 
$3.50. Funk  Wagnalls Company. New 
York. 

“Deep down in every woman are 
two intense desires, one to make her- 
elf attractive, the other to use in 
some way her own creative talents,” 
says the author of this amazing 
volume, who thereupon proceeds to 
place the fulfillment of chese desires 
within the reach of all. The title 
quite fails to indicate the scope of 
the book’s seven sections. “All 
about Sewing” explains how to make 
254 basic stitches, seams, and con- 
structions. “All about Patterns” 
laves no fitting or adjustment ques- 
tions to be answered. “Streamlined 
Machine Sewing” explains how to 
ue every attachment and make 
every stitch on the machine. “All 
bout Dressmaking™ simplifies the 
more advanced techniques. 

But if you never expect to sew a 
stitch, you will still delight in read- 
ing the other three sections. “Your 
Physical Self” explains to you how to 
make the most of your appearance 
in order to wear clothes well. “Your 
Colors and Clothes” gives valuable 
advice regarding color choices and 
combinations. “All about Ready- 
t-Wear” tells you how to know 
good style, fit, and construction. 

This book will help you to enhance 
your personality, an asset during 
taching hours as well as other times, 
ind you can glean much to pass on 
to girls in your classes or in clubs. 
NationaL Derense! How Can I 
Heip? by An American Family. 48 pp. 
Paper. $.25. The Hawley Publishing 
Company, Inc. Redding Ridge, Connect- 
ieut, 


Here is an outline of the various 
awenues of thought and action open 
to Americans of all ages who desire 
to serve their country unofficially in 
peacetime. Prepared by a typical 
family, consisting of the parents, a 
daughter, and a son, this book sug- 
gest such points as organizing the 

town and recognizing various 
types of propaganda, and discusses 
Many other immediate concerns of 
thinking citizens. It is direct, easy 
% read, and suggests no activity 
beyond the ability of the average per- 
on, Parents, teachers, and upper- 
gtade pupils will want to read it. 
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STORY AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN, edited 
by Miriam Blanton Huber. Decorations 
by Boris Artzybasheff. 857 pp. Cloth. 
$3.50. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. 


In addition to a fine selection of 
poetry and prose for children this 
book contains an interesting intro- 
duction with chapters on selecting 
books, advice to students, illustra- 
tions, and soon. At the end of each 
section, or chapter, the stories and 
verse are grouped according to sub- 
jects and grade levels, 


SuBJjEcT INDEX To Books ror INTERME- 
DIATE Graves, compiled by Eloise Rue. 
495 pp. Cloth. $4.00. American Li- 
brary Association. Chicago. 


This is developed similarly to the 
Subject Index to Children’s Plays re- 
viewed last month. It contains an 
analysis of 4000 subjects represented 
in about 20,000 entries of books that 
are worth while for children of the 
middle grades. The information in- 
cludes, besides subject, title, author, 
and publisher, the grade levels, year 
of publication, price, and other sig- 
nificant facts. Poetry and plays are 
not included, nor are mathematics, 
grammar, or Composition texts, 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


Atpnaset Book, No. 3462; DOLts oi 
Aut Nations to Cotor, No. 3424; Fivi 
Paint Books In One, No. 3464; JUMBO 
FarM Paint Book, No. 3463; Reap 
Wrire Spri1, No. 3468. Unpaged. Pa 
per. $.10 each, ABC, No. 3465; Nur- 
sexy RuyMes, No. 3467; and Puppy 
Book, No. 3461, by Florence Salter. 
Unpaged. Linenlike. $.10 each. Fun 
witH Numsers, No. 3473, by Maude C. 
Stubbings and Genevieve B. Watts. Un- 
paged. Paper. $.10. BRroTHER AND 
Sister Darty Dozen, No. 3410; Story 
Parape, No. 3420. Unpaged.  Linen- 
like. $.10 each. 77 Best Stories, No. 
3448. 160 pp. Paper. $.10. The 
Merrill Publishing Co. Chicago. 

The first five large books contain 
big childlike pictures to paint or 
color. The next three are attractive- 
ly illustrated in color with texts as 
indicated by their titles. Fun with 
Numbers has gay pictures to color 
accompanied by text designed to 
acquaint beginners with the signifi- 
cance of numbers. Brother and Sis- 
ter Daily Dozen pictures activities 
of a girl and boy. Story Parade has 
four familiar tales illustrated with 
gay colored drawings. 77 Best Sto- 
ries is a collection of fairy tales, 


BILL AND THE Birp Banoer, by Edna H. 
Evans. Photographs by William J]. 
Evans. 220 pp. Cloth. $1.50. The 
John C. Winston Company. Philadelphia. 

How much the young reader can 
learn about birds as he enthusiasti- 
cally devours chapter after chapter 
of this well-written story! Bill's 
natural interest in birds is enhanced 
by his opportunity to learn from 
Dr. Watson, an authority on birds 
who has come to Florida to study and 
band them. Photographs clarify the 
descriptions of some of the birds. 
This book is recommended by the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies. (Continued on page 6) 
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CHILDCRAFT 


MAKES MY WORK 
MUCH EASIER 


THE TEACHER’S GUIDE TO 
PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


“I’m certainly glad I have the new, revised, enlarged edition 
of Childeraft!” Fourteen beautiful volumes arranged to 
serve you instantly with the advice and counsel of foremost 
educators always at your finger tips ... Educational leaders 
recommend Childcraft as “the most comprehensive, attrac- 
tive and authoritative treatment of the problems of 
elementary education now available.” Teachers agree that 
“it can truthfully be called a University of Elementary 
Education.” Thousands of teachers have employed the 
Childeraft service with tremendous success. 

Have you ever used a Childeraft activity unit? Once you 
have actually taught with these materials you will appre- 
ciate more keenly what Childeraft has done for other 
teachers and can do for you. Send for your free unit today. 
This offer is for a limited time only. 

1. Poems of Early Childhood 8. 


Nursery Rhymes The World 
About Us, The World of Fancy 


Guidance of the Child 
Character and citizenship training 
School Subjects 


2. Narrative Poems and Creative Teaching techniques 
Verse. Story Telling Poems, Chil- 10. Nature Excursions 
dren's Own Verse Illustrated nature study materials 
3. Experience Stories and Animal 11. Units of Experience 
Friends Plus creative play, action jingles, 
Stories of animals and of child- things to make. 
hood experiences 12. Teacher Manual —- Index 


Key that unlocks Childcraft 

Art and Music 

Art appreciation, creative hand- 
work, original sonvs 


4. Tales and Legends 13 
Folk and Fairy Tales, Myths and ’ 
Legends of all lands 


5. Our Own Country and Foreign 1 Se} 
: » Science n Justry 
Lands. The best loved stories of . ace waaauie of tatente pic- 
history, adventure and _ other tures of industry ° 
counteses, 15. Monthly bulletins 


6. Holidays and Famous People 
Holidays and Festivals, Famous 
People and Bible Stories 16. 
7. Fundamentals of Teaching 
Prerequisites of good teaching 


Informational background with 
timely materials and activities. 
Reference Library Service 
Teachers exchange of unit teaching 
experiences. 
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Lucrative openings are available for 
a few local representatives. Write 
to H. V. Phalin, The Quarrie Corpo- 
ration, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Check only one subject THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 12 
Cj Ants Chicago, Ilinois 


() Desert Life 
() Sioux Indians 


Please send me the activity unit checked postpaid 
and without obligation. 


CD Plants ns a — 
0) Mexico 

C0 Shoes Address ‘sacar henaGilieieisiad " 
() Transportation City State 

(0 The Zoo Name of School___ Grade___ 




















Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher = 


LEARN AT HOME» wonderful impr 


method Simple a Ae H-« 
a child can learn it Your ns maist of rea ‘ 
tions, inatead of tiresome crxcrcine Rach of these ee 
lightfully easy lessons adds a new pices to your t 
You read real not tow no ‘numbers’ or trick mu 
Method is so thorough that many tf our (00,000 atucent 





hestra LEAL KS 
Everything is in print and pictures Pick Your Course 
First you are told what to de Then | Pia Guitar 
a picture showa you how in a few Violin Saxophone 
short months you may become an ex Organ Mandolin 


are band and 





Cornet Ukulele 
vellent musician~the life of every [Trombone Warp 
party! Piccolo Clarinet 

Flute "Cello 
Free Print & Picture Sample | "“ewaiian Steet 
f interested, write ai once ‘ ur Trampet 

al ‘ ree Mook and I'r nd Vieture Piano Accordion 
Please ments f rite ip Plain Accordion 
trumont Instrument ‘ea when [Voice and Speech 





seeded, cash of credit Culture 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC | “tan'Rarmony. 


Drums and Traps 
611 Brunswick Bide. New York City, WY 

















START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Thousands of ap 

pointments yearly / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

/. Dent Kees, Rochester, N. Y 
it t) 


Get one yourself 


= 

iy ! 2 pege  bewk ' i t 
Big oppor- g many t S. 4 ritivet Hig Ia 
tunity for a Pependable Jot ell me how 
teachers S jualify for one of these jobs 

. 

Mail Cou- / Name . . *. 
oon today 
sure / Address 








10c ART PACKETS 


Especially designed and prepared to help busy teachers 


--Indian Poster 
Health Food Posters 


Thanksgiving Packet 
«Thanksgiving Poster 
-Early Transportatior Story of Light 
Color Lessons 


-Modern Transportation 


‘Cm Choice, ome 10c each - 6 tor 50c 


ANN MARIE’S November Teacher-Vlan packet 
contains large Thanksyiving poe 
PACKET ter ‘12 x Ik in Phankapiving 
Window Picture, Blackboard Border, North Amer 
ican Animal Poster, Famous American Poster, Thanks 
giving Card anid Seat Work You can get all of 
thie material in Ann Marie's November TEACHER 
PLANS Sent postpaid for 50c. 


ORDER NOW! 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 801, 
5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















MA“XE 


rOLIDAY;, 
GIFTS 


.- in your classes 
attractive, useful articles. : 
Make your students proud 
and happy and help mothers 
with the gift problem. 

Send 10¢ for new Prob- 
lem and Idea Project, 
“Simple Holiday Cifts” 


CRAYONEX Crayons 
EVERYDAY ART Papers 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 
882-982 Hayes Ave. 
Sandusky, Ohie 



















> SUCCESS...$... NEW 
t master teachers guide and coach 
you by mail endorsed by Paderewski Success 
ful lessons are simple and complete. 


"YOUR INSTRUMENT «Sample lessons seni 





Check course: Piano, Harmony, Voice Public 
School Music, Violin Trumpet, Mandolin, Gui 
tar, Baxophone } ‘arinet, Accordion Surprisingly 
low cost ha pe ments FREE catalogue. 





Write Dept 103 U, 1525 Bast Sard St., Chicago, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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INDIVIDUAL Corkicrive Exercises FOR 
ELEMENTARY Scroot ENousH, by 
Edith H. Price, Flora B. Miller, and 
others. Book Two. 64 pp. $.24. Book 
Three. 96 pp. 8.28. Books tour, Five, 
and Six. 96 pp. eat h, §.32 each. 
Paper. The McCormick-Mathers Pub- 
lishing Compan) Wichita, Kansas. 
Each sheet in these books is a les- 
son in itself providing both subject 
matter and space for writing answers 
or originating sentences. The pupils 
may work at their own speed, and 
tear out and hand material when 
they are ready. Provision is made for 
recording scores. Careful planning 
has placed all the material in appro- 
priate levels from the second grade 
through the sixth. There is careful 
organization and judicious repetition 
throughout. Survey and self tests 
are suitably spaced, and for books 
four, five, and six, separate achieve 
ment tests and keys are provided. 


Tea JUNIOR Cirzen Serius.” by 
William Clark Trow, Rosalind M. Zapf, 
ands tarry C. Mekown, Six books. 
\boul 70 pp. cach. Paper, 3.56 each. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Neu 
York, 

The titles of these splendid work- 
books indicate those aspects of in 
dividual development which — the 
authors emphasize in education for 
citizenship. They are: Gelling Ac- 
quainted with Your School, You and 
Your Friends, Property, Recreation 
and Leisure, Looking Toward a Voca- 
tion, and Meeting Difficulties. Each 
brief lesson is an interesting discussion 
or story, followed by questions. 


“THe New Worn-Pray Books,” Inter 
mediate Reading Program, by Arthur 1. 
Gates and Jean Ayer. Lets Loox 
AROUND, Fourth Reader. 408 pp. $1.00. 
Let’s Traver On, Fifth Reader. 472 
pp. $1.20. Let’s Go Aneap, Sixth 
Reader. 472 pp. $1.32. Cloth. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 

As in the Primary Readers of this 
series (reviewed in May, 1940), care 
in the selection and organization of 
stories, articles, and poems has been 
stressed. A preparatory book and 
teacher’s manual accompany each 
reader. Particular attention is given 
to vocabulary, the Fifth and Sixth 
Readers having special “dictionaries” 
in the back. Beautiful full-color 
illustrations delight the eye as chal- 
lenging thoughts delight the mind. 


Puzzite Paces, Book Ill, by Fredonia 
Shelton and Lottie L. Tate. IMlustrated 
by Ethel Hays. 80 puzzle pages plus 
working and pasting sheets. Paper. $.48. 
McCormick-Mathers — Publishing Com- 
buny. Wichita, Kansas. 

Book III of Puzzle Pages is planned 
for the first semester of grade two. 
The first two books in this series 
were reviewed in September, 1939. 
After reading a page, a child may 
turn to the back of the book, cut out 
correlated pictures and paste them in 
designated places on the reading page. 
Then he may color the pictures if he 
wishes. Arranged to increase in 
difficulty, the pages stimulate inter- 
est in reading, and teach spelling and 
numbers. (Continued on page 7) 








Pleasing « 


Coasting 
Design 
No. 31 


Yuletide 
Design 
No. 24 


ride 
Design 
No. 33 





Souvenir Booklets for Christmas 


THE IDEAL GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 
Appropriate 
Your Choice of Six* Beautiful Cover Designs in Full Colors 


Inexpensive 


&®& Your booklets may be made up with 
one or assorted designs aw you choose 


Photo of Yourself, Your Pupils or 
Your School on Inside Front Cover 


of Each Booklet, If Ordered 











STYLE “A” BOOKLETS 
(With Special Printing) 


IZE 3'% x 5's inches with cover of white 

pebbled bristo! on which your choice ot 
the six designs shown at left will appear in 
colors. Inside there are eight pages, on two 
of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, 
tewmnuship (or village of city), county, state 


date, names of teacher, school officers and 
ail of your pupils, The six other pages con 
tain appropriate poems and sentiments. All 
of the inner pages are attractively printed 
in two colors. If so ordered, your photo 


vraph or that of your pupils or school will 
be mounted on the inside front cover of each 
booklet. Each booklet is tied with a dainty 
silk cord and is accompanied by a tran 

parent glaze envelope in which it may be 
enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75 
Additional ones at same time, l2e each 


STYLE “B” BOOKLETS 


(Without Special Printing) 


DENTICALLY the same as the Style “A 
Booklets deseribed above except that i 
stead of the special printing of names, ete 
on two of the inside pages, there are space 
provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teache 
and school, the grade, and woe of pupil to 
whom presented, There are also two pages in 
which the pupil may write the names of hi 
schoolmates or have them write their names 
for him as they would in an autograph book. 
The five other paves contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. This style is also 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupil 
or school, if so ordered. Each booklet is tied 
with a silk cord and accompanied by a trans 
parent glaze envelope in which it may he en 
closed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 8e each in any 
quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 





Discount on Club Orders Whe two ov nurs 


orders together, a discount of 10 per cent from th 
above prices will be allowed on each order 


A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style * B” 


booklet made up with any one of the 
cover designs you choose, together with a specimer 
photograph, will be sent for three cents in stamp 


sive the atyle o 
Instructions for Ordering (i've, hai | 
tity desired. Then give name and number of each 
cover desivn selected and state how many booklet 
you wish made up with cach desivn 
bor special printings write plainly or print the 
name of school, district number, township tor 
laye or city), county, state, date, names of teacher 
school board and pupils. 


If photoxraph is desired on the souvenirs, ser d 
us any good Kodak print or otvxer photos raph 
securely wrapped, and with your name and addre> 
on the back. We will make a reproduction ol 
for each souvenir and return the original unin ired 


( ) Although we aim to fill all order 
rder Early promptly, we urve that you order 
“as early “a5 possible and thus make sure of having 


your booklets for presentation at the proper tine 


‘Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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S NEW BOOKS..... 
. that will become GOOD FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 6) 
rs About South America 
IN PANEL FORM | A Seautitu: For THE READING TABLE z 
rs TOBUILDUP | "*Furkeys ( FEATHERS 
4 BUTTONS AN » E illings. \ : i 
Pugrims at s aND Bo, by Edna Billings By Alice Curtis Desmond 
Brine Unpaged. Boards. $1.00. Random | , : 
" House. New York. — here of _ Pag eee 
F heavy construction paper pancia, 12x36 in.. ' a eta a out merican rhea. 
or pony Mame en A te ‘aloes listed em = sete Helen and Teddy, four years old, j Illustrations by Wilfrid Bronson. 
‘ h b htly colored poste papers ready- ° s a 
er eed and ae he pore Bh sat eae. "price drew pictures of two children, and (Ages 6-10) $1.50 
50¢ postpaid. named them Buttons and Bo. That 
~ Also - . : . : 
Eight additional enaataa 2anorama style posters night the picture children stepped By Favorite Authors PRESENTS FOR LUPE 
e aco Sh gama 50c each set, any five out of their pages and had exciting THE FAIR AMERICAN By Dorothy P. Lathrop 
Si Getrate. Grgtemaemem | adventures Large photographs on By Elbeth Couteworth ——KtPe, fa, saute from Sout 
ac > ‘Cc P > 2¥ ~ . s c e 
No. 707, she water ne: ie: Balsh ue Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee Sally and Andrew have an exciting here! Many beautiful color pictures 
ave You Our Catalog? 48 interesting pages with over is In Manuscript writing. voyage from France with a little refu- by the author. (Ages 6-8) $2.00 
soled without obligation. iit oth eee ni gee from the Revolution. Illustrated 
Beckley-Cardy, 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago CHILDREN OF THE Fiery MOUNTAIN by Helen Sewell. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 : 
written and illustrated by Marian Cannon, MAMIN ’S CHILDR For Supplementary Reading 
BIRD PICTU RES 96 pp. Cloth. $2.00. E. P. Dutton & KA EN DINA AND BETSY 
loan W ; 
Co., Inc. Neu York, - _ —— as Jones By Adele De Leeuw 
Here is a colorf . : life are the fun and affections of a Bo- The interest life ; —s 
IN NATURAL COLORS , : C ul story about ’ hemian family who live in America! iad an an aoe = BD a anon 
flowers - Animals - Trees - industrials - Old Masters | im Guatemala, a land generally un- Color pictures. (Ages 6-10) $2.00, of) Walcher : , Pi co rs "Cate m 
a ‘ =. ° é “neren, - 28 y 
A] The finest and only wu- familiar to girls and boys of the AP ste ye. . 2) y $1.00 
thentic collection, Makes ve ’ 4 ° yes - e 
choot work easier for | United States. Pete and Tommy, THE CAT Anp THE KITTEN 
teachers, more fascinatin . . ° ° ‘ 
Meee eee iecatiecte | mine and ten years old, ride in an air- By Berta and Elmer Hader FLIGHT 
{74 actual photographs in c 3 ~ . 17 
ite natural colors, 7x9 inches, plane from their home in Kansas The humorous story of Timmy, Min- By H B. | 
al : Mirae, Som ra, sates, City to their cousin's ranch. There nie’s shyest kitten, who became a ai y Flenry Bb. Lent 
ce eerie pr —agaies tenders es ae family pet. Man ictures in color. flight on a big transport plane from 
il jietures #100 Proygres ay e ’ > , @ > » > y P i i I i’ 
in pictures $1.00. Progre they have many exciting experiences (Ages 8-12) $2.00 New York to Chicago. Illustrated by 
ou cng See yn getting acquainted with the strange the Haumans. (Ages 8-12) $1.00 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lam Ss. § oA 
ors ber Kubler, Cotton, ete. | Country and the people, animals, and Favorite Poems 
t, Send for Catalog with lrice . ss ° P. 
nel JOSEPH H.DODSON CO. vegetation (to say nothing of volca- GAILY WE PARADE 
yn 509 Harrison Avenue noes) that are a part of it. " . 
All Kankakee, IIlinois Ed. by John E. Brewton 
en —_ e y ‘ ry " é a()- 
bea Tue Keepers or EvepHanr VALiey, A Gay enthciogy « poome en . 
en 00 by Reginald Campbell, Mlustrated by ple,—-home folks, country folks! Ilus- 
= os wi ; trated by Robert Lawson. 
ch 16 NEW BOOKS 91:08 |) jek sartiew. “249 pp. Clorb. 32.00. | |] fares sho) sae 
: . HOUSES COAL 10 THE CUIY Random House. New York. 
n LUMBER PAPER FARMER AT HIS WORK Pat Henderson, a twelve-year-old THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - New York 
- wool RUBBER KING BUFF girl, is the central character in this 
TRAVEL BY AIR Oil BLACK SAMBO novel of life in the Siamese jungle, 
75 TRAVEL BY LAND GLASS TRAVEL BY WATER where Pat's father has an elephant 
ia eit ae bale hee herd. An older brother and a young- 
ee ee ee er share with Pat adventures, which 
RUSSELL REYNOLDS include going after a white elephant, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. and witnessing a fight between an 
\ Penh- . . saben > » - 
” Complete Annotated List—25 cents elephant and a eget. The book is 
i. full of the kind of action and real- 
é ism that delight girls and boys of the 
“ upper grades. 
bin SINFI AND THE Lirrie Gypsy Goat, by 
ase [WO GREAT BIG PRIMARY ART PACKAGES | Chesley Kahmann. Illustrated by F. Luis 
ok. for the price of one. Think of it! | Mora. 70 pp. Cloth. $2.00. Random 
ate All Year Package consists of cardboard cut-outs | ; New York 
j of every subject you will need during the whole year. | House. Neu OFR. 
‘s Holiday Package consists of HOLIDAY posters 6 —— ei 
vids and pictures made of colored paper with cardboard Sinfl, a little SYPSY girl, wished 
— Ready for use. Includes all the for a pet to play with. When some- 
on Biggest baryvain on the market. Will completely one gave Grandam a goat, Sinfi 
solve your Art problems. Don't do without them. h ht he ish had c : . B 
Send $1.00 for both packages today. thought her wish hae come true, ut 
_ PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE) Grandam had other ideas. She wanted | 
23. Sex SB, Cotumet City, Minels to sell the goat. Maybe it was the 
H charm that Sinfi hung around the 
U M H O R N 7 9 ’ ‘k t ‘Sc , h . f. : | Complete pen, 
, goats neck, maybe it was the Fact | pleck or colors 
ore OR YOUR HARMONY BAND eS that Grandam was thirsty and hun- | with Duracrome 
wir Anyone can play them. — ni Ke-New -Point 
th New Sizes—Better Finish. gry a long way from home, but the $1.00 and up 
Samples of 3 sizes -3 dimes. Prices free. yoat wasnt sold. — Illustrations in (Canadian prices No other fountain pen, regardless of price, offers so 
KB” WYANDOT CoO., Galion, Ohio color add to the appeal of the story. slightly higher) wide a choice of writing points. Regardless of the 
nee | : penmanship system you teach. your students can 
wal Christmas Greeting Cards Sroams or Livre Baown Koso, 6) secure an Esterbrook fountain pen with a point sO 
Made From Your Own Snapshots exactly suited that their progress will be materially 
o Send negative and 10c for sample and full information. Blanche Seale Hunt. Illustrated by aided Try an Esterbrook and determine the point 
a" Box 31-C eesti ae Falls, N. Y. Dorothy Wagstaff. = PP. i you feel is best suited to your penmanship instrue- 
let — American Colortype Company. Chicago. tion. For sale at ell leading stationers and fountain 
the PLAYS on Salo HELPS Little Brown Koko, who first came pen dealers, The Esterbrook Pen Company, 68 
vil “The Old District School” humorous play 6c; to life in the Household Magazine, Cooper Street, Camden, N. J.. or The Brown 
ie Xmas Carol Coll. Sec: Kmas Program Helps, ihe. s Brothers. Limited. Toronto, Canada, 
= i for We postpaid. eats his way through many delight- 
=f CEO. F. ROSCHE & co, 341 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. ful experiences for his farst appearance 
re v | in book form. The artist's sketches 
it AT HOME: ! 
red ceematpeueeshetmen@aiaeens | i fed and black have reproduced 
demand Rend Yor free heckict “Make | this funny fat little black boy ex- 
“* Mone 7 ot Home ond rs uiremente, h h e | ae | . d d A 
der ees ssi eet Bit eee Chicese actly as the author's cleverly worde 
: descriptions created him. A _ little 
Claus} child may learn what not to do by R E - N aE P O | NT 
, Pans and Kings me may heen : 
Y pee Sptiatte pins, rings and OMG. for noting Koko's mistakes, but the edu- 
cl id clubs. Attractiv i 0. ° ° . | 
rnn106 up. Fineat guality, gold plated, siver, cative factor is subservient to the | F @) U N T A | N Pp FE N 
“Suot 4, NSETAL ARTS 160. tec, Reshester, BY entertainment quality, | 
40 
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the ai aves 
a TONIGHT, tomorrow, and tomorrows long to come, hundreds 
W of people in France, Norway. Czechoslovakia, Holland, and else- 
where will find freedom from propaganda-ridden news in WRUL 
R 
radio programs. 
U WRUL (World Radio University) is a non-commercial, non-profit 
foundation supported by contributions . . . its programs completely 
L | 
free of political or commercial pressure ... many of them devel- 
oped in co-operation with Harvard, Tufts, M.LT.. Brown and other 
American universities . . . carrying daily encouragement, hope and 
strength for the ideals of Democracy into homes all over the earth. 
W Listen to WRUL’s work when next you sit down at your radio, 
turn the short-wave dial to the indicated wave lengths and hear 
R such features as those listed below. As a teacher, you. especially, 
U will find these broadcasts fascinating and instructive. 
Share in WRUL’s work--join the World Wide Listeners’ League, an 
L organization where the listeners can directly participate in helping 
this broadcasting work to grow. 
A dollar bill pinned to the coupon below enrolls you as a Lis- 
teners’ League member for 6 months. But far more than that, 
W it will be your own whisper of encouragement, your own gift of 
hope, to the far-away multitudes many of them teachers like your- 
R self--who are oppressed ... but not crushed. Won't you please 
help? 
U 
L DIAL CHART 
Megacycles 
6 $ $ 0 2 3 %W 1 16 
Rossssrirs lt EF 2 8 dase eerairrld FE FE Parriririirl 
W) A A A 
R WRUL (6.04) WRUL (11.79) WRUL (15.13) 
U ie AS TN SA A cn combate emcee eumstats 
L | Wortp Wine Broapcastinc FouNnDATION 4 TYPICAL FEATURES 
| University Club | (Dial 6.04 Mc or 11.79 Mc) 
Becton, Mace. I. HARVARD SERIES 
| — as Tues. 9:00 P.M. 
| I am enclosing one dollar for a 6 months’ mem- LIVING LITERATURE 
W bership in the World Wide Listeners’ League. | Sunday 5:30 P.M. 
ret , : - BROWN UNIVERSITY 
R | This includes complete monthly programs and | Friday 9:00 P.M. 
U | each issue of the World Wide Listener. WORLD AFFAIRS 
| Wed. 9:00 PM. 
L| | a SPANISH COURSE 
| . = en | Friday 9:30 P.M. 
FRIENDSHIP BRIDGE 
| Srrect | Daily 4:00 P.M. 
“THE SCHOOL BELL 
wl | | RINGS” 
. Second and 
R ‘hse State | | Fourth Sat. 7:00 P.M. 
U 
L-**WRUL:+ + -WRUL*:* -WRUL* + -WRUL*: + -WRUL 
Werner’s Readings & Recitations PUPPETS 
For All Occasions (Known the World Over) Write today for information on using 
dren, Dintect, Elocutionary, Musical, ete..-tSe.ea. | | | nppets im teaching. Complete, Guild 
ARTISTIC WORK & GYM GAMES. Spec. $1.00 costuming, operatin puppets and stag- 
ELSIE MeCOLLUM’'S PLAYS, for all ages 2.00 ing plays is :. Bok of 7 plays for only 7 
DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION 3:50 J lee 
IEFE = SPERC Y farren) .... 2.0 . 
SEND for Complete Descriptive Catalog. HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 
EDGAR 8. WERNER & CO., 712 Broadway, N.Y. oes ee eeeeseee on Se 

















What’s Wrong With Your Job ? 


Work for fUNCLE SAM.” 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a year 


pascemnée ot pe Songneent a ow be filled 
: rom Civil Service Examinations, eachers have a 
i Original returned , te. — big advantage because of their training and educa- 
oy day service. Established 1898. tion. $1,260 to $2,100a year. Write immediately to 
4 . , Franklin Institute, Dept. K228, Rochester, N. Y., 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE for free list of positions for teachers and full par- 

868 Moon Bidg., ticulars telling how to qualify for them. 


ie. APPLICATION $100 
25 PHOTOS ] 
5 On Genuine Moentone, Nationally 


! Known, Superior Quality, Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'4x344 guaran- 









La Crosse, Wis. 


TE 
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THE SCHOOL BELL 


® HAVE you listened to the first 

two programs in our new radio 
series, “The School Bell Rings”? If 
you have, we don’t need to remind 
you about dialing short-wave station 
WRUL in Boston at 7:00 p.m. East- 
ern Standard Time, on the second 
and fourth Saturdays of the month. 
You are probably already looking 


free, expanded the text of the unit, 
giving further possibilities for its use. 
If you listened on October 12, you 
will remember that Miss Mason ex- 
plained that she had obtained much 
helpful information from “Your Sci- 
ence Question Box,” Mr. Blough’s col- 
umn in “Your Counselor Service.” 
The subject of our broadcast on 
October 26 is “Colonial Life,” the 
Illustrated Unit for November, by 
Marion Paine Stevens. It will drama- 
tize ways in which the teacher may 
use the historical resources of her 
community in teaching the social 
studies. On November 9, our broad- 
cast will be evolved from the col- 
umn “Your Reading Problems” by 
Delia E. Kibbe. 
The World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation operates Station WRUL, 
the most powerful station in the 
world devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional broadcasting, and publishes 
The World Wide Listener, a magazine 





The school bell rings, the voice of Announcer Edward Merritt is 
heard, and the first INSTRUCTOR program is on the air! 








Mr. Walter S. Lemmon, head of World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation, presents Miss Helen Mildred Owen to WRUL listeners. 


forward to your next opportunity to 
shave the interesting experiences of 
Miss Mason, a teacher in the imag- 
inary town of Midport, who has been, 
and will continue to be, the central 
figure in these broadcasts. 

For our first program, on Septem- 
ber 28, Miss Mason interviewed her 
local fire chief. This imaginary 
situation logically developed from 
our Illustrated Unit for October, 
“How Do We Use Fire and Fuels?” 
by Glenn O. Blough, but the script, 
a copy of which you may obtain 


that summarizes the features of 
WRUL programs. Walter S. Lemmon, 
the president and founder, strove for 
years to realize his dream of a non- 
profit, non-commercial use of radio 
dedicated to the spread of culture 
and education throughout the world. 





The script of our first radio broadcast 
is now available. You may get a copy 
by writing to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Please let us have your opinion of 
our new radio series when you write. 
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Mr. Vaughn Taylor acted as the fire chief who was interviewed 
by Miss Nancy Blunt, making her first appearance as Miss Mason, 
our typical teacher. Both are members of the staff of WRUL. 


Sou it 


~_ aaa 





Miss Owen and Mr. Lemmon discuss broadcasting details with 
Mrs. Barbara B. Ingraham, executive assistant of Station WRUL. 


The Foundation is supported by do casts, courses provided by the World 


nations from humanitarian organiza Radio University, 
tions and small 
thousands of grateful listeners who 
thus become members of the World topics, and lessons in Basic English. 
Wide Listeners’ League. if “The School Bell 
WRUL or if you have any comments 
other things, nonpartisan news broad- let us hear from you. 


musical programs, 


contributions from — friendship broadcasts foreign na 


tions, forum discussions on world 


you enjoy 


R ings” 


or suggestions, 


programs include, among 





THE INSTRUCTOR Radio Program 


* 
“The School Bell Rings” 








Short-wave Station WRUL Boston 
Second and Fourth Saturdays of Each Month 
7:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 


| 6.04 Mc (49.6 m) in eastern U.S. 


Dial | 11.79 Mc (28.4 m) in western U.S. 


Programs 


"Colonial Life,” based on the Illustrated Unit in 


October 26 | sir INSTRUCTOR, November, 1940. 


N b 9 \ “Your Reading Problems,” from “Your Counselor 
eterna in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


/ Service,” 


“Art Questions Answered,” from “Your Counselor 


No 
vember 23 in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Service,” 
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EASY TERMS 


Truly an outstand- 
ing offer! Only be- 
cause of an excep- 
tional purchase can | 
rebuilt 
Noiseless machinesat 


sell these 
the sensationally low 
$34.85 cush, 


or for only 70c a week on my easy 


price of 
term price. Each one carefully 


rebuilt so it looks like a new ma- 


chine costing three times as 
much The mfra, orig. selling 
price on this Underwood was 


We It's 


t'nderwood 


sent to you mn 
packing box with 
\'nderwood book of instructions 


on care and operation 


A NOISELESS MACHINE 


Latest achievement in type- 
writers! Provides writing per- 
fection with SILENCE. fi. 
those who want the advantages 
olttios Thies 
smates the 


latter 


of a quiet home or 
Underwood elom meres 
hatterima common le 
mang models, An aid to better 


work because it allows clear 


thinking, reduces fatigue, im 
This type- 
for it is 
almost impossible to hear it oper 
You getall 
the features of an Underwood 


PLUS Noiseless typing. 


proves aceuracy 


writer disturbs no one, 


ate a few feet away. 


FIRST CHOICE OF TYPISTS 


Over 5,000,000 Underwoods now in 
strong- 
Under 
wood with late modern features that give 
Has all standard 

colors, 
tabulator, ete. 
See before you buy 
on my 10 Day No Obligation Trial Pian. 


use! Recognized as the 
est built ! 


finest, 
Here is an office size 


you SILENT TYPING. 

equipment keyboard, 
spacer, automatic reverse, 
There is no risk! 


Return machine if not satisfied. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


231 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1165, Chicago, iM. 


Genuinefate 


UNDERWOO 


While THEY Last! 











EXTRA VALUE! 
TYPEWRITER STAND 


Hig 
Working 


“urtace 


All meta 





mounted on 


For those who have no typewrit 
er stand or handy place to use a 
machine, | make this special 
offer. This attractive stand that 
sells for $4.45 
yours for only $2.00 extra added 
to your account. Quality built, 
Note all its convenient features, 
Shr COMMON 


TOUCH 
TYPING 
COURSE! 


study course of 
Van Zandt Touch Typing 

Carefully illustrated, 
Written expressly for home use 


ordinarily ean be 





Complete home 


famous 
system, 


231 W. Monroe St., 


Vis paid. If not satisfi 


. 
10" carriage 


& espe, tech h ag 5 mace 


back 


| Address 


| q*ity 


CAUTION 


international Typewriter Exchange, 


Typewritten signatures not acc 


State 


ean return ite¢ 


MFRS. 

ORIG. 
SELLING 
PRICE 


$125 90 
NO MONEY DOWN 


IODAY TRIAL 


Easy Terms—10c A Day 


No obligation. See before you 
buy on wide open 10 day trial. 
Pay no money until you test, in- 
spect, compare, and use this 
Noiseless, You 
yourself, When you 
are convinced that this is the 
biggest typewriter bargain you 
ever seen then say, “T'll 
buy.” Send only 70c a week or 
$4.00 a month until term price of 
paid, There is no 
red tape or investigation— My 
otter is exactly as ! state it. 


2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Our 2 year guarantee is your 
assurence of satisfaction, You 
must be satiafied that this is the 
bigvest value ever offered in a 
typewriter 


WIDE 14" CARRIAGES 


Wide carruye machines for KuOV- 
ernment reports, large office 
forms, ete., only $3.00 extra with 
order, Takes paper 14° wide, 
has 12" writing line. A Real 
Buy in a Rebuilt Underwood 
Noiseless! 


Underwood 
jyudqe Jor 


have 


only $38.85 is 


MAIL COUPON NOW: Lumited Quantity on Sale! 





Dept. 1165, 


Chicago, Hil. / 
Send Underwood Noiseless (FL.O.B, Chicago! for ten days” tria 
00 per month until 


xpress collect / 


14" carriage (£5.00 extra) 
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easy term price / | 
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of first payment 


extra 
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You may 1000 Subjects in the One Cent Size. 3.x 34 or 
choose 2250 Two Cent Size. 514 x s or 

from 240 Ten Cent Size. 10x 12, 

For 60 cents’ worth or more of any size 

Also, 400 subjects in the Miniature COLORED Pictures. Some 
at One Cent and some at Two Cents each for 60 cents’ worth 
or more Assorted as desired, and all postpaid 

FREE. A Catalozue of Miniature COLORED Pictures in 
November to teachers naming vrade and school 

Also, FREE, an abridged Cataloyue of the Perr Pietures 
and two sample pictures to teacher 

Order pictures for November and December NOW 1 pic- 


The Perry 
Box 13, 
of 1600 
TaMmipen 


Pictures Company, 
Malden, Massachusetts. 


minimture illustrations 
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Share in WRUL’s work 








3 rid 
the air waves 


TONIGHT, tomorrow, and tomorrows long to come, hundreds 


of people in France, Norway. Czechoslovakia, Holland, and else- 
where will find freedom from propaganda-ridden news in WRUL 


WRUL (World Radio University) is a non-commercial, non-profit 


oped in co-operation with Harvard, Tufts, M.L.T.. Brown and other 
carrying daily encouragement, hope and 
strength for the ideals of Democracy into homes all over the earth. 


W 

R radio programs. 

U 

‘ foundation supported by contributions . . . 

uo free of political or commercial pressure 
American universities .. . 

W Listen to WRUL’s work 


when next you sit down at your radio, 
turn the short-wave dial to the indicated wave lengths and hear 
R such features as those listed below. 
will find these broadeasts fascinating and instructive. 


join the World Wide Listeners’ League, an 
L organization where the listeners can directly participate in helping 
this broadcasting work to grow. 


A dollar bill pinned to the coupon below enrolls you as a_Lis- 
teners’ League member for 6 months. 
W it will be your own whisper of encouragement, your own gift of 
hope, to the far-away multitudes 


its programs completely 
. many of them devel- 


As a teacher, you, especially, 


But far more than that, 


many of them teachers like your- 





University Club 
Boston, Mass. 


Name... : Perna ae 
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self who are oppressed ... but not crushed. Won't you please 
help? 
U 
L DIAL CHART 
Megacycles 
6 7 8 $9 0 IH 2 1 «44 «1S 16 
Possssstsril F FP FP bene enrrrrl EF FP Paris raiiil 
W) A A A 
R WRUL (6.04) WRUL (11.79) WRUL (15.13) 
U eee 
| Wortp Wine Broapcastinc FouNnpDATION | TYPICAL FEATURES 
L (Dial 6.04 Me or 11.79 Me) 


I am enclosing one dollar for a 6 months’ mem- 
bership in the World Wide Listeners’ League. 
This includes complete monthly programs and 
each issue of the World Wide Listener. 





HARVARD SERIES 
Tues. 9:00 P.M. 


LIVING LITERATURE 
Sunday 5:30 P.M. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Friday 9:00 P.M. 


1-10 | 
: WORLD AFFAIRS 


Wed. 9:00 P.M. 


SPANISH COURSE 
Friday 9:30 P.M. 


FRIENDSHIP BRIDGE 
Daily 4:00 P.M. 
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, . . . 
Werner’s Readings & Recitations 
For All Occasions (Known the World Over) 
NOW in 58 Different Varieties. Classics, Chil 


dren, Dialect, Elocutionary, Musical, etce..... *5c.ea. 


ARTISTIC WORK & GYM GAMES. Spec. $1.00 
ELSIE MeCOLLUM'S Vays for all ages 2.00 
DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION 2.50 
DEFECTIVE SPEECH (by Warren).... 2.00 
SEND for Complete Descriptive Catalog. 
EDGAR &. WERNER & CO., 712 Broadway, N.Y. 


PUPPETS 


Write today for information on using 
puppets in teaching. Complete Guild 
MANUAL covering making, stringing, 
costuming, operating puppets and stag- 
ing plays 4 She Book py ia hen for only 7 
characters is Tic. Outline program for p 
pet projects is FREE 

HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 
DEPT. I-t1o, HAMBURG, WN. Y. 




























ies. APPLICATION $100 
: 25 PHOTOS l 


(On Genuine Moentone, Nationally 
) Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
f) ies, application size 2'4x344 guaran- 
“a | teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
| Original returned 





What’s Wrong With Your Job ? 


Work for “UNCLE SAM.” 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a year 


Thousands of 1941 Government jobs will be filled 
from Civil Service Examinations, Teachers have a 
big advantage because of their training and educa- 
tion. $1,260 to $2,100a year. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K228, Rochester, N. Y., 





unharmed. me 
4 day service. Established, 1898. 
f MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


for free list of positions for teachers and full par- 
ticulars telling how to qualify for them. 
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THE SCHOOL BELL 


B® HAVE you listened to the first 

two programs in our new radio 
series, “The School Bell Rings”? If 
you have, we don’t need to remind 
you about dialing short-wave station 
WRUL in Boston at 7:00 p.m. East- 
ern Standard Time, on the second 
and fourth Saturdays of the month. 
You are probably already looking 





heard, and the first 





free, expanded the text of the unit, 
giving further possibilities for its use, 

If you listened on October 12, you 
will remember that Miss Mason ex. 
plained that she had obtained much 
helpful information from “Your Scj- 
ence Question Box,” Mr. Blough’s col- 
umn in “Your Counselor Service.” 

The subject of our broadcast op 
October 26 is “Colonial Life,” the 
Illustrated Unit for November, by 
Marion Paine Stevens. It will drama- 
tize ways in which the teacher may 
use the historical resources of her 
community in teaching the social 
studies. On November 9, our broad. 
cast will be evolved from the col. 
umn “Your Reading Problems” by 
Delia E. Kibbe. 

The World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation operates Station WRUL, 
the most powerful station in the 
world devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional broadcasting, and publishes 
The World Wide Listener, a magazine 


The school bell rings, the voice of Announcer Edward Merritt is 
INSTRUCTOR program 


is on the air! 





Mr. Walter S. Lemmon, head of World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation, presents Miss Helen Mildred Owen to WRUL listeners. 


forward to your next opportunity to 
share the interesting experiences of 
Miss Mason, a teacher in the imag- 
inary town of Midport, who has been, 
and will continue to be, the central 
figure in these broadcasts. 

For our first program, on Septem- 
ber 28, Miss Mason interviewed her 
local fire chief. This 


imaginary 
situation logically developed from 
our Illustrated Unit for October, 


“How Do We Use Fire and Fuels?” 
by Glenn O. Blough, but the script, 
a copy of which you may obtain 


that summarizes the features 0 
WRUL programs. Walter S$. Lemmon, 
the president and founder, strove for 
years to realize his dream of a non- 
profit, non-commercial use of radio 
dedicated to the spread of culture 
and education throughout the world 








The script of our first radio broadcast 
is now available. You may get a copy 
by writing to THE INSTRUCTOR 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Please let us have your opinion 

our new radio series when you write 


—_/ 
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Mr. Vaughn Taylor acted as the fire chief who was interviewed 
by Miss Nancy Blunt, making her first appearance as Miss Mason, 


our typical teacher. 


we 


| 


od 


Both are members of the staff of WRUL. 


Genuinelate 
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EASY TERMS 





While THEY Last! 
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ORIG. 
SELLING 
PRICE 


$125 90 












Truly an outstand- 
ing offer! Only be- 
cause of an excep- 
tional purchase can | 
rebuilt 
Noiseless machinesat 


sell these 


the sensationally low 





price of $34.55 cash, 
| or for only Je a week on my easy 
term price, Each one carefully 


rebuilt so it looks like a new ma- 


| chine costing three times as spect, compare, and use this 
| 3 1 ; . > 
| much The mfrs. orig ellina Underwvod Noiseless, You 
orice an thie Underweed we judge for yourself When you 
. > « e th . 3 
15.4) It's sent to you in os convinced that this is the 
ant »write 4 
\'nderwood packing box with oo type ranged bargain te 
’ > . Mave ever seen nm Say, 
t'nderwood book of instructions All metal, o @ F a : 
mounted on buy. Send only 70c a week or 
on care and operation meteve 


EXTRA VALUE! 
TYPEWRITER STAND 





NO MONEY DOW 
IODAY TRIAL 


Easy Terms—{0c A Day 
No obligation. See before you 
buy on wide open 10 day trial. 
Pay no money until you test, in- 





$3.00 a month until term price of 
only $38.85 is paid, There is no 


| A NOISELESS MACHINE 


| Latest achievement in type- 
writers! Provides writing per- 
fection with SILENCE Kor 


those 


For those who have no typewrit 
er stand or handy place to use a 
make this special 
This attractive stand that 
ordinarily sells for 34.45 can be 
yours for only $2.00 extra added 


machine, I 
otfer 


red tape or investigation— My 
offer is exactly as | state it. 


2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Our 2 year guarantee is your 
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Miss Owen and Mr. Lemmon discuss broadcasting details with 
Mrs. Barbara B. Ingraham, executive assistant of Station WRUL. 


The Foundation is supported by do 
nations from humanitarian organiza 
tions small 
thousands of grateful listeners who 
thus become members of the World 
Wide Listeners’ League. 


and contributions from 


WRUL programs include, among 
other things, nonpartisan news broad- 


casts, courses provided by the World 
Radio University, musical programs, 
friendship broadcasts to foreign na 
tions, forum discussions on world 
topics, and lessons in Basic English. 


“The School Bell 


Rings’ or if you have any comments 


If you enjoy 


or suggestions, let us hear from you. 





THE INSTRUCTOR Radio Program 


“The School Bell Rings” 





Short-wave Station WRUL Boston 
Second and Fourth Saturdays of Each Month 
7:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 


| 6.04 Mc (49.6 m) in eastern U.S. 
(11.79 Mc (25.4m) in western U.S. 


Dial 


Programs 


October 26 


“Colonial Life,” 


based on the Illustrated Unit in 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November, 1940. 


_ 


November 9 


“Your Reading Problems,” from “Your Counselor 


i Service,” in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


- 


November 23 


"Krt Questions Answered,” from “Your Counselor 


Service,” in THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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accuracy type 
almost impossible to hear it oper 


ate a few feetaway. You getall system Carefu 


the features of an 


PLUS Noiseless typing. 


Underwood 





FIRST CHOICE OF TYPISTS 


Over 5,000,000 Underwoods now in | Send Unde 
use! Recognized as the finest, strong- | 

est built! Here is an office size Under 
wood with late modern features that give | 
you SILENT TYPING. § Has al! standard 
equipment keyboard, 2 back 
spacer, automatic reverse, tabulator, etc. 
There is no risk! See before you buy 
on my 10 Day No Obligation Trial Pian. 
Return machine if not satisfied. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


231 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1165, Chicago, iM. 


10" 


colors, 


| Address 


| "ity 


conventent features, 


SRR OOLNMON 


TOUCH 


Complete home study course of 
famous Van Zandt Touch Typing 


Written expressly for home use 


Te Ta 





international Typewriter Exchange, 
231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Hi. / 


If L keep it I will pay * 
s <O) 18 pric 


assurance of satisfaction. You 
must be satiaxtied that this is the 
bigyvest value ever offered in a 
typewriter 


WIDE 14" CARRIAGES 


Wide carriage machines for gov- 
ernment reports, large office 
forms, ete., only $3.00 extra with 
order, Takes paper 14" wide, 
has 12" writing line, A Real 
Buy in a Rebuilt Underwood 
Noiseless! 


Quality built, 


TYPING 
COURSE! 


lly illustrated, 


Dept. 1165, 


rwood Noiseless (FOB, Chicago) for ten days’ tr 


easy term price / | 
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1) per month anti 


If not satisfied, Lean return it express collect / 


curriage 14" carriage ($4.00 extra) 


Au * for type 
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ThePerm Pictures 


You may 1000 Subjects in the One Cent Size. 3x 34% or 

choose 2250 2 Two Cent Size. 5', x 5 or 

from 240 Ten Cent Siz 10 x 12. 
For 60 cents’ worth or more of any size 

Also, 400 subjects in the Miniature COLORED Pictures. Some 

at One Cent and some at Two Cents each for 60 cents’ worth 


>» an abridged Cataloyue of the Perry VPicture 
and two sample pictures to teacher 
res for November and December NOW 40 yoic 


»x ® 


orted as desired, and all postpaid 
Catalogue of Miniature COLORED 
teachers naming wrade and schoo! 


Pictures) in 


for 60 cents, The Perry Pictures Company, 


Rox 13, Malden, Massachusetts. 


ines Cataloyue of 1600 mintature tlhustrations 


n coin or stampn 
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— Project in 
sight Protection 


This is a class studying 
sight protection. 

The pupil is checking a 
duplicated copy of class- 
room material with the 
Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter. 

The copy was produced in the Class- 
room on the Mimeograph duplicator, using 
Mimeograph brand supplies. Tests made 
with the Visibility Meter show that such 
copy usually has a visibility rating 30% 
greater than that of a poorly duplicated 
copy. It is therefore easier to read ... puts 
much less strain on normal young eyes, a 





fact that is confirmed by other tests in 
rate of blinking and speed of reading. 

Since copies produced in this way on the 
Mimeograph duplicator make the task of 
seeing easier—and do it at low cost—the 
class has decided to bring all its duplicated 
materials up to visibility standards set by 
Mimeograph products. 

They will call the Mimeograph distrib- 
utor for information on how Mimeograph 
equipment helps keep normal young eyes 
normal. If you want this information, too, 
write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or 
telephone our nearest representative. 


Two of the members of the complete, streamlined family of Mimeograph duplicators are the Model 90 
(shown here) and the Model 91 (in the picture above). There is a Mimeograph duplicator to fit every 


school need and almost any school budget. Is one helping you? 








10 





ce on rn 
pts F R F ‘7 “The Visibility 
gpnnsnics Yardstick’’ shows 
52 you the visibility standards, 
4 


lets you check your own copies for 
sight protection, Latest edition 
now ready. 


‘*The All-Purpose Duplicator for Schools’’ 
describes the versatility of Mimeograph equipment 
and what it can do to help you be a better teacher 
in fewer hours per day. 

Send for your free copy of each of these inter- 
esting new folders. 














Mi a! h 
MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
IN THE 


CHICAGO, REGISTERED 


U. Se PATENT OFFICE 








A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. G-1140 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me free copies of the folders checked: 
0 “The Visibility Yardstick” 
0 “The All-Purpose Duplicator for Schools” 


Organization 


I saitewnwycadesncedson es kckn nbadres6555eanen 
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We Study the School 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY R. MARTIN 


Supervisor, Second and Third Grades, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


@ PRIMARY 


a large school. 


children often feel timid in 
lo make them feel at ease 
and to help them learn about all of the rooms, 
teachers, and other workers, this unit was in 
troduced. 
I. Purposes. 
A. To help the children become acquainted 
with the other rooms in the school. 
B. To help the children feel more secure by 
knowing about rooms other than their own. 
C. To develop an understanding of how the 
various parts of the building are used. 
D. To help the children assume responsibility 
for the proper use and care of the building. 
E. To help children realize why they should 
go about the building in an orderly way. 
F. To provide opportunities for developing 
initiative in asking questions, in volunteer 
ing suggestions, and in assuming responsi- 
bility without waiting to be asked. 
G. To help children become better acquaint- 
ed with the principal, his secretary, the nurse, 
the special teachers in art, science, music, and 
all of the other elementary-grade teachers. 
H. To help children know the time of day 
that they can go to these people for help. 
I. To provide children with the opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted with the oth- 
er workers in the building, namely, the su- 
perintendent of the building and grounds, 
the engineer, the women in charge of the 
school cafeteria, and the janitors. 
J. To provide opportunities for dramatic 
play. 
K. To help children discover the things they 
can do to make the school a pleasant place 
in which to live and work. 
L. To help the children realize that every- 
one must do his part. 
M. To provide opportunities for integrating 
this study with other classroom activities. 


_—- 
— 


The teacher's preparation. 
A. Listed the things she hoped the children 
would gain from this study. 
B. Listed rooms and persons to be visited. 
C. Consulted the persons with whom the 
children would come into contact on their 
visits, to determine the following points. 
1. The best time of day to visit them and 
their rooms. 
2. Whether they would be willing to meet 
the children and answer their questions 
when they came to the room. 
3. Whether they would be willing to 
come to the classroom and answer ques- 
tions that might arise after the children’s 
visit to their rooms. 


12 


The first-grade children 
were pleased to share 
their knowledge of the 
school with their guests 
from the kindergarten. 


D. Listed the different ways in which the 
children could record the information they 
received. 
E. Listed the opportunities for integrating 
this study with reading, oral English, art, 
writing, and arithmetic. 
F. Listed the abilities the children would 
have the opportunity of developing. 
G. Listed several possible approaches that 
could be used to introduce this study. 
Ii. Approaches. 
A. Possible approaches. 
1. An informal discussion of what chil- 
dren already know about various rooms 
and members of the school staff. 
2. A tour of the 


through the halls only. 


building by going 

3. A discussion of the various departments 

in the school. 

B. The actual approach. 

The first week of school, the children were 
taken on a walk about the school grounds. 
While on this walk, they stopped and looked 
at the school building, noting the number 
of stories, the shape of the building, its size, 
the entrances, and the windows. 

IV. How the unit proceeded. 

When the children returned to the classroom 
after their walk, they discussed informally, 
under the teacher’s direction, the things they 
had noticed about the outside of the school. 

At the end of the discussion it was decided 
to write a story about the Lincoln School. The 
teacher, through her questions, assisted the 
children in formulating the sentences. As 
they dictated the sentences, the teacher wrote 
them on the blackboard. It was decided that 
the teacher would hectograph the story and 
give a copy to each child to read the next day. 

The children then continued an informal 
discussion of some of the other rooms in the 
building. Since the group had decided that 
they would like to visit these rooms, the teacher 

EDITORIAL NOTE: At the time when Miss Martin car- 
ried on the unit described here, she was first-grade 
supervisor at Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
The activity would be valuable in any grade. In the 


later elementary grades, a study of the school’s heating 
and lighting systems may be added. 





suggested that they bring to the social-studies 


class the next day some questions about the 
rooms that they would like to have answered. 

During the work period the children drew 
At the end of the pe- 
riod, each child showed his picture and talked 


pictures of the school. 
about it. The group commented on the things 
that he did well, and offered suggestions as to 
how he could improve in his drawing. The 
next day each child pasted the hectographed 
copy of his story on the back of his picture. 

It was decided to follow a similar procedure 
in recording the visits to the rooms, namely, 
through stories and pictures. 

The teacher suggested that sometimes girls 
and boys made a booklet of stories and pictures 
pertaining to a certain study. A_ discussion 
followed, during which the children decided 
that they would like to make a booklet, and 
suggested “Our School” as the title. They were 
given paper for the cover and wrote the title 
A few children 
had not learned to write as yet, so the teacher 
wrote the title for them. Each child was given 
two paper fasteners and was shown how to fas 


on it in manuscript writing. 


ten the cover to his first page. 

Later the group decided that it would be in 
teresting to have a record of their study of the 
school to put in their room library. A com- 
mittee of the children asked various members 
of the group to draw the pictures for this addi- 
tional book. 

The children voted to visit the clinic first. 
They thought of several questions to ask 
Miss Brimhall, the school nurse. The questions 
were written on the blackboard. Later the 
teacher wrote them on a chart in order that 
the children could read them over the next day 
She suggested that 
she give the nurse a copy of the questions so 


before visiting the clinic. 


that she could prepare her answers. 

The teacher then asked the children what 
things they should remember as they went 
around the building visiting the various rooms. 
The following suggestions, which were also re- 
corded on a chart, were given by the group: 

1. Stay with the group. 

2. Listen when someone is talking. 
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3. Remember your question. 

4. Try to see as many things as you can. 

Before going to the clinic the next day the 
children read over the questions that they had 
decided to ask the school nurse. Several new 
questions were added to the chart. The chil- 
dren agreed to let each child who had proposed 
a question ask it of the nurse. The children 
also reread the things that they should remem- 
ber when going places. A member of the group 
was chosen to thank the nurse for answering 
their questions. 

Upon returning to the classroom, the chil- 
dren first discussed the things that they saw in 
the clinic. Next they helped record the an- 
swers to their questions. The chart listing the 
things to remember when going places was 
then reread, and the children’s behavior com- 
mented upon. Since several of the children did 
not look directly at the nurse when she talked, 
the group added the following suggestion to 
the chart: 
to you. 


Look at the person who is talking 


The children decided to follow the same pro 
cedure when visiting other rooms as they did 
when visiting the clinic. 

The rooms were visited in the following 
order: (1) clinic, (2) bookstore, (3) play- 
room, (4) showers, (5) cafeteria, (6) cafeteria 
kitchen, (7) assembly hall, (8) science room, 
(9) art room, (10) principal's office, and (11) 
high-school library. 

After visiting the bookstore, the cafeteria, 
and the high-school library, the children de- 
cided to set up a bookstore, cafeteria, and 
library in their own classroom. They planned 
the things that they would like to make for 
each room, and the teacher listed them on the 
blackboard. The group selected committees to 
make the things for the cafeteria and book- 





An inspection of the cooking utensils 
and other equipment in the cafeteria 
kitchen of the school was of interest to 
the first-grade children in their study. 
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store. They were made from tagboard and 
painted or colored with crayons. 

The children discussed the way to play in the 
bookstore. Several of the group were chosen 
to play while the others watched them. The 
bookstore held the children’s interest about 
two weeks. The following things to remem- 
ber when playing in the bookstore were sug- 
gested by the group. 

1. Decide who is to be the storekeeper. 

2. Watch your voices so that you do not dis- 
turb the other children who are not playing 
with you. 

3. Put things back in place when you have 
finished playing. 

The children followed the same procedure in 
playing in the cafeteria. They played in it 
three weeks before Christmas. During their 
preparation for Christmas, it was decided to 
put away the cafeteria. The first thing the chil- 
dren wanted to do when they came back after 
Christmas was to set up the cafeteria and play 
in it again. 

V. Important problems. 
A. Questions about the clinic. 
1. Who works in the clinic? 
2. Where are the bandages kept? 
3. What does Miss Brimhall do when we 
hurt ourselves? 
B. Questions about the bookstore. 
1. What do you sell in the bookstore? 
2. When can we come to buy the things 
you sell? 

C. Questions to ask the librarian. 

1. Where do you keep the money paid in 
fines? 
2. Where do you keep the books? 
3. Where do you put the pictures? 
4. What does a person do if he wants to 
take a book from the library? 


D. Questions to ask Mrs. Crampton about 
the cafeteria kitchen. 
1. How are the dishes put in the dish- 
washer? 
2. How does the dishwasher work? 
3. What happens to the dishes when taken 
out of the dishwasher? 
4. Where are the clean dishes kept? 
§. Where is the dishwasher kept? 
6. Where is the food for the cafeteria 
cooked? 


7. Where is the soup made? 


a 
\+4 


Other questions about the cafeteria. 
1. Where is the canned food kept? 
2. How is the ice cream taken out of the 
big cans? 
3. How is the food kept hot at the cafete- 
ria counter? 
4. How is the ice cream kept cold? 
5. How is the milk kept from getting 
sour? 
VI. Integrated activities. 
A. Reading. 
1. “Things to Remember When Going 
Places.” 
2. Questions formulated by the group. 
3. Record composed by the group after 
each trip. 
4. Labels for the bookstore. 
§. Labels for the cafeteria. 
6. Prices on foods. 
7. The menu for the cafeteria. 
8. Labels for the room library. 
9. Titles for the pictures they drew of 
the places they visited. 
B. English. 
1. Oral. 
a) Planning places to visit. 
b) Planning what they wanted to find 
out on their visits. (Continued on page 79) 


After they had constructed their cafe- 
teria, the children enjoyed playing in it, 
and through this activity made correla- 
tions with some of the other subjects. 
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Streamlined Book Reports 





B® MY SEVENTH grade was tiring of oral 

book reviews. True, there was only one 
report a day during every English period, and 
of course each pupil introduced his summary 
with an attractive opening and stopped at the 
most interesting point in order to arouse curi- 
osity. But all this and nothing more com- 
menced to irk a live-wire class that was fond 
of novel entertainment. 

The ice was finally broken by one of the 
ringleaders. Patsy asked permission to spring 
a surprise on the class in the way of a book 
topic. She would need two accomplices and a 
day or two for preparation. Knowing Patsy, 
I gave her free rein. 

At the appointed time, the young lady seated 
herself at my desk, adjusted a pair of borrowed 
spectacles, and pretended to be absorbed in 
writing. Occasionally she looked over her 
glasses rather severely at two pupils (her ac- 
complices) who were animatedly whispering. 
At last their voices grew so audible that the ex- 
asperated schoolmistress shook a ruler at the pair 
and cried, “See here! What are you two talk- 
ing about?” 

Wilma arose timidly. “Please, teacher, we 
were just arguing about the books we're read- 
ing. I think my book is more exciting than 
Norma’s, but Norma doesn’t agree, of course.” 

“Hmm,” murmured Patsy. “Well, suppose 
you two take turns telling the class about your 
books and perhaps we can decide for ourselves 
which is better.” 

After much preliminary pretense at courtesy, 
each girl offering to let the other go first, 
Norma began. She told the story of The Clue 
of the Broken Locket, by Carolyn Keene, a fa- 
vorite author among the girls. Now and then 
the “teacher” put in a question to bring out 
the plot. Then Wilma gave an account of The 
Secret at Shadow Ranch, by the same author. 
Both girls left the class in suspense by breaking 
off at the most mysterious part, with the apol- 
ogy that they had read no further themselves. 

“Class,” demanded Patsy, “which book is 
more interesting?” 

Albert raised his hand. “We shall have to 
read both books to find out,” he said. 

“May I be first on the list for The Clue of 
the Broken Locket?” asked Reba. 

Thus the fun began. There is an old saying 
that a rolling stone gathers no moss, but Patsy 
had started something rolling that collected 
ideas thick and fast. From that day on, the 
old style of book reports was changed into 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
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Greenwood School, Trenton, New Jersey 


something smart and modern. The substantial 
body was still there, to be sure, but the fin- 
ishing touches were pleasingly different. In 
fact, book summaries were now “streamlined.” 
Keen competition became evident. 

One of the most successful methods of sell- 
ing a book to the class was planned by Howard, 
who lined up a row of colorful books on the 
table and stood behind them, a salesman ready 
for business. Into his store walked Arthur, his 
first customer. 

“Good morning,” greeted Howard cheerful- 
ly. “What can I do for you today?” 

Arthur returned his greeting. “Have you 
an interesting book for me? I want to read a 
good story on such a rainy day.” 

“I have just the thing for you, my man. 
Here is a short story that won’t take too long 
to read,” and Howard picked up a copy of 
Poe’s “Gold Bug.” He related the discovery of 
the queer bug, the mystery of a code on parch- 
ment, the search for buried treasure, and the 
humorous stupidity of the old Negro servant. 

By that time Arthur was ready to say, “I 
want to buy the book.” 

“Yes, sir,” and while the clerk wrapped the 
package, he confidently remarked that the sun 
would be out by the time Arthur finished the 
story. “You will want to come back for more 
of Poe,” he told him as he counted out the 
change, and Arthur took the book with thanks. 
Incidentally, the favorable impression created 
by this little drama did much to increase Poe’s 
popularity. 

When it was Donald’s turn, he chose to give 
an original monologue. Leafing over a copy of 
Robinson Crusoe, he paced up and down an 
imaginary hospital hallway. He was rehears- 
ing just what he would say to cheer his sick 
friend who was lying behind a closed door. 
“T’'ll say, ‘Hello, Jack. Sorry you're ill. But 
don’t you worry, for you can forget your 
troubles in this good book I brought you. It’s 
about a man stranded on a desert island!’ ” 

Here Donald paused, scratching his head. 
“Shall I tell him about the way Robinson was 
shipwrecked and had to shift for himself? Or 
shall I tell the part where Crusoe discovered 
footprints? Yes, that is the best part,” and 
Donald elaborated on the scene. He ended 
with, “What do you suppose caused those foot- 
prints? Was it a— All right, Nurse, I’m com- 
ing!” 

Other clever presentations also made use of 
natural situations. Betty stopped to call for 
Ernestine on her way to school in the morn- 
ing. She was kept waiting so long that she 
feared tardiness. 

“What on earth were you doing all that 
time?” she fretfully asked, as the two girls hur- 
ried around the room, pretending to be on their 
way to school. 


“Oh, I just had to finish my book! [| 
was on the last chapter. You ought to read it, 
It is called The Stars of Sabra, by Augusta 
Seaman. It’s certainly thrilling!” Breath- 
lessly she launched into the part she liked best, 
Just at the right moment, Ernestine stopped at 
the “schoolhouse.” 

Then there was William, who telephoned a 
friend of his to tell him he had just completed 
The Prince and the Pauper, by Mark Twain, a 
story of a rich boy and a poor boy who wanted 
to change places with each other. Wouldn’t 
Joe like to read the book before it was due at 
the library? Then William told enough of the 
tale to get his listener to promise to “come 
over right away for the book.” 

Darley pretended that she was a fortunetell- 
er, in a bright kerchief and earrings. With her 
crystal ball before her, she proceeded to fore- 
tell Evelyn’s future. Evelyn became the hero- 
ine of George M. Martin’s Emmy Lou. What 
would actually happen to her when the teacher 
found out about her escapade? “You go,” said 
the gypsy in a whisper, “and read the book. 
Then you weel know!” 

But the prize of them all was Mary’s studio 
scene. The front of the room was arranged to 
represent the scene of a radio broadcast. Six 
pupils sat knowingly in a row behind the 
homemade microphone. Mary, the master of 
ceremonies, announced, “And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are ready for the feature of the 
evening. Listen very carefully.” 

In deep tones, Laverne, Mary’s assistant, told 
of a “quaint old town where only Indians 
lived, where for miles around only the desert 
lay, and where only unexpected magical things 
could happen.” He told about two Indian 
children searching on the dark desert for the 
lost grandmother of one of them, who was 
considered a witch woman by the natives. 
Something followed them. What was it? 
Who was it? Grace Moon’s Missing Katchina 
has all the answers. 

Now Mary took over the program and asked 
a member of the studio audience to approach 
the microphone. Mystified, Sara, the victim 
from the class, was submitted to a quiz. “Who 
are the leading characters in this story?” Sara 
could not remember in spite of hints offered 
by the master of ceremonies, who at last turned 
to the half dozen girls and boys behind her. 
“Students!” she called. 

With one accord they answered, “Yazhe and 
Kawani!” 

“Why did the natives think the grandmother 
disappeared?” was the question directed at 
Robert, the next member of the studio audi- 
ence selected. Poor Robert fumbled. “Stu- 
dents!” Mary demanded. 

“They thought she was a witch woman!” 
came the chorus. 

Mary continued her broadcast in this fash- 
.on, and when she was finished, she received a 
round of spontaneous applause. 

Needless to say, a spirit of friendly rivalry 
was now well under way, and the class eagerly 
looked forward to the beginning of every Eng- 
lish period. More gratifying still, there was a 
decided increase in the reading of books during 
leisure time, judging from the number of sum- 
maries indicated on the file cards. 
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B OUR 


Known as the Central Area, it is an old 


environment presents a_ paradox. 
community full of poverty and suffering. It 
is noted for its substandard housing. The lack 
of conveniences and the age of the houses have 
caused lower rents, which in turn account for 
the crowded conditions. 

While our school is for white children, the 
population of our community is about 65 per 
cent Negro. A large percentage of both white 
and Negro families are on relief. There is 
complete absence of any cultural opportunities, 
even books and magazines, within the majority 
of the homes. 

The eastern boundary of our neighborhood 
is completely industrial, containing a wholesale 
coffee plant, a large ice-cream plant, five coal- 
yards, a lumberyard, a meat-packing plant, and 
a paper mill. In addition, there is the Union 
Station with its freight yards and tracks just 
one block from us. 

In spite of the poverty and the lack of 
cultural opportunities within the individual 
homes, it is the richest, fullest community in 
Our school is within the shadow 
of the dome of the Capitol of the United 


States, which is plainly visible from our school 


the country. 


windows. 

The first week of school both the fifth grade 
and the sixth grade made a survey of the com- 
munity. At that time we visited the Capitol, 
discussed the various functions of the houses of 
Congress, and the means of conducting the 
affairs of the country. It was an excellent time 
and method for teaching civics and the business 
of running a republic. 

A walk through the Capitol grounds in Oc- 
tober provided abundant specimens of different 


In addi- 


tion, aesthetic satisfaction was derived from 


kinds of trees for our nature study. 


the gorgeous autumn tints of these trees. 
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On this map of their 
community the boys 
mark traffic hazards. 








Went you Cnler 
Our tw, 
Lroionmen Contesf? 


EVERY teacher can, and should, use her 
local environment in her teaching. To en- 
courage you to develop your teaching 
along such lines,» THE INSTRUCTOR 
has arranged another Environment Con- 
test. Judges in this contest will be the 
Editor of THE INSTRUCTOR and our 
Editorial Advisory Board. For further 
details, see page 70. 




















From our windows also, we gaze on the beau 
tiful dome of the Library of Congress, which is 
directly opposite the Capitol. Here, too, hun- 

During Chil- 
dren's Book Week in November, several grades 


gry spirits are fed with beauty. 


visited this treasure house of our nation. It is 
filled with exquisite mosaics and marbles. On 
the wall in the east hall of the entrance pavil- 
ion is a series of paintings called “Evolution 
of the Book,” by John W. Alexander. 

In the west corridor of the second floor of 
the Library, the originals of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution are on ex- 
hibition beneath yellow glass. Opposite, on 
the same floor, a cabinet contains a Gutenberg 
Bible printed by Johann Gutenberg about 
1455, the first book printed in Europe from 
movable type. 

From the gallery we looked down on the 
main reading room and saw adults busily occu- 


The sixth grade visited many industrial 
plants (below at left), and later gave 
interesting reports at school (right). 
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Cantar 


Honorable Mention 


MILDRED GREEN 


Principal, Blake School, Washington, D.C. 


pied at the desks below. We learned that two 
copies of every book copyrighted are .in this 
huge library. All the information and enjoy- 
ment packed in these numerous volumes are at 
our disposal at any time, free of charge. 

During Children’s Book Week the fifth 
grade started the study of the making of a 
book. They visited the paper mill to see how 
the paper was made. Then they went to the 
Government Printing Office at the next corner 
to observe intricacies of the modern printing 
press. The discovery of the use of wood pulp 
in making paper promoted an interest in lum- 
bering, which resulted in a trip to the lumber- 
vard in our midst. 

In December, when the sixth grade was re 
viewing the ancient civilization of the Greeks 
and their contributions in architecture, we 
again had one of the finest examples right at 


hand. 


gem of simplicity and dignity. 


The new Supreme Court Building is a 
We were able 
to identify its columns as Corinthian and to 
contrast them with the Doric and lonic col 
uinns in some of the other structures 

At the foot of the Capitol is located the 
large greenhouse of the Botanic Garden. The 
fourth grade, which had been studying hot and 
cold regions, visited the Garden this fall. In 
one room there are all the tropical jungle plants 
of the Congo region. The children may walk 
through shady fern-bordered glens along a 
rippling stream, under tall rubber trees and 
coconut palms. In still another room, they Sec 
various cacti and plants indigenous to the hot, 
dry regions. 

Farther down the Mall is the Smithsonian 
Institution. Here the fourth grade saw the 
exhibits and models of the birds, animals, and 


people of the far north. 


(Continued on page 70) 











Helping to Solve the Seatwork Problem 


CELLA WARD PAYNE 


Teacher, First Grade, Repton Elementary School, Repton, Alabama 


M® GENERALLY, there are in every class 
some very efficient children who are able 
to finish assigned work ahead of others in the 
group, and every teacher has encountered the 
problem of how these children should occupy 
their time until the entire group has completed 
the task at hand. I devised a plan which has 
been so satisfactory that I wish to pass it on 
to other first-grade teachers who may profit by 
it. This plan may be used successfully also by 
teachers in higher grades provided the seat- 
work used is appropriate for those grades. 








Draw and Color 4 











Fig. 1 


This seatwork affords additional practice in 
the child’s present vocabulary. It may include 
new words by increasing the seatwork vocabu- 
lary as the reading vocabulary enlarges. It 
is educative work, and it is something the child 
can do independently. Thus it proves prof- 
itable to all concerned—the child who does the 
work, the slower child who needs the teacher's 
help, and the teacher who cannot be every- 
where at the same time. The slower pupils 
benefit by it later on, and it always serves as 
an incentive to the class to do their best work 
correctly and to get through with it on time. 
The teacher must provide plenty of seatwork. 

Several large, heavy, brown envelopes were 
tacked in a convenient place in the room. In 
each large envelope were placed cards with 
directions or small envelopes which contained 
seatwork exercises. Envelope No. 1 (see Fig. 1) 
contained the simplest work; Envelope No. 2, 
work a little more difficult; and each succeeding 
envelope contained work gradually growing in 
difficulty as the child’s vocabulary increased. 


The seatwork was written or hectographed 
on manila cardboard. Each card and each 
small envelope were numbered. All seatwork 
in each of the small envelopes was numbered to 
correspond to the number on the small envelope 
in order to prevent it from being confused 
with the seatwork being used by other children, 
When a child finished his seatwork, he num- 
bered his paper to correspond to the number on 
the card or the number on the small envelope. 
He then placed both his paper and the seatwork 
directions in the big envelope. 

It was the child’s privilege to do as much 
work as time permitted. The requirements 
were that the work be neat and that it be done 
in the same order as the directions on the seat- 
work. At the earliest convenient time the 
teacher checked the work in the envelope. If 
a child had done his work correctly, she wrote 
his name with a red pencil on the back of the 
card, or on the front of the small envelope, if 
the work was in a small envelope. When a 
child’s name had been written on the back of 
every card in the envelope, his name was then 
written on the large envelope, and a star was 
placed by his name. (See Fig. 1.) Then he 
could begin the work in Envelope No. 2. 

It was necessary to begin with the simplest 
seatwork so that the child would not become 
discouraged, but could do it correctly and 
could enjoy the thrill of success and the satis- 
faction of independence. (Continued on page 74) 


Sample of Seatwork in Envelope No. 1 























Large envelopes 
make handy con- 
tainers in which 
to keep the seat- 
work exercises. 
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Narrow strips of 
paper are sewed 
across a card to 
form pockets for 
holding all parts 
of the exercise. 
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a rabbit. 
it brown. 


Draw 
Color 


one house. 
it qreen. 


Dick. 
him blue. 


2. Draw 
Color 


3, Draw 
Color 





two cookies. 
them yel low. 


4, Draw 
Color 
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sch | Samples of Seatwork in Envelope No. 1 | [soi of Seatwork in ‘headie No. 2 _| 
d to 
_ | 
~s 1. Draw Mother. |. Draw a house. 
br Color her blue. Color it green, 
» Cut it out. 
ean 2. Draw a tree. 
‘ts Color it brown and 2. Draw one door. 
ra qreen. Color it brown. 
ang Cut it out. 
ne 3. Draw three cookies. Paste it on the house. 
by Color them yellow. 
ple 3. Draw one chimney. 
1] 4 Draw Spot. Color it red. 
7 Color him black and Cut it out. 
white. Paste it on the house. 
JIL 
~ 7 “Y 
1. Draw one big rabbit. 1. Draw a big room. 
Color it brown and Do not color the walls. 
white. Color the floor yellow. 
2. Draw three little 2. Draw a bed. 
rabbits. Color it brown. 
Color them black. Cut it out. 
Put it in the bedroom. 
3. Draw one biq house. 
Color it green. 3. Draw a little rug. 
Color it brown and red. 
4. Draw two kittens. Cut it out. 
Color them yellow. Paste it on the floor. 
ail Pininitestenememanaininmeninll _— 
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Doris E. Wright 


Storybook Cats 


M. Louise C. Hastings 


M@ WHEN your cat climbs into your lap or 

sits beside you on the window seat, happy 
and contented, do you ever think of some of 
the cats that you have enjoyed reading about 
in story books? 

Do you remember the pussycat that fright- 
ened a little mouse under a chair when she vis- 
ited the Queen, the three little kittens that lost 
their mittens, and the poor pussy that was put 
“I like 


was probably 


into a well by a very naughty boy? 
little pussy, her coat is so warm,” 
one of your favorites, too, 

There was the cat that killed the rat in the 
house that Jack built, and the cat that played 
the fiddle when the cow did the 
highest jump on record, not to mention the 
cat who “came fiddling out of a barn, with a 
pair of bagpipes under her arm.” What other 
cats and kittens can you think of? If you 
still have a Mother Goose book in your home, 


acrobatic 


take it out of the bookcase and see how many 
cats live between its covers. 

Shortly 
probably enjoyed reading about those mice in 
Aesop's Fables that decided to put a_ bell 
around the cat’s neck so that they might hear 
her when she approached. 


after your Mother Goose days, you 


It was an easy thing 
to suggest, but it took a wise mouse to reply, 
“Who'll do it?” 
the cat! 

There was Puss in Boots, and the Calico Cat, 
who staged a fight on the nursery table with 
the Gingham Dog. Later, perhaps, you met 
Dick Whittington’s cat. And what kind of 
cat did you find in Alice in Wonderland? 

Older girls and boys enjoy a book by George 
Alfred Henty called The Cat of Bubastes. It 
is a very fine Egyptian story. In ancient 
Egypt, cats were held sacred and anyone who 
killed one was put to death. A cat was killed 
in this story 
followed. 


Not one mouse dared to bell 


and many exciting experiences 
(Continued on page 69) 
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The Children’s 
First Thanksgiving Day 


Mabe! Betsy Hill 


@ “HO, HUM! I'm hungry, and I’m tired!” 

Wrestling Brewster sat down on a fallen 
log, and began to fan himself with his big hat. 
It was a mild day for November—real Indian 
summer. Wrestling had been hurrying about 
all the morning, helping to prepare food, and 
set up the table boards in the clearing in front 
This was the first Thanksgiving 
the day 
the little band of grateful Pilgrims was giving 


of the cabins. 
day in the Plymouth Colony when 
a big feast,sand had invited Massasoit and his 
braves. 

“I’m hungry, too,” said Love Brewster. He 
sat down on the log beside his brother. They 
could see, between the trees, the Pilgrims press- 


Indian 


trenchers piled high with food. 


ing upon their guests the wooden 





_ Seth Read os feb 7 


high with roasted wild turkey, venison, and 
corn bread. Each took a piece. 
Then Remember glanced up. Looking ea 
gerly through the underbrush beneath the big 
trees were two little Indian boys, evidently sons 
of some of the braves at the feast. 

“! think they are hungry,” said Remember. 

“Soam I.” Wrestling took a turkey leg from 
the trencher, and bit into it defiantly. 

“For shame, Wrestling,” said Love. “They 
are our guests. | am sure that Mistress Allerton 
will give us another trencherful. Ask them 
whether they would like some, Remember!” 

Remember took the trencher, and held it out 
to the little Indian boys. “Will you not have 
some?” she asked, with a smile. 

Che smaller of the two started forward, but 
the other drew him back. 

“That is because you are scowling, Wrestling,” 
said Love. “Call to them, pleasantly.” 

Wrestling knew that he should be kind to 
the little Indians, so he tried to forget how hun- 
gry he was. 


He smiled and called, “Come, this 


. ” 
is for you! 
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They went at the food with a will. 


Just then, Remember Allerton, the third 
child in the little group, turned to the others. 
“Mary is beckoning to us!” she cried. 
Yes, there was her toward 
them. 

“Mother says to come around to our cabin,” 
called Mary. “She has some dinner ready for 
you. Patience and | will have ours later.” 

“Oh, good!” cheered the children, and scam- 
pered off. A few minutes later they came back 
to the log, carrying a wooden trencher piled 


sister coming 


The boys hesitated a minute; then the sight 
and smell of the food tempted them. They ran 
to where Remember stood holding out the 
trencher, snatched it eagerly, and then ran 
back to the trees. They put the trencher on 
the ground, and squatting down on either side 
of it, went at the food with a will. 

Wrestling, with a rueful smile, watched the 
delicious morsels disappear. Soon he had to 
admit it was fine to see how the little Indians 


enjoyed their meal. (Continued on page 7?) 
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Martha's Day 


Jean Pennock Allen and 
Revah Summersgill 


& “THEE must wake up, Martha, and dress 
quickly,” called Mother Pennell early one 
beautiful morning. 

Martha did not need to be called a second 
time. This was the day she was to go to her 
Aunt Thamzin’s. Twice a year, once in sum- 
mer and once in winter, Aunt Thamzin sent 
her hired man George to bring Martha for a 
visit that was all her own. How important and 
grown-up Martha felt on these days! Did she 
not have tea before the fire, just like company? 
And did not Aunt Thamzin tell fascinating 
stories and show her all the family keepsakes? 
Martha hummed as she brushed her black hair. 

“Poor Towny,” she thought, looking down 
at her baby brother Townsend, who was still 
asleep in his trundle bed. “You aren’t going to 
Indian Deep. You won’t have cake for tea, 
and you won’t play beside the Brandywine.” 

Martha loved Aunt Thamzin’s farm, “In- 
dian Deep.” At last she was ready, and started 
away with George. 

The road was narrow and rutty, but the 
dearborn they rode in had springed seats, so 
they were very comfortable. With every land- 
mark, Martha grew more excited. 

“Look, George!” she cried. “There is the 
big old pine. Now we are halfway there.’ Will 
we go by the ford where Washington crossed, 
or by Betsey Bayley’s house?” (Betsey was a 
little girl whom Martha liked very much.) 

Every trip, Martha and George stopped at 
the fork in the road while Martha chose the 
route. Either way, it was three miles to 
Indian Deep. If she chose the right-hand fork, 
Betsey would be watching from the window. 
George might even stop a few minutes while 
Martha ran to the door. If she chose the ford, 
there was the thrill of imagining just the way 
the great Washington had led his troops. The 
wide stony place was the very one where he 
had crossed the Brandywine Creek! 

She chose the right fork. It had been so 
long since she had seen Betsey. But she only 
waved and called to her as they drove by, for 
George was in a hurry to get back to his work. 

Finally the big stone house came into view. 
Aunt Thamzin herself stood in the doorway. 
A light smoke curled from one of the chim- 
neys. Aunt Thamzin might be baking cookies! 

Aunt Thamzin’s house had seven fireplaces. 
Two of them had benches built at the side, 
right in the huge fireplaces themselves. Now 
the fires would be out, except the one in the 
kitchen. On Martha’s winter visiting day, great 
logs burned in every one. Uncle Jabez drove 
a team of horses into the wide brick-floored 
hall to unload the logs. 

“Would thee like to rest and have a bite to 
eat?” Aunt Thamzin asked in her gentle voice. 
“L have molasses cookies.” 

The cookies were Martha’s favorite kind. 

Suddenly the day seemed too short to hold 
all the pleasant things Martha wanted to crowd 
into it. As she drank her milk and ate the 
crisp, warm cookies, she glanced through the 
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open door at the grandfather clock in the hall. 
It was already nine o'clock. 

“This is the Philadelphia Pennell mug, isn’t 
it, Aunt Thamzin?” she asked, although she 
knew very well that it was. She always drank 
from it on her visits, and Aunt Thamzin had 
promised that one day it should be hers. 


Martha liked to think about Philadelphia, 
the baby of long ago who had used the mug. 
She had been so named because her parents 
could not bear to part entirely with their be- 
loved city, from which they had had to move. 
When their first little girl was born, they said, 
“If we cannot be in Philadelphia, we will at 
least have Philadelphia always with us.” So the 
baby received her unusual name. 

There were many beautiful things in Aunt 
Thamzin’s house. 

“The wood of the desk feels soft and smooth 
and cool,” Martha said as she touched it gently. 

“Old walnut is always that way when it has 
been well cared for,” her aunt said. 

Martha knew that the desk had been made by 
her grandfather. So had the shining pewter tea- 
pot they would pour from, later. All Martha’s 
family were Quakers, or Friends. They be- 
lieved in living simply, in using simple speech, 
and in avoiding vanity, but they loved beauty 
and had much of it in their plain lives. 

After Martha had carried a bucket of cool 


water to her uncle and (Continued on page 70) 


November Stories to Remember 
Ethel E. Hickok 


PIKES PEAK 


BM ONE of the best-known peaks of the 

Rocky Mountains, although not the high- 
est, was discovered on November 14, 1806, and 
was named in honor of its discoverer, Lieuten- 
ant Zebulon Montgomery Pike. Pikes Peak is 
sixty-five miles south of Denver, Colorado, and 
lifts its snow-capped peak 14,108 feet above 
sea level. The mountainsides are covered with 


THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


@ EVERY year from Armistice Day until 

Thanksgiving Day, the American Red 
Cross conducts its annual roll call. All its work 
is supported by membership dues. Every cit- 
izen or resident of the United States may share 
in its activities by enrolling in his local chapter. 


THANKSGIVING 


B OUR Thanksgiving Day celebration had 
its beginning with the Pilgrims in the New 
World. The Pilgrims had been in America for 
nearly a year and had planted seeds and tended 
their crops. When the last of the corn crop 
was gathered in the fall of 1621, Governor 
Bradford decreed a day of thanksgiving. 
Although the following year again found 
che colonists with very little food, a day was 
appointed for thanksgiving. Later, the gover- 
nor of each colony issued an annual Thanks- 


giving Day proclamation. In 1789, President 


pine forests to a height of 11,700 feet. In 1819 
members of Major S. H. Long’s exploring expe- 
dition were the first to climb to the top. 
Now you may reach the peak by easier ways 
than climbing. There are trails so that the 
ascent can be made on horseback. An automo- 
bile highway begins at Colorado Springs, six 
miles east of the mountain, and winds to the 
top, or one can make the ascent on the famous 
cog railway which was completed in 1891. 


The American Red Cross Society was organ- 
ized in 1881. Clara Barton, its first president, 
then living in Dansville, New York, formed 
the first chapter there, for the purpose of 
aiding forest-tire sufferers in Michigan. 

An international committee at Geneva, 
Switzerland, provides means for communica- 
tion among all the national organizations. 


Washington issued a general proclamation, 
naming November 26 as a day of thanks. 

During the following years, Thanksgiving 
was observed annually in some states and not at 
all in others. In 1864, President Lincoln issued 
a proclamation appointing the last Thurs- 
day in November thereafter as a national 
Thanksgiving Day. 

From that time until 1939 each president 
named the last Thursday of November as a day 
of thanksgiving. In 1939, President Roosevelt 
put the date one week earlier. Thursday, No- 
vember 21, is the day set for celebrating 
Thanksgiving in 1940. 





Each month throughout the year Miss Hickok will continue to present in THE INSTRUCTOR several brief 
stories giving interesting information about days of special significance in that month. On page 71 yy 
will find questions on these stories under the title “How Well Do You Remember What You Read? 
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A Unit on Animals 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY E. MOSS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Annapolis Grammar School, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


@ ONE morning the pupils of the third 

grade heard a radio dramatization of an 
Indian story. This adventure of the Indian 
children and their unusual pets aroused the pu- 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Deer 


pils’ interest in the life of the beaver. Several 
of the reading texts had material—some fanci- 
ful, some realistic—that contributed to the 
children’s interest. 

This served as an introduction to a unit of 
work centering around “How Animals Protect 
Themselves and Their Young.” The children 
found a wealth of material in reading texts, 
science books, and books from the school and 
public libraries. 

In order to make these stories more acces- 
sible to the whole group, a bibliography file 
was made in the form of a chart. The heading, 
“Protection of Animals,” and the subtitle, 
“Books with Stories on This Subject,” were 
placed at the top of the chart. The following 
divisions of the animal kingdom—mammals, 
birds, fish, shellfish, insects, and reptiles—were 
printed on the chart. Envelopes were placed 
beside these printed names. When a story was 
located, a slip containing the following infor- 
mation was written: (1) Title of the book; 
(2) Author; (3) Name of the story; (4) Page; 
(5) Animal it tells about. The slip was then 
placed in the proper envelope. 

The slips were not accepted for the file until 
they were written legibly and neatly, and until 
correct punctuation and capitalization had 
been used. By making use of these slips the 
children had no difficulty in locating the 
stories. 

At first the science periods were devoted to 
reading and group discussion. A chart was 
kept of the new words which we were adding 
to our vocabulary. The information was or- 
ganized into outline form for the pupils’ note- 
books, Pictures were collected and others were 
drawn to illustrate the material. Suitable cap- 
tions were written for all of the pictures. 
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With what means of protection against 
attacks of its enemies has nature pro- 
vided each of the animals shown here? 


Later, individuals prepared reports on dif- 
ferent animal parents. As this was the first 
time the group had made such reports, the 
technique for summing up information to pre- 
sent to the class was discussed. Some of the 
children were able to prepare a skeleton outline 
to remind them of the points they wished to 
bring out. Others could hold in mind what 
they wished to say. A few wrote out their re- 
ports and read them. The class improved in 
their oral talks as the unit progressed. Children 
learned to listen critically and to offer sugges- 
tions for improvements in the right manner. 
These suggestions were received in the same 
spirit in which they were given, and their 
worth was judged. 

Many pictures were posted. On one bulletin 
board an assortment of pictures was displayed 
with the questions, “Which of these never see 
their parents? Which ones have little care from 





their parents? Which ones have much care 
from their parents?” The children enjoyed 
selecting the pictures which answered these 
questions. The set of photographs of animals 
by Gayle B. Pickwell, Natural History Pictures 
(Hugh F. Newman & Co.), was especially 
helpful in supplying accurate concepts of the 
appearance of different animals and _ their 
young. 

The superstitions connected with ground- 
hog day and others were examined. The facts 
that would combat belief in them were brought 
forth. The children could see the absurdity of 
some of the factors, such as an animal’s being 
able to know when noon on February second 
arrived. They began to question the cause and 
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Tortoise 


effect of some phenomena about which they 
had erroneous beliefs. 

Conservation discussed to 
show how animals are protected from their 
enemy, man. The children sought information 
from their parents and friends concerning these 
measures. Because of the location of our city, 
fish, oysters, crabs, and other seafood were dis- 
cussed at length. An earlier unit of work cen- 
tered around life in the sea, so that a recall was 
made of the means employed by water life to 
protect itself, 

A second grade in the building built a feed- 
ing station for birds in the yard under our 
windows. We observed the birds which came 
here to feed. 

As a summary of the study, lantern slides of 
animals were shown. The class commented on 
the pictures as they appeared. The children 
enjoyed them so much that they asked whether 
they might present them to the second grade 
with suitable explanatory comments. The ani- 
mals were listed, and those about which the 
children could give the most interesting infor- 
mation were selected. Volunteers were chosen 
to prepare the talks. The pupils gave them in 
class first, and revised them according to the 
suggestions given by their classmates. 

A letter of invitation was sent to the second 
grade. It was written co-operatively, and the 
letter that was copied the most neatly was 
taken to the second-grade classroom. 


measures were 


A note of acceptance was received from the 
second grade. The program was arranged for 
the morning because the children found that 
the slides were clearer before the sun made our 
room so bright. Plans were made for seat- 
ing the guests, and a hostess was selected to 


receive them. (Continued on page 73) 
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Power and Human Progress 


A UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


B FOR many thousands of years man relied 

entirely on his own muscles to do whatever 
work had to be done. He did, however, invent 
various simple machines, such as the lever and 
the wheel, to make his muscular power more 
eficient. Finally, man learned to domesticate 
the horse and other animals to help him lift 
and carry, and when he learned to make use of 
the power of the wind and falling water he had 
made great progress indeed. 

Among the early settlers in America all the 
needs of the houschold were met by man and 
animal power used in combination with crude 
handmade tools, or machines. In remote sec- 
tions throughout the world today men still 
work as their ancestors did thousands of years 
ago, depending chiefly on their own physical 
power with some assistance from animals, wa- 
ter, and wind. 

In our own country, however, we can look 
around us and see machines lightening man’s 
labors. The power to drive these machines is 
not new, but man has only recently discovered 
how to use it. 

I. Objectives. 

A. To gain a real understanding of the difh- 

culty of doing the world’s work without 

modern machinery. 

B. To acquire a new appreciation of the lei- 

sure made possible for us by the use of many 

machines. 

C. To show how the use of machines affects 

our economic life by causing overproduction, 

unemployment, wage problems, and so on, 
ll. Approaches. 

A. Exhibition of pictures. 

From magazines and from the advertise 
ments of various companies that manufac 
ture machinery, we cut pictures of combines, 
trains, power plows, steam shovels, turbines, 
trucks, and steam rollers. These we mount- 
ed and posted in our room. 

B. News flashes. 

From newspapers and magazines we cut 
stories of new developments—stories of the 
T.V.A. project, the invention of the cotton 
picker, and the latest television demonstra- 
tions. These were posted as “News Flashes” 
on our bulletin board. 

C, Excursions. 

1. Paper mill. 

2. Local electric-light and power plant. 
3. Large farm. 

4. Dress factory. 

§. Large garage. 

6. Railroad repair shop. 
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D. Thought questions. (The term power 
refers to all types except that provided by 
men and animals.) 
1. How has communication between the 
nations of the world been affected by the 
use of power in recent times? 
2. What recent flights have been made 
which demonstrate the great distances we 
may now travel by airplane? 
3. What is the relationship between the 
control of the various types of power and 
the concentration of wealth? 
4. What countries do we call backward 
because they lack power or fail to use it? 
What countries do we call progressive be- 
cause of the amount of power they use? 
§. In what parts of the world is much of 
the work still done by man power? 
6. How does the use of power-driven 
equipment lighten the work in the home? 








7. In what ways does the utilization of 
power affect the distribution of goods? 
8. Do you believe that because of the 
leisure that modern labor-saving machines 
make possible, people are happier or 
healthier now than they used to be? 
9. In what ways has the harnessing of 
power made work simpler for men on 
farms? in factories? in mines? 

III. Outline for study. 

A. Types of power. 

Man. 

Animal. 

Wind. 

W ater. 

Steam. 

Gas. 

. Electricity. 

B. The history of power. 


we w= 


N @ ” 


|. How the known kinds of power were 
used in the following periods. 

a) Early civilizations. 

b) Medieval times. 

c) Pioneer days. 

d) The Industrial Revolution, 
2. Relation of power to industry and 
wealth in the past. 

C. Power and the machine age. 

1. Power brought about changes in all 
these fields. 

4) Manufacturing. 

b) Farming. 

¢) Transportation. 

d) Communication. 


ec) Forestry. 


f) Mining. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Seatwork for Beginners 
Elsie Sprunk © | 


Teacher, Pre-First Grade, Hanover Public School, Hanover, New Mexico 
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| see __ Tops. 

| see ___ balls. 

| see trees. 

| see boats. 

2 balls and | ball are 

__._— balls. 

| ball and 2 balls are 
balls. 

Color 1 ball red. 


Color 2 balls yellow. 

| top and | top are 
adie Tops. 

Color | top qreen. 
Color | top orange. 

| boat and 2 boats are 
boats. 
2 boats and | boat are 
boats. 

Color 1 boat blue. 
Color 2 boats brown. 
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Put a ring around the 
be that are alike. 
olor all the tops. 
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lama little dog. My 
name is Sandy. | like 
girls and boys. Color me 


brown with a red collar. 


What am |? 
What is my name? —— 
Do | like qirls and 
boys ? 
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Can you draw a picture of a turkey ona fence? Why not make Would you like to wear colonial clothes? Write a story about 
a row of turkeys to decorate the blackboard? UH. Armstrong Roberts an adventure these little children might have had. W. Henry Boller 


CHILDREN are always interested in other girls 


and boys, and animals. Post these pictures on 
your bulletin board: the children reading, in « OUR NOVEMBER PICTURE PAGE * 
connection with Book Week; the two girls in 
costume, when you study colonial life (see the 


Illustrated Unit on pages 47-56); the cat and ° 
dog, to ir.troduce an animal unit (see page 20) ; For Your Bulletin Board 


and the turkey at Thanksgiving time. 


Ss i a w 4 





It is fun to read books together. What is your school doing to observe Book How can you tell that these animals are friends? What would you name them 
Week? Perhaps you will want to plan a display of new books. Keystone View Co. if they were your pets? Try to write a short poem about them. Doris £. Wright r 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on the Constitution 


Elizabeth Sturges 
Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Choose the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which correctly completes the state- 
ment, 

1. Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States must be at least (twenty- 
one, twenty-five, thirty) years of age. 

2. A representative must have been a citizen 
of the United States at least (five, seven, ten) 
years. 

3. A representative when elected (must live 
in the state from which he is chosen, can be 
an inhabitant of any state). 

4. The number of representatives from each 
state is (two, four, apportioned according to 
population). 

§. The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives is (appointed by the President of the 
United States, elected by the people, chosen by 
the members of the House). 

6. Members of the House of Representatives 
are (not paid for their services, paid from the 
treasuries of the several states, paid from the 
United States Treasury). 

7. Congress assembles at least (once, twice, 
three times) every year. 

8. (Congress, The president of the United 
States, The vice-president) has the power to 
provide and to maintain an army and a navy. 

9. The number of senators chosen from each 
state is (two, four, apportioned according to 
population). 

10. A senator when elected must be at least 
(twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five) years of age. 

11. A senator (may be, must be, cannot be) 
an inhabitant of the state from which he is 
chosen. 

12. To pecome a senator, one must have been 
a citizen of the United States for at least (five, 
seven, nine) years. 

13. The president of the Senate is the (chief 
justice of the Supreme Court, vice-president of 
the United States, secretary of state). 

14. The presiding officer of the Senate (al- 
ways, sometimes, never) has the right to cast 
a vote. 

15. Senators are chosen for (four years, six 
years, life). 
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16. Bills for raising revenue start in the 
(Senate, House of Representatives). 

17. The (Senate, House of Representatives) 
has the sole power to try impeachments. 

18. Congress (may, may not) impose export 
duties. 

19. The president of the United States must 
be at least (twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five) 
years of age. 

20. The president must have been a resident 
of the United States for at least (seven, ten, 
fourteen) years. 

21. In case both the president and the vice- 
president should die in office, the (secretary 
of state, secretary of the treasury, an officer 
appointed by Congress) presides. 

22. (Congress, The president, The vice- 
president) has the power to grant pardons. 

23. The commander in chief of the Army 
and Navy is the (president of the United 
States, the vice-president, a person appointed by 
Congress). 

24. The judges of the Supreme Court hold 
office for (four years, ten years, during good 
behavior). 

25. Amendments to the Constitution may be 
proposed whenever (one half, two thirds, three 
fourths) of both Houses consider it necessary; 
(or) 

26. Amendments to the Constitution may be 
proposed on application of the legislatures of 
(one half, two thirds, three fourths) of the 
states. 

27. According to the Twentieth Amend- 
ment, the terms of the president and the vice- 
president begin in (March, May, January). 

28. The (Fifteenth, Nineteenth, Twenty- 
first) Amendment gave nationwide suffrage to 
women. 

29. In force in November, 1791, were (five, 
ten, eighteen) original Amendments to the 
Constitution. 

30. An Amendment regarding child labor 
(has, has not) been adopted. 

31. (Twenty, Twenty-one, Twenty-four) 
Amendments have now been made to the 
Constitution. (For key, see page 65) 





A Test on the Pilgrims 


Otis K. Rice 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, 
Glasgow School, Glasgow, West Virginia 


I. Choose the phrase which best completes the 
meaning of cach statement. 
1. The Pilgrims left England because they 
a. could not worship God as they pleased. 
b. loved adventure. 
c. did not like England. 
2. They left Holland because 
a. The Dutch people were extremely un- 
kind to them. 
b. they could not worship God as they 
pleased. 
c. their children were learning the ways 
of the Dutch people. 
3. The Pilgrims decided to 
a. move to France. 
b. return to England. 
c. sail to America. 


Il. Fill cach blank with the word or words 
which will make the sentence correct. 
1. The Pilgrims came to America in the year 


2. The name of the ship in which they sailed 
was the 

3. It took the Pilgrims more than 
months to cross the ocean. 

4. They made an agreement to govern them- 
selves called the ‘ 

§. The first leader chosen by the Pilgrims 
was Governor ‘ 

6. The Pilgrims called the place where they 
landed 


Il. If the statement is truc, write 'T after it; 
if it is not true, write F. 

1. There was very little sickness in the col- 
ony during the first winter. 

2. William Bradford was the second gover- 
nor of the colony. 

3. The Pilgrims brought corn with them 
across the ocean. 

4. The Pilgrims celebrated the first Thanks- 
giving Day in 1621. 

§. The Indians were invited to share the first 
Thanksgiving feast. 


IV. Write the name of cach of the Indians de 
scribed in the following riddles. 

1. 1 am the Indian who taught the Pilgrims 
a way to plant corn. Who am I? 

2. I am the Indian chief who made a treaty 
of peace with the Pilgrims. What is my name? 

3. IL am the first Indian who visited the Pil- 
grims. Who am I? 


V. Write the answers to these problems. 

1. The Pilgrims went to Holland in 1608. 
How many years did they remain there before 
setting out for America? : 

2. How many years ago did the Pilgrims 
come to America? 

3. It took the Pilgrims about nine weeks to 
cross the ocean. On an ocean liner, how long 
does it take to cross the ocean today? How 
much longer did it take in the Pilgrims’ time 
than it does now? (For key, see page 7%) 
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A Test on “Rip van Winkle” 


Catherine Stiek 


Teacher, Austin Rural School, 
Carrollton, Missouri 


1. Give the name of the character whom each 
of the following paragraphs describes. 

1. In a sadly timeworn and weather-beaten 
house of the village lived a simple, good- 
natured man. He was a kind neighbor and a 
henpecked husband. 

2. He was a young child begotten in his 
father’s likeness. He wore old clothing, usu- 
ally a pair of his father’s castoff galligaskins. 

3. Any newspaper that came to the village 
inn was always read by a “dapper, learned little 
man, who was not to be daunted by the most 
gigantic word in the dictionary.” 

4. The opinions of the group of men who 
usually gathered at the inn were controlled 
by the “patriarch of the village, and landlord 
of the inn.” 

“Morning, noon, and night her tongue 
was incessantly going.” She had a tart temper 
and was constantly nagging her husband. 


ll. Fill each blank with the word or words 
which will make the sentence correct. 

1. The story of Rip van Winkle was written 
_ ‘ 
2. He was born in the city of 
3. He lived until the middle of the 


century. 

4. was the author’s pen name. 

§. The village where Rip lived was located 
beside the __... River. 

6. The —..._.. Mountains were near by. 


7. The good wives of the valley regarded 
the mountains as 

8. The nationality re most of the villagers 
was : 
9. Rip’s greatest fault was 

10. Rip went up into the mountain to escape 
the sharp tongue of his 


11. He took along with ham his and 
his 


An Arithmetic Test about Our Flag 


Anna Ullrich 
Teacher, Grade 6A, Washington School, West Allis, Wisconsin 


1. Give the number of days that elapsed be- 
tween the first Congressional Flag Act, June 
14, 1777, and the first foreign salute made to 
the Stars and Stripes, February 14, 1778. 

2. The United States Flag was first displayed 
over a schoolhouse in the year 1812. How 
many years has it been since that event? 

3. For twenty-four years, beginning January 
13, 1794, our flag had fifteen stars and fifteen 
stripes. In what year was the next change 
made? 

4. How many stars were in the flag that 
Francis Scott Key saw waving triumphantly 


over Fort McHenry on September 13, 1814, 
when he wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner’? 

5. How many months elapsed between the 
first Flag Day, June 14, 1861, and the first 
time Flag Day was celebrated in the public 
schools, June 14, 1893? 

6. In 1818 it was decided to have thirteen 
stripes, and a star for each state in the Union. 
How many years have we had that kind of 
flag? 

7. In 1818 we had twenty stars in our flag. 
How many states have been added to the 
United States since 1818? 


A Test on Animals 


Mary E. Moss 


Teacher, Third Grade, Annapolis Grammar School, Annapolis, Maryland 


Miss Moss wrote this test to use with her unit 
on animals, which appears on page 20. 


Choose the word or group of words in paren- 
thesis which correctly completes the statement. 

1. All animals have (feathers, enemies, 
Wings). 

2. When a snail meets an enemy, it quickly 
(goes into its shell, runs away, shows its 
claws). 

3. Because beavers live and work together 
they are called (insects, solitary animals, social 
animals) 

4. A rabbit knows when an enemy is com- 
ing because it has (strong legs, good hearing, a 
short tail). 
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§. Some animals sleep all (year, winter, 
spring). 

6. A polar bear can catch a seal easily be 
cause it (can swim fast, is white like the snow 
and ice, is so big). 

7. When we say that an animal 
we mean that it (sits very still, gets cold, runs 
fast). 

8. A bee can protect itself with its (wings, 
claws, sting). 

9. A beaver sounds the danger signal by 
(clapping its paws, slapping the water with 
its tail, screaming). 

10. When an octopus is frightened it (hides 
in the mud, runs away, shoots out brown ink). 


“ey 99 
treezes, 


12. On his way down the mountain Rip met 
a queer little man carrying a _.___. 
13. The queer man’s companions were play- 
ing — 
14. The. . caused Rip to fall asleep. 
15. When he awoke, in place of his clean, 
well-oiled gun, he found an 
16. His had disappeared. 
17. On his return to the village, at first no 
one _ him. 
18. It was finally decided that he had slept 
years. 
19. The 
ing his absence. 
20. He found that he was no longer a sub- 
ject of King George, but a free citizen of the 


War had been fought dur- 


21. Rip van Winkle made his home with his 

_ when he had established his identity. 

22. Because he was an old man no one ob- 

jected to Rip’s idleness, and he was reverenced 
asa... of the village. 

23. The villagers believed Rip’s story be- 

cause __......, the discoverer of the river and 

the country, was said to keep a kind of vigil 


there every twenty years. — (For key, see page 78) 


8. The length of the flag should be one and 
nine-tenths times its height. If you make a 
flag ten inches high, how long must it be? 

9. If each of the stripes in a flag is two 
inches high, how high will the flag be? 

10. The union should be seven stripes high. 
If each stripe is one and one-half inches high, 
how high will the union be in inches? 

11. If a flag is thirty-nine inches high, how 
high will each stripe be? How high will the 
union be? 

12. The forty-eighth state to be admitted to 
the Union was Arizona, in 1912. How long 
have we had forty-eight stars in our flag? 

13. The Stars and Stripes were first flown 
over Alaska seventy-three years ago to cele- 
brate its purchase by the U.S. Government. 
In what year did Alaska become a possession 
of the United States? (For key, see page 65) 


11. A tiger cannot hurt an elephant with 
its claws because (its claws are not sharp, the 
clephant’s skin is tough, it is afraid). 

12. When birds go south in winter, we say 
that they (migrate, mate, hibernate). 

13. A beaver’s house is protected because the 
entrance is (hidden by a rock, under water, a 
long tunnel). 

14. An alligator’s body looks like (green 
leaves, sunshine on the water, an old log). 

15. A skunk protects itself by shooting out 
(a bad-smelling oil, brown ink, its long 
tongue). 

16. One of the social insects is the (butter- 
fly, ant, spider). 

17. A squirrel gets ready for winter by (go- 
ing south, going to sleep, storing food). 

18. A bear makes its winter home (in a cave, 
in an underground tunnel, down in the mud). 

19. In winter the snowshoe rabbit changes 
its (color, home, claws). (For key, see page 78) 
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teach. and the name and location of your school. 








“Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers from Plymouth” 


Bernard Finegan Gribble 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Here is a picture filled with action. In the 
spirit of the people whom it portrays, the ac- 
tion is quiet, but great things are happening. 
For the teacher who feels the suitability of it, 
the picture can have a modern connotation. 

This is an art subject that should be fas- 
cinating to boys. The child who wants to paint 
boats will find suggestions here. Everything is 
beautifully drawn, even to small details. ‘The 


subject matter for discussion is within the com- 
prehension of both the primary and upper- 
grade pupils. It is a story picture well told. 

Since the thoughts of the Pilgrims turned to 
hymns and prayers, two very beautiful songs 
suitable for Thanksgiving worship are listed. 
All the selections in poetry and prose have been 
given to amplify the subject matter of the pic- 
ture as well as the meaning. 





— IT IS a warm September morning, 

long ago. In fact it is September 6, 
1620, when the “Mayflower” and the 
“Speedwell” lay at anchor in the har- 
bor of Plymouth, England. Passengers 
are getting aboard with their baggage. 
These passengers are called the Pil- 
grims, because they were willing to 
travel far, far away to a new land that 
they might worship God as their hearts 
dictated. 

They started in two ships, the 
“Speed well” and the “Mayflower,” but 
alas, only the “Mayflower” was sea- 
worthy. Back they had to come to 
harbor so that all the passengers might 
sail together in one ship. How clearly 
this picture tells the story. 

There are courageous farewells to 
the friends who are remaining in Eng- 
land as men, women, and children are 
being rowed out to the ship. Apples, 
cabbages, and carrots will be the fresh 
food for those passengers. Men are 
storing such things away in the hold of 
the boat. 

When all is ready and a breeze is up, 
the great white sails will fill to their 
full size and the “Mayflower” will slip 
out of the familiar harbor into an un- 
known ocean and sail until it finally 
comes to a strange new land. 

For over two months these brave 
people saw only water. How glad their 
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hearts must have been when on No- 
vember 19, 1620, they anchored in a 
sheltered harbor of the New World! 

Mr. Gribble likes best to paint pic- 
tures of the sea and of ships. He does 
them so well that he has become a mas- 
ter of marine painting. Here he has 
created the feeling of a ship about to 
sail away. Let yourself sail with it 
in your imagination. 


Questions 


Who are the important men and 
women in this picture? Are the people 
standing on the dock to be passengers, 
or are they saying farewell? Do you 
think the man holding the Bible is ask- 
ing God’s blessing on this adventure? 

How important is the man who 
rows the boat? Why did the artist put 
the big basket of apples in the lower 
left corner? Why has he used a soft 
orange color in the rowboat and on the 
ship? How has he balanced the green 
of the vegetables? How has he repeat- 
ed the green in the distance? How 
important is the white shirt in the 
foreground; the dark cloak on the 
standing figure? 

Though everything is most carefully 
and lovingly painted, what part is the 
center of interest? 


Correlative Material 


SONGS 


“Cast Thy Burden upon the Lord,” from 
Elijah, in The Gray Book of Favorite Songs 
(Hall & McCreary). 

“Thanksgiving Prayer,” in Twice 55 Commu- 
nity Songs, The Green Book (Birchard). 


PoEMS 


The New Patriotism, by 'T. C. Clark and FE. A. 
Gillespie (Bobbs-Merrill). “The Ship of 
Democracy,” by Walt Whitman. 

Poems of American History, by Burton E. 
Stevenson (Houghton Mifflin). “Song of the 
Pilgrims,” by Thomas Cogswell Upham. 

Poems Our Readers Have Asked For, Book 1} 
(Owen). “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
by Felicia Hemans. 

Required Poems, Fifth and Sixth Grades 
(Owen). “America for Me,” by Henry van 
Dyke. 


PICTURE 


“The Mayflower Compact, 1620,” by J. L. G. 
Ferris (THE INstRucToR, November, 1933). 


The Artist 


B ‘THE artist, Bernard Finegan Gribble, was 

born in South Kensington, England, May 
10, 1872. His father, Herbert A. K. Gribble, 
was architect for the Brompton Oratory, and 
while the facade for this building was under 
construction, Bernard was studying with his 
father. He studied drawing at the South Ken- 
sington Art School, and attended the College 
of St. Francis Xavier in Bruges, Belgium. 

Though he was an architect for a while, and 
a marine painter for the Worshipful Company 
of Shipwrights, he has given most of his time 
to painting and illustrating, and today is con- 
sidered one of England’s outstanding naval art- 
ists. So popular and so outstanding has his 
work been that the King and Queen selected 
him as special artist to the Queen. 

He has the happy faculty of being able to 
awaken the emotions through his play of color 
and composition. For a marine painter this is 
very essential, because he must capture the 
imagination with a few strokes and a few very 
telling colors. 

His work has received recognition both at 
home and abroad. He has exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Hibernian Society, 
and since 1905, in the Paris Salon, where in 
1907 he received an award. 

His paintings are well represented in the 
Plymouth and Bristol museums and the Royal 
West of England Academy in England. In the 
United States his work hangs at the United 
States Naval Academy in Annapolis and at the 
Naval War College in Newport, Rhode Island. 
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@ EXPERIENCE with eighth-grade groups 
leads one to believe that pupils of this age 
are highly impressionable, and frequently show 
the traits that are later most strongly developed. 
Therefore this is the time to stress those qualities 
that lead to good citizenship. 
I. Aims. 
A. To help pupils to distinguish between good 
and poor citizenship. 
B. To encourage pupils to evaluate honestly 
their own traits—their good points and their 
weaknesses. 
C. To develop in pupils a finer school cit- 
izenship, to the end that they may become 
finer citizens of the community and of the 
nation. 
II. Procedure. 
A. The class discussed the significance of 
rules, or laws, in general. 
1. We have rules to govern all games, clubs, 
and meetings. 
2. In our homes we have certain rules 
governing mealtime, bedtime, study time, 
playtime, and so on. 
3. We need rules in school also, if we are 
all to work efficiently and harmoniously 
together. 
B. The class discussed the school as a com- 
munity. 
1. There is need for co-operation. 
2. There is need for the realization of the 
duties of a school citizen. 
C. The class listed the qualities of the good 
school citizen. 
1. Courtesy. 
2. Loyalty. 
3. Sportsmanship. 
4. Honesty. 
§. Industriousness. 
6. Punctuality. 
7. Dependability. 
8. Truthfulness. 
9. Co-operation. 
10. Enthusiasm. 
D. The children worked together in commit- 
tees to draw up a code of school citizenship, 
and discussed it in class. 
E. Each pupil filled out his individual “School 
Citizenship Self-Rating Scale.” 
1. The necessity for honesty in self- 
evaluation was stressed. 
2. Ways and means of improving the 
scores were discussed. 
F, The charts were filed with the teacher and 
redistributed at intervals of three months so 
that the pupils might note their steady prog- 
ress throughout the school year. 
III. Results. 
A. Pupils became conscious of the fact that 
they are school citizens and, as such, are sub- 
ject to certain duties and responsibilities. 
B. Pupils made a conscious effort to improve 
in courtesy, industry, good sportsmanship, 
dependability, loyalty, and in the other good 
traits. 
C. Pupils developed into better school cit- 
izens. 
1. They wished to appear to good advantage 
before their teacher, their classmates, and 
visitors. 
2. They wished to register a steady im- 
provement on the self-rating scale. 
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A Project in School Citizenship 
for the Eighth Grade 


MARTHA P. McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview Junior High School, San Bernardino, California 








School Citizenship Self-Rating Scale 


My name is 


I will try to rate myself honestly on each of the 
following traits of good school citizenship. I will 
pay attention to those qualities in which I need to 
improve so that on future ratings I can conscien- 
tiously give myself a higher score. 


TRAITS SCORE 
Now Later 





I am honest, even in little things. 


I am courteous and respectful to my teach- 
ers and classmates. 


I am fair-minded and tolerant, and hold no 
prejudices because of race, creed, or color. 


I show good sportsmanship, and accept de- 
feat without complaint. 


My teachers and classmates can depend on 
me to do what is expected. 


[ am attentive, quiet, and industrious in 
class. 


I follow the directions of my teachers and 
room officers. 


I am loyal to my country, my school, and 
my classmates. 


I work willingly with others. 


I attend school regularly and always arrive 
promptly. 


I take good care of books, desks, and other 
school property. 


My word is my bond; I make no promises 
that [ do not intend to keep. 














Key: 1, very good; 2, good; 3, fair; 4, poor; 5, very poor 
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A November Poster 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


See page 65 Jor suggestions for using this poster 
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Building a Walking Board 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 


Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


@ THE walking board has many uses and is easy to build. Tlustrat- 

ed in the drawings at the bottom of the page are three sizes of 
trestles—6”, 10°, and 12” in height. The walking boards themselves 
may be of select yeliow pine 2” thick by 8” wide by 6’ long. 

Che construction of the trestle 6” high is the simplest. A round fire- 
place log about 16” long and 12” in diameter is split through the center 
lengthwise. If the piece is well seasoned, it may be sawed lengthwise 
with a ripsaw after clamping it firmly in the bench vise. 

After the log has been split or sawed, plane the two resulting surfaces 
to make them smooth, and apply a coat of shellac to both pieces. The 
ends might be enameled some bright color. 

The 10” and 12” trestles are of course slightly more difficult to con- 
struct than the log supports. However, if the plans are studied care 
fully and if the directions are followed in the order given, no trouble 
will be encountered. 

Let us follow the plan for the 12” trestle as shown in the detailed 
drawings at the upper right. The legs of the trestle, all of which are 
marked A, are constructed from 2” x 4” fir. As indicated in Fig. 3, 
two legs can be made by making but one saw cut. Since eight of the 
legs are necessary for the two 12” trestles, it will be necessary to cut 
four pieces. The repetition of these operations will be found distinctly 
valuable in the teaching process. 

Each piece of 2” x 4” fir is cut 23” long, and a mark is drawn on the 
diagonal of each piece as shown in Fig. 3. The crosscut saw or back- 
saw is used to make the cut. (It is good practice always to clamp a 
piece of wood 24” or less in length firmly in the vise for sawing.) 

If the child endeavoring to construct this apparatus is below the 
fourth grade, it is advisable to have some boy in an upper grade or 
even a shop instructor or the janitor assist. 

When all eight legs have finally been cut, the two top bars of the 
trestles may be cut. (They are marked B in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2.) These 
are also of 2” x 4” fir and are each 16” long. (Continued on page 71) 


Suzanne is no longer fearful 
of being in high places since 
she learned to walk on grad- 
ually elevated levels. Hond Photo 
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: PILGRIM DESIGNS FOR 
7 q THANKSGIVING 


— MABEL BETSY HILL 
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B IF THE individual figures are to be made into place cards, allow 

an inch to fold back on each side of the base, which could be made 
alittle higher. The figures will then stand upright. Letter the name a 
on the strip. Silhouettes cut from black paper make an attractive 
border to decorate the outside of a Thanksgiving gift basket. Used | 
singly and enlarged, the silhouettes could decorate a notebook cover, 
or a poster that might announce some Thanksgiving activity. 
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Handwork for a 


Unit on Colonial Life 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARION WILMOT STOCK 


Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Oyster Bay Public Schools, Oyster Bay, New York 


FIREPLACE 





\ f 














WALLPAPER DESIGN 


@ PUPILS in an eighth grade were studying 

colonial lite. Since the industrial-arts de- 
partment is interested in correlating its work 
with that of the classes in social studies, we 
concentrated our efforts on colonial industries 
and activities. The history teacher, Miss Bessie 
Hunt, received the idea with enthusiasm and 
co-operated with the industrial-arts class in 
every way. 

One group wanted to build a colonial fire- 
place and soon much of our work centered 
around it. The framework was made first, 
leaving a space for a Dutch oven. Then the 
fireplace was covered with fiberboard. A crane 
was built in the side, and the whole thing was 
painted to look as though made from bricks. 

Some of the children made accessories for the 
fireplace. Andirons of wood supported the 
logs. A teakettle was made of papier-maché 
and hung on the crane. 

By reading about colonial homes we obtained 
information concerning articles which were 
always present in colonial kitchens, such as a 
pancake turner, strings of dried apples, dried 
corn, a gourd drinking cup, the mortar and 
pestle, and also a musket and powder horn. 
We were fortunate in being able to borrow a 
few of these articles to adorn our fireplace. 
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a 
DRIED 
APPLES 


DRIED 


PANCAKE CORN 


TURNER 


While visiting a home where there was a very 


made a feather bed, and designed and sewed 
a silk bedquilt. 


As a background for the fireplace the chil- 





dren decided to make some colonial wallpaper. 


interesting collection of antiques, the pupils 
discovered many more things to make, includ- 
ing a shot bag of leather. One child decided 
to make a cradle. Some of the other pupils 
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SHOT BAG DRINKING CUP 


POWDER 
HORN 
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After looking at wallpaper typical of the CRADLE 


colonial period, they evolved a design of their 
own, which was simple but very effective. 

An inexpensive activity was the making of 
colonial lanterns. Each pupil obtained a tin 
coffee can and cut out the bottom. A four- 
inch dowel was put through the can and held 
ina vise. Then a pierced design was hammered 
into the sides of the can with a nail. 

A top for the lantern was cut out of tin and 
attached by means of long paper fasteners. A 
strip of tin was fastened to the cover of the can 
to hold the candle. The cover was placed over 
the open end of the lantern with the candle in- 
side. The lantern was then painted. Antique 
bronze, gilt, or brown paint is suitable. 
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FOR LANTERN 
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M THERE is no activity in school that chil- 

dren like better than making stage scenery. 
At the top of these two pages we see children 
making the scenery for a Thanksgiving play. 
At the bottom of these two pages are panels 
which were painted for a stage setting, to 
use on the stage in a small assembly room. 
The panel for the back of the stage is shown 
here divided in half, but of course it was 
made as one continuous panel. The scenes at 
either end of the illustration were for the 
sides of the stage. 

The upper illustration, left, shows a boy 
beginning to sketch the scene for the center 
panel, The next illustration, right, shows five 
children working on the same section. The 
long illustration at the top of the opposite 
page shows eleven children sketching on all 
three sections——the center and the two sides 
of the stage. 

The children are painting on tan wrapping 
paper one yard wide. They cut strips of this 
paper from a big roll and pasted the strips 
together. All of the children in the class took 


Stage Scenery for a Pilgrim Play 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


turns in painting the scenery, and all of the 
children took part in the play. 

The water in the sketches was colored a 
beautiful blue, and the white wavy lines made 
the blue look more beautiful. 
very light blue with white clouds. 

The brown for the logs had some violet and 
red mixed in it to make the brown look alive 


and beautiful. The logs also had black lines 


The sky was a 


in them to show that they were rough. The 
windows, which look dark in the finished scen- 
ery (lower illustration), were violet blue. The 
smoke from the chimneys was light gray. 








* 
tar 
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The dress of the Pilgrim mother in the door- 
way was gray with blue mixed in it. 

The trunks of the pine trees were light tan 
with wavy dark brown lines to represent the 
bark. The masses of pine needles were painted 
green. Some of the bare tree trunks were col- 
ored a dull red, some a blue gray, some a very 
gray green, and some black. The branches on 
the bushes were a very dark red. 

The children made small sketches first. There 
was much discussion, planning, and choosing 
before they decided which parts of the scenery 
each child should paint. 
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The illustrations of children painting may 
help children to draw other pictures of chil- 
dren in similar positions. The following are 
some suggestions. 

A child reaching for dishes in a cupboard, 
or reaching for books in a library. 

Trimming a Christmas tree. 

Picking apples. 

The kneeling children in the illustrations 
and several standing will help in drawing chil- 
dren cooking around a bonfire. 

A tent among pine trees. 

Shore scenery with summer sailboats. 

Scene with cakes of ice in the water. 

Scene with a deer in the woods. 

Summer scene showing people in speedboats 
on the water. 

Change the log house into a viking feast hall 
with carving on the walls. A viking boat can 
be drawn in the water. 

Snow scene with children building large 
snow men. Some of the children’s figures in 
the illustrations will help in drawing children 
working on the snow men. 

The stage scenery shown may suggest the 
painting of murals, as follows. 


The “Mayflower” anchored in the harbor. 
People walking down to the boat, with a few 
trees and cabins in the scene. The sky line for 
the water must be rather level. The hills can 
be irregular, steep, or gentle. 

Interior of a Pilgrim’s cabin. Show a big 
fireplace, some cooking utensils, a baby in a 
cradle, and a spinning wheel. 

Lake with iceboats on it. Children are 
skiing on hills. Show pine trees and houses of 
red and other gay colors (not log houses). 
Include tulip 
gardens, interesting little houses, and boats in 
the distance. 


Scene on a canal in Holland. 


The pictures on these pages may also sug- 
gest the following subjects to model in clay. 

A little log house solid enough to make a 
paperweight. Paint it and shellac it. 

A standard—a circle or square of clay one 
half inch thick. On this, model a kneeling 
child petting a rabbit, dog, or cat. The draw- 
ings of the kneeling children in the illustra- 
tions will help. 

A tile. Make it about seven inches square 
and at least one half inch thick. On this draw 
a Pilgrim scene. Paint and shellac it. The 


tile may be used to put under a teapot or a 
vase of flowers to protect the table from heat 
or moisture, 

Farm scenes, Dutch villages, African homes, 
and scenes depicting 
United States history. 

One boy made a panorama called “The 
Ocean’s Floor.” In it were a diver, an octopus, 
interesting marine rocks, plants, and fishes. 


different periods of 


I will describe one of the clay objects which 
our children like very much to make. Imagine 
yourself a bird looking down on a harbor. In 
the harbor are boats ready to go off to South 
America, Cuba, and other countries. Near the 
boats are tall skyscrapers like those in New 
York or Chicago or some other large city. 
There are streets near the high buildings. 
Many times when the children can do what 
they want they model such a harbor. First 
they make a clay base one half or three fourths 
inch thick (not thinner). They model the 
boats, buildings, and so on, separately and 
press them on the clay base while it is still 
wet. The children paint these little bird’s- 
eye views, which are very charming to look at 
but are not useful like the painted tiles. 
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Illustrating 
“Chicken Little” 


with Geometric Forms 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE L. ROSENCRANS 


Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, 
Pleasant Hill School, South Omaha, Nebraska 


HB FAMILIAR stories may be illustrated in 

the primary grades by the use of geometric 
forms. The figures thus made should be pasted on 
sheets of paper 9” x 12”. To portray “Chicken 
Little,” the children may be placed in groups, 
each group taking a different phase ot the story 
to illustrate. 





It is economical to save all scraps of construc 
tion paper, no matter how small, to be used for 
this work. Children can learn to cut a circk 
from a square, folded twice into four sections. 
Relationship in size should be discussed, and color 
combinations should be suggested. 

Assemble the parts of each picture and paste 
them in place neatly. 

The children will probably want to make a yel 
low chicken, a dark red hen, a white duck, a gray 
goose, a black rooster, a brown turkey, and a 
brown fox. The legs, feet, and bills of the 
fowls may be orange or red-orange. The grass 
Should be green and the tree and the acorn 
brown and green. 

The geometric shapes used for the bodies may 
be circles or ovals. Triangles may form the bills; 
rectangles, the legs; and half circles, the feet. 
An ellipse will make the mouth of the fox. The 
shape of the eyes can be so made that they give 
expression to the face, as a gloating fox or a 
trightened chicken. 

Self-expression and originality can be developed 
by encouraging the children to use this form of 
amt work to illustrate the stories they com pose 
tor reading and language. 
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Yankee Puzzle 





Making Colonial Quilt Designs 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


GERALDINE SPILLER 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Cliffside Park School No. 6, Cliffside Park, New Jersey 


B ONE of the art activities carried on during 

a unit on “Colonial Life and Times” was 
the drawing of authentic colonial quilt designs, 
some of which are shown here. When one 
square of the design is made satisfactorily, 
eleven more are made just like it. Then the 
twelve squares are arranged and pasted in their 


(It is desirable 


to use unprinted newspaper if possible, but 


proper position on newspaper. 


ordinary newspaper may be used if necessary.) 
Three of the finished “quilts” are shown in the 
illustration above. 

All of them are made by folding a piece of 
drawing or manila paper nine inches square in 
either halves, quarters, or thirds, or a combi- 
The design 


nation of halves and quarters. 


which has been selected is then sketched free- 
hand. 

By studying the design to be made, the child 
is able to decide the way the paper should be 
tolded. The design is then painted with water 
color, or colored with crayon. It is a good 
plan to restrict the use of color to two colors 
After the 
designs are completed the children invariably 


and white or one color and white. 


express the opinion that the designs which are 
made with only one color and white are the 
most beautiful. 

The children were delighted to discover, 
after they had made one authentic design, that 
they could create original designs which were 
equally lovely. 
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Steeplechase 
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Pinwheel 


Hovering Hawks 





















Jacob’s Ladder 


a 


Duck and Ducklings 
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Our Flag 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 
“A _ hk 
“A “A _ 





We pledge al - le-giance to our flag, The em-blem of our land. To guard and de- 


fend our stars and stripes We'll all u- mit - ed stand. e are proud to call this flag our 


own, This ban-ner of the free; Tis the flag of A-mer-i-ca a-lone, "Tis oursign of 


lib - er - ty. There’s the red pfor cour - age, bold and brave, There’s white for pu - ri - 








There’s the loy-al blue for faithso true. May our flag for-ev-er wave. 
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The Magic Bookcase 


A PLAY FOR BOOK WEEK 
FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LITA HIGBEE 


Teacher, Shenango School, Chisholm, Minnesota 


(Betty and Tommy sit on op posite sides of 
the room in attitudes of dejection.) 

BETTY——What are we going to do with our- 
selves on this gloomy day? 

TOMMY—I wish we had some new games. 

BETTY—I wish we could have a party. 

rOoMMY—Wouldn’t it be fun if we could 
meet some new people? 

BETTY—But we can't go out and no one 
will come to see us on such a bad day. 

SPIRIT OF BOOKLAND (from bookcase)— 
Dear, dear! What a pity! 
of strange people right here, and Betty and 
Tommy don’t do a thing about it! 

BETTY—Where did that voice come from? 

TOMMyY—lIt seemed to come from over there. 

SPIRIT OF BOOKLAND—Yes, my dears, right 
over here in the bookcase. I am the Spirit of 
Bookland. 


people. 


There are plenty 


{ can introduce you to some new 
I can give you a party, too. How 
would you like to begin with a giant? 

GIANT (roaring outside )—Fee! Fi! Fo! Fum! 

BETTY—My goodness! I believe it és a giant. 

TOMMY—What shall we do with a giant? 
What will a giant do with us? 

GIANT (enters still roaring)—Fee! Fi! Fo— 

GIANTS wire (following closely) 
Why, shame on you! (J'0 Betty and Tommy.) 
Don’t be the least bit frightened. He's as tame 
as a house cat. Aren’t you, Colossus? 

GIANT (despondently)—Tame as a_ house 
cat. That’s all I am. Oh, how I long for the 
good old days before I fell from the beanstalk! 

GIANT'S WiFE—Come, brace up now. Look! 
There is someone at the door. Why, it’s Alice. 
She must have come from Wonderland. 

ALICE (breathlessly) —Oh my! I thought I 
should never get away. The Queen of Hearts 
is having one of her worst days! She com- 
manded us all to play croquet and my ears are 
fairly ringing with her cries. “Off with his 
head! Off with her head!” My! My! (To 
Tommy and Betty.) Such goings on as we 
have in Wonderland! They are simply un- 
believable! 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (enters, walking and talk- 
ing slowly)—Unbelievable, did you say? I am 
sure no one’s life could be more unbelievable 
than mine. 

GIANTY—Robinson Crusoe, as I live! You 
were the only survivor of a shipwreck, weren’t 
you? 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Colossus! 


(nodding)—The only 


‘survivor. For twenty-eight long years I lived 


alone on a tropical island. How lonely I was! 
But what do you think I saw one day? A foot- 
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CHARACTERS 


Berry—Little girl of today. 
romMMy—Little boy of today. 
SPIRIT OF BOOKLAND—Voice from book- 


case, 
Book CHARACTERS 
GIANT HHAWATHA 
GIANT S WIFI DR. DOLITTLI 
ALIMt PUSS IN) BOOTS 


KOBINSON CRUSOI ROBIN HOOD 
KED RIDINGHOOD LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 


Cosru MES 


Betty and Tommy wear school clothes. 
Book characters may have complete cos 
tumes patterned after pictures in good 
editions (see accompanying photograph) , 
or may simply wear or carry articles sug- 
gestive of their part. For instance; 
Giant may carry a club; Red Riding- 
hood may wear a red cape; Puss in Boots, 
hip boots; and so on. 


SETTING 
Betty and Tommy's playroom. A 
bookcase is at center back. Characters 
enter from behind bookcase or through 
doors left and right. Strive for variety. 




















print in the sand! That day I shall never for- 
get! (lo Betty and Tommy.) Wouldn't you 
like to find out how I was rescued? 

RED RIDINGHOOD (en/ers)—I just stopped 
in on my way to Grandmother's. She is ill. See, 
I have some eggs and cake in my basket for her. 
I met a nice, friendly wolf as | was coming 
through the woods. 
box! He wanted to know who | was and where 


He was such a question 


1 was going, and where poor Grandmother lives. 
GIANT'S wire—My dear, I don’t believe I'd 
trust that wolf even though he was pleasant. 
(Hiawatha enters quietly, slowly, in kee ping 
with character.) 
ALIct—Hiawatha, we are so glad you came! 
miawarHa (shyly, looking around )—-1 was 
never in a house before. You see, | am a child 
of the forest. 1 live by the shining big sea 
water with my grandmother, Old Nokomis. 
(l'o Betty and Tommy.) Please come to see me. 


DR. DOLITTLE (raps; then enters)—Any sick 
animals here? A lame cat? A droopy canary? 
1 am Dr. Dolittle, friend of all the animals i= 
the world. (Feels pockets.) Dear, dear! I’ve 
Nobody knows how | 
miss my Polynesia! She'd find them for me. 

BETTyY—Polynesia? 


misplaced my glasses. 


DR. DOLITTLE—Yes, Polynesia, my parrot. 
She stayed in Africa, you know. Haven’t you 
heard about my trip to Africa? Why don’t 
I live in Puddleby-on- 
the-Marsh with a dog and a duck and a pig, and 
lots of other animals. They keep house for me. 

puss IN Boors (calling from off stage)— 
Calling Dr. Dolittle! Calling Dr. Dolittle! 

GIANT’s WIFE (steps to door) —Dr. Dolittle 
is here. Why, it’s Puss in Boots! 

PUSS IN BOOTS (cuters)—Greetings, friends! 
Dr. Dolittle, | had a talk this morning with 
the King of Siam. His favorite elephant has 
a fever and he wants you to send him some 
elephant medicine. 


you come to see me? 


BETTY—If you were in Siam this morning, 
however could you get here so soon? 

puss IN Boots (holds up foot)—My boots, 
dear child. Don’t you know my boots take me 
(Washes paws.) 
What a girl! She never heard of Puss and his 
seven-league boots! 

tommy (fo Dr. Dolittle) —Dr. Dolittle, can 
you really talk the language of each animal? 


seven leagues in one step? 


Could you talk to Puss now—in cat language? 

DR. DOLINTL.t—Certainly! Certainly! Come, 
Puss! Tell me something in cat language. 

(This conversation should be animated and 
dramatic on the part of both.) 

PUSS IN BOOTS (waves paws, gesticulates)— 
Miaow. Meow. Mew, mew? Miaow-ow-ow! 
Meow. Meow ow-ow-ow. Miaow-ow-ow-ow. 

pr. potiriit (shakes head, acquiesces, ques- 
Meow? 
Miaow. Mew! Meow. Miaow. Meow. Mew? 
(Turns to Betty and Tommy.) 


lions)—-Mew, mew? Meow-meow. 
He says his 
master was a poor man, but Puss used his wits 
te one advantage and another until he brought 
him into favor with the King. 

PUSS IN BOOTS (s/rele hes, and goes lo book- 


cas’)—If you'll excuse me, Ill curl up here 
and take a cat nap. 


(Continued on page 73) 





The characters are easily identified by means of their costumes. 
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America wore her red, white, 
and blue costume with dignity. 


vi 
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Many nationalities are shown in this section of 
the mural, on which each child painted a figure. 


The Sign of America 


A PLAY FOR ARMISTICE DAY FOR ALL GRADES 


ETHEL F. BARRON 


Primary Teacher, Marshall Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Boys carrying the mural enter, unroll it, 
and put it in place.) 

AMERICA (Walks fo center of slage, and steps 
on dais)—I am America. 1 have (indicates 
sections of mural) mountains and rivers; lakes 
and woods; many, many farms; big cities; and 
millions of people. [ am a great country. | 
wish | had a sign, a beautiful sign that would 
make everyone who sees it think of America. I 
have sent my children to look for the loveliest 
things they can find. | will put those things 
together to make a sign of America. Here 
my children come now! 

(Enter First Child, Second Child, and Third 
( hild.) 

Pins’ C#Hp—Dear America, my mother has 
i lovely garden, and there | found these sweet 
red roses. | thought you would like them for 
your sign. 

SECOND CHitLD—-Oh, America, as | was walk- 
ing in the woods, | saw this branch of red 
leaves. Can you use it in your sign? 

rHIRD CHiD—Last night I saw the beauti- 
ful glow of a red sunset in the sky. How | 
wished I could have a piece of it to give to 
you! A fairy heard my wish, and brought me 
this. Isn’t it nice for your sign? 

AMERICA—My dear children, your gifts are 
beautiful. I thank you. Of course I can use 
them all. (She places the gifts on the table.) 

(Children form row at America’s left, facing 
audience.) 

(Enter Fourth Child, Fifth Child, and Sixth 
Child.) 

FOURTH CHILD—America, America, just see 
what I found for you to put in your sign! 
When I saw these pure white lilies, I knew that 
they were the prettiest things I could ever find. 
So I brought them to you. I'll be glad if you 
can use them. 

FIFTH CHILD—Anmverica, I couldn’t find any- 
thing on earth that was beautiful enough for 
your sign. So I went up, up, up, in an air- 
plane. Up in the sky I found this fleecy white 
cloud. I hope you like it for your sign, 
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SIXTH CHILD—I traveled south, east, and 
west for a long, long way. Then I traveled 
north, and there | found this pure white snow. 
Dear America, can you use it in your sign? 

AMERICA—-What lovely, lovely things you 
have brought me! I know I can use them all. 

(Children stand near the first group.) 

(Seventh Child, Lighth Child, and Ninth 
Child cuter.) 

SEVENTH CHttD--Dear America, here is a 
piece of the blue, blue sky. Can you put it 
in your sign? 

hiGurit cHip—As | went through the or 
chard, | found these plums on a tree. ‘The 
farmer gave me these blue grapes, too. Will 
my fruits help you make a sign, America? 

Ninte Cimip- “The most beautiful gift 1 
could find tor you, America, was this bouquet 
of bright blue tlowers. 

AMERICA Oh, children, your gifts are just 
what I need for my sign. Thank you so much. 

(Children join the others.) 

reNTH CHILD (with stars)—Dear America, 


last night | Saw the sky (Continued on pax )) 











CHARACTERS AND CosTuMES 


AMPRICAmWears a robe of red, white, 
and blue bunting. Her white crown. 
has a shield on the front of it. 

CHILDREN OF AMERICA—Wear school 
clothes. Each carries gift designated. 
rikst CHuLv—Bouguet of red roses. 
SECOND CHiLD—Branch of red leaves. 
THIRD) CHiLp—Large square of red 

cheesecloth, 
FOURTH CHILD—Spray of white lilies. 
rirrH CHiLD—White cheesecloth. 
SIXTH cCHiLD—Large ball of white 
cotton batting. 
SEVENTH CHILD—Blue cheesecloth. 
EIGHTH CcHiLD—Bowl of grapes and 
plums. 
NINTH CHILD—Blue flowers. 
TENTH CHILD—Bar from which many 
white stars are suspended. 

FAIRY QUFEN—Wears a white dress, dec- 
orated with silver tinsel, and a silver 
crown. Her wings may be of cloth or 
crepe paper. She carries a wand. 

FAIRY HELPERS—Four girls dressed like 
the queen except for the crown and 
wand. Their dresses may be of colored 
paper. 

SsPEAKERS—Three girls and three boys. 
They may wear school clothes: white 
dresses for the girls with red and blue 
accessories, and white blouses, blue 
trousers, and red ties for boys. 

cHuoKkus—As many as desired. The first 
two and the last two carry large 
American flags. Each of the others 
conceals a 9” x 12” flag, rolled around 
its stick, behind his left arm, 


SETTING 


Five pictures (40” x 48”), painted by 
the children using calcimine paints on 
heavy wrapping paper, are pasted to- 
gether to form a mural depicting sections 
of America. The sections are labeled: 
(1) Mountains and Rivers. (2) Lakes 
and Woods. (3) Many, Many Farms. 
(4) Big Cities. (5) Millions of People. 
The mural, rolled like a seroll, on four 
1” x 2” supports, cach 7” high, is carried 
by four boys. 

There is a low dais for America to 
stand on and a table on, or beside, it 
where she places the vifts, 











Against a background formed by the mural 
which they made, the children bring gifts 
that America may use in making her sign. 
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THANKFUL 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I am very thankful, 
I am very glad 
For friends I meet, 
For food I eat, 
For Mother, home, and Dad! 


WHAT I'VE LEARNED 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I've learned to say the alphabet, 
The A-B-C-D-E. 

I've learned to be real helpful, 
As helpful as can be. 


I’ve learned to button buttons 
And open buttons up. 

I've learned to use the handle 
When drinking from a cup. 


I've learned to skip, and march, and hop; 
I’ve learned to write my name. 
I’ve learned that there’s a LOT to learn; 
.I guess you've learned the same! 


OBEY THE TRAFFIC SIGNALS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Obey the traffic signals 
No matter where you're going; 
Watch sharply when it’s raining, 
Be careful when it’s snowing. 


Obey the traffic signals 

While riding or while walking; 
Be sure to heed the signals 

While you're engaged in talking! 


AT THANKSGIVING TIME 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Our kitchen’s full of spicy smells 
Before Thanksgiving Day, 

And we would rather stay and help 
Than run outdoors and play. 


Bob cracks the nuts and picks them out, 
And peels the apples, too. 

I polish all the silver spoons, 

And make them look like new. 


Sometimes our Betty bakes a pie, 
And Sue, a jelly roll, 

And all of us are right on hand 
To scrape the mixing bowl. 


FOR YOUR 
NOVEMBER PROGRAMS 
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TRUE GREATNESS 


MABEL F. HILL 





There was a man who tried to show 


How much he really did not know! 
When asked about important news, 

He always tried to air his views. 

Until, to give themselves a rest, 

His neighbors shunned this boresome pest. 
If one is really, truly great, 

His worth is known in school, or state! 


I LOVE MY FLAG 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I love my flag, my country’s flag 
Of red and white and blue; 

The flag displaying stars and stripes 
Protects both me and you! 


I love my flag, my country’s flag, 
Its colors and its folds; 

"Twas for its sake our grandsires died; 
What gallantry it holds! 


I love my flag, my country’s flag 
Of red and blue and white; 

My heart is gladdened by its name, 
And quickened at its sight! 


GIVING 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Be generous with smiles, 
Be generous with love; 
We have a precious store, 


The gift of God, above. 


Be generous with joy; 
The world is often sad, 
And each must do his part 
To make somebody glad. 


And though we give and give 
From out our bounteous store, 
We'll find at close of day 
That we have really more. 


HEMLOCKS IN WINTER 


MADELINE BENEDICT 


Hemlock people in the snow 

Stand in line, in row on row; 

Arms outstretched to ¢atch the flakes, 
As they fall on hills and lakes; 
Heavy branches slowly bend, 

To the ground their burdens lend. 





MAGIC BOOKS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Books are magic 
By which we go 

Back to the land 
Of long ago. 


Books are the key 
To fairyland, 
To Arctic snow, 
And the desert sand. 


Books are teachers 
Which help us see 

Beauty in flowers, 
In sky, or tree. 


Books are blessings, 
And when they dwell 
With you, be sure 
To treat them well. 


THANKSGIVING AMBITION 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


My mother says she’s thankful 
For Buddy and for me; 
Now both of us are trying 
So very hard, you see, 
To be good, and not forget, 
So she will be more thankful yet. 


WHERE A SMILE BEGINS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Would you like to know where a smile begins 
Before it comes out on your face? 

Deep down in a happy and thankful heart 

It has its dwelling place. 

A happy thought or a pleasant word 

Will always draw it out, 

But a selfish thought or a word unkind 

Will frighten it back, no doubt. 


It starts in the heart and runs to the lips 
And puils at the corners there; 

It twinkles the eyes and lights the face, 
Making it sunny and fair. 


If you doubt my word just watch, for a day, 


The way you are feeling within, 
And see if a thankful and happy heart 
Isn’t where YOUR smiles begin. 


TRY IT SOMETIME 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I like music, mudpies, and mush, 

And ribbons and roses and wrens. 

I like cookies and cats and kites 

And hopscotch and horses and hens. 
It’s fun to make an “I like” list— 

To watch it grow and grow and grow. 
I like picnics and pups and pinks 

And sandpiles and sunshine and snow. 
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FIRST ANNOUNCER (in front of stage before 
the curtains open)—The seventh grade will 
dramatize The Courtship of Miles Standish, by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. This play was 
written as a part of our classwork as we studied 


the poem. 
ScENE I 


(The Announcers stand behind the curtain, 
one at each side of stage.) 

(John Alden is seated at a table writing with 
a quill pen. Miles Standish is walking up and 
down the stage in a pensive mood.) 

MILES STANDISH (raising arms and pointing 
to weapons )—‘Look at these arms, the warlike 
weapons that hang here. . . . . This breast- 
plate once saved my life.” 

JOHN ALDEN (busily writing)—‘“Truly the 
breath of the Lord hath slackened the speed of 
the bullet.” 

MILES STANDISH—‘See how bright they are 
burnished as if in an arsenal hanging. That is 
because I have done it myself, and not left it to 
others.” If you want a thing well done, you 
must do it yourself, is a good old adage. 

JOHN ALDEN— That is certainly a fine adage. 

MILES STANDISH— Look! You can see from 
this window my brazen howitzer planted high 
on the roof of the church. .. . . We are ready 
for any assault of the Indians.” 

(Miles Standish walks up and down the stage 
with his hands behind him, thinking.) 

JOHN ALDEN—You seem to be thinking se- 
riously of something. 

MILES STANDISH (going to the window and 
pointing) —“Yonder there, on the hill by 
the sea, lies buried Rose Standish; beautiful 
rose of love, that bloomed for me by the way- 
side! She was the first to die of all who came 
in the ‘Mayflower’!” (He takes a book and 
sits down.) 

SECOND ANNOUNCER (slanding behind cur 
tain at one side of stage) —“Nothing was heard 
in the room but the hurrying pen of the strip- 
ling, busily writing epistles important, to go 
by the ‘Mayflower’. . . . . Homeward bound 
with the tidings of all that terrible winter; let- 
ters written by Alden, and full of the name 
of Priscilla!” 

MILES STANDISH (slapping his hand on the 
book with a bang)—“A wonderful man was 
this Caesar! You are a writer and I am a fight- 
er, but here is a fellow who could both write 
and fight.” 

JOHN ALDEN— Yes, he was equally skilled, 
as you say, with his pen and his weapons.” 

MILES STANDISH— ‘Battles five hundred he 
fought, and a thousand cities he conquered. 
...«« Finally he was stabbed by his friend, 
the orator Brutus.” 

JOHN ALDEN—Once he saved the day in 
Flanders by putting himself straight at the 
head of his troops and commanding the cap- 
tains to order forward the ensigns. 

MILES STANDISH—  That’s what I always say: 
if you wish a thing to be well done, you must 
do it yourself; you must not leave it to others!” 


EpitortaL Note: The play which appears here was 
written and dramatized by the seventh grade of High 
Street School, Martinsburg, West Virginia, under the 
direction of J. C. Kidwiler. ; 

The quotations from The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, are used by permission 
of Houghton Mifflin Company, authorized publishers of 
Longfellow’s poems. 
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FIRST ANNOUNCER—' Nothing was heard in 
the room but the hurrying pen of the strip- 
ling, writing epistles important... . filled 
with the name and the fame of the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla.” 

MILES STANDISH (walking over to John 
Alden) —“When you have finished your work, 
I have something important to tell you. Be 
not however in haste; I can wait; I shall not 
be impatient!” 

JOHN ALDEN (looking up)—‘Speak, for 
whenever you speak, I am always ready ... . 
to hear whatever pertains to Miles Standish.” 

MILES STANDISH— Tis not good for a man 
to be alone, say the Scriptures. . . . . Since 
Rose Standish died, my life has been weary and 
dreary . . . . Oft in my lonely hours have | 
thought of the maiden Priscilla. . . . . Go to 
the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of 
Plymouth, say that a blunt old captain, a man 
not of words but of actions, offers his hand 
and his heart.” 

JOHN ALDEN—“If you would have it well 
done—I am only repeating your maxim—you 
must do it yourself; you must not leave it to 
others!” 

MILES SrANDIsH-—" Truly the maxim is good, 
and I do not mean to gainsay it... .. I’m 
not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth 
of a cannon, but of a thundering ‘No!’ point 
blank from the mouth of a woman... .. 
Surely you cannot refuse what | ask in the 
name of our friendship!” 

JOHN ALDEN (laying away pen and don- 
ning his coat and hat)—“The name of friend- 
ship is sacred; what you demand in that name, 
I have not the power to deny you!” 

(John Alden leaves the room and Miles 
Standish takes a book and sits down and reads.) 

SECOND ANNOUNCER—'So the strong will 
prevailed . . . . and Alden went on his er- 
rand.” 


ScENE II 


(Priscilla is sitting at the spinning wheel.) 

FIRST ANNOUNCER— All around John Alden 
was calm, but within him commotion and con- 
flict, love contending with friendship.” 

JOHN ALDEN (stopping at the partly open 
door) —“Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the 
hope, the illusion? . ... This is the cross I 
must bear.” (Knocks on door.) 

(Priscilla opens the door and sees John Alden 
with a bunch of flowers in his hand.) 

PRIscILLA—Good day, John. “I knew it 
was you, when I heard your step in the pas- 
sage; for I was thinking of you, as I sat there 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


TWO ANNOUNCERS—Wear school clothes. 

MILES STANDISH—Dressed in knickers, 
with buckles at knees and or. shoes, and 
coat, cape, and Puritan hat. 

JOHN ALDEN—Dressed in the same way 
as Miles Standish, 

PRISCILLA—Wears a long dress, a white 
apron, and a Puritan cap. 

MESSENGER—Dressed in school clothes. 


WATTAWAMAT 
Wear blankets and 


PECKSUOT ; 
: —headbands with feath- 
FOUR OTHER : 
ers; have faces painted. 
INDIANS 


FLDER BREWSTER—Wears a long black 
gown with a white surplice over 
shoulders. 

SINGERS—A few, off stage. Wear school 
clothes. 


SETTING 


Scene I—Interior of the Standish 
cabin, At the back of the stage is a fire- 
place in which is an old-time kettle sus- 
pended from a tripod. ‘There are three 
chairs and a table with a few books on it. 
Some swords and guns and a breastplate 
are hanging on the wall. 

Scene Il.—Interior of Priscilla’s cabin. 
It is the same as the Standish cabin ex- 
cept that there is no armor. There is a 
vase on the mantel. A spinning wheel, 
ready for use, is near the fireplace. 
(Knitting may be substituted for spin- 
ning if a spinning wheel is not available.) 

Scene Ill.—The same as Scene I, 

Scene 1V.—The same as Scene II, with 
a skein of yarn on the table, 




















singing and spinning.” (John Alden gives her 
the flowers. They walk toward the table and 
chairs.) « + « « Thank you, John. “I have been 
thinking all day .... of the hedgerows of 
England .... and familiar faces of neigh- 
bors... .. You will say it is wrong,.... 
but I almost wish myself back in old England.” 

JOHN ALDEN—‘Indeed I do not condemn 
you; stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed 
in this terrible winter. . . . . So I have come 
to you now, with an offer and proffer of mar- 
riage (Priscilla drops flowers, sits down, lis- 
tens intently) made by a good man and true, 
Miles Standish, the Captain of Plymouth!” 

PRISCILLA—' If the great Captain of Plym- 
outh is so very eager to wed me, why does he 
not come himself, and take the trouble to woo 
me?” 

JOHN ALDEN—The Captain is very busy 


protecting the colony (Continued on page 74) 
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CHARACTERS 


LOVE BREWSTER SATLOR 
MRS. BREWSTER CAPTAIN STANDISH 
MARY ALLERTON MR. HOPKINS 
WRESTLING PRISCILLA MULLINS 
BREWSTER JOHN BILLINTON 
MRS. HOPKINS MRS. ALLERTON 
GILES HOPKINS MRS. MULLINS 
The play may include any number of 
characters. 


CosTUMES 


Pilgrim women and girls wear long 
gray or black dresses and capes. Their 
white collars, aprons, and caps are made 
from white crepe paper. 

Pilgrim men and boys wear ordinary 
dark knickers and dark cloth coats. They 
wear collars cut from white construction 
paper, and high-crowned, stiff-brimmed 
black hats. They may cover their shoes 
with black cloth or pull black socks over 
them. Add large buckles of gold-colored 
cardboard. 

Indians wear robes made of burlap 
sacks trimmed with colored construction 
paper cut to represent feathers, and head- 
dresses cut from colored paper to resem- 


ble feathers. 
SETTING 
Act I.—In the “Mayflower” cabin. 
Act I],—In the Hopkins’ log cabin. 
Act I1.—In the Common House. 




















@ ‘THE third grade was to prepare a Thanks- 

giving program. ‘The pupils decided to 
write a little play. Many Pilgrim stories were 
read. The children learned of our early settlers’ 
struggle for shelter, food, and clothing. After 
they had gained an understanding and respect 
for our first settlers, they composed the play 
which we herewith present. 


Act | 


(A Pilgrim woman and three children sit in 
a group in the cabin. Mrs. Brewster is kunit- 
ting, while. Mary sews on a sampler. Two small 
boys, Love and Wrestling, are cutting notches 
in long sticks, conversing with their mother 
and Mary, and watching them as they work.) 


The First Year at Plymouth 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


NORA McCARTHY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt Schooi, Hurley, Wisconsin 


Love—How the “Mayflower” rocks! The 
sea is so rough today. 

MRS. BREWSTER—Fear not, Love. The strong 
wind will help us. It will fill the great white 
sails and carry our ship along. 

MARY—It frightens me when the wind tosses 
our ship about. I wish we were back home in 
Holland. 

MRS. BREWSTER—Silence, child. 
of our old home. 

LovE—Mother, why do we have to cross the 
ocean? 

MRS. BREWSTER—Love, we are going to a 
new land. There we hope to find happiness. 
There we can worship as we please. 

WRESTLING—Tell us again what the new 
land will be like, Mother. 

MRS. BREWSTER—It is indeed a wonderful 
country. There are great forests of beautiful 
trees. We may use the trees to build our 
homes. There is rich soil to grow fine crops, 
and there are many animals to provide food 
and clothing. 

LOve—May I have new fur mittens? 

MRS. BREWSTER—Yes, my child. 

MARY—What animals are there? 

MRS. BREWSTER—I cannot name them all, 
Mary. But I have heard that many deer and 
bears roam the great forests. 

WRESTLING—Oh, then we can have some 
good fresh meat! I am tired of the salt meat 
we eat on this boat. 

MRS. BREWSTER—Hush, Wrestling. You must 
be patient. 

WRESTLING—I am sorry. 

MARY—When we reach the new country, 
I shall run up and down the beach. It is so 
crowded in here. We can never run and play. 


Speak not 





Mabel Be By Mel/ 






































A sailor brings the welcome news that land is seen at last. 
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LOvE—Does anyone live there now, Mother? 

MRS. BREWSTER—Yes, my child. There are 
brave Indians living there, in houses made of 
skin. They kill the wild animals, and cook their 
flesh for food. They make their clothing from 
the hides of the animals. 

LovE—lI shall be so glad to reach America. 
Perhaps I can have the same kind of clothes the 
Indians wear. It will be exciting to play with 
the Indians. 

(Mrs. Hopkins enters and comes toward the 
group, carrying Oceanus. A large doll repre- 
sents the baby. Giles Hopkins is with her.) 

MARY—Look, Love! Here comes Mistress 
Hopkins with her new baby. 

MRS. BREWSTER—Good day to you, Mistress 
Hopkins. Good day, Giles. Do sit on this side 
of the cabin. It is warmer here. 

MARY—Isn’t he a dear little baby? 
he would smile. 

LoveE—Why did you name him Oceanus? 

MRS. HOPKINS—We called him Oceanus be- 
cause he was born on the ocean, Love. 

MRS. BREWSTER—My sons, Giles is also cut- 
ting a new notch in a long stick to mark the 
days of our journey. 

MKS. HOPKINS—Giles, you and Love and 
Wrestling must put your sticks over the doors 
of our new homes when we reach America. 

GiLes—Yes, and each time we look at them, 
we will thank God for our safe journey. 

(Loud cries of “Land!” are beard coming 
from the deck. Everyone listens intently.) 

WRESTLING—Listen, | hear excited 
coming from the deck. What is it? 

SAILOR (rushes in)—Land! We see land. 

(All rise and show great excitement.) 

(Enter Captain Standish.) 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—It is true. There are 
leaves and twigs floating on the water. Land 
birds have been seen. There is land in the dis- 
tance. By night we shall reach our new home. 
Thank God our journey is ended. 


I wish 


cries 


Acr II 


MR. HOPKINS (talking to Mrs. Hopkins, as 
they look around their new home)—My, these 
have been busy weeks! The men and boys 
have built and furnished the big log Common 
House. Besides that, we have built a little log 
cabin for each family. We are the last family 
to move into our new home. 

MRS. HOPKINS—Oh, how clean everything 
looks. How good it smells. Just like a pine 
forest. What a lovely cradle for Oceanus. 
How did you make it? 

MR. HOPKINS—Everything was made from 
our wonderful trees. The cradle was made 
from a large tree trunk. I spent many hours 
trying to hollow it out. (Continued on page 69) 
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Thanksgiving Time 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Sing of the har - vest in the sum -mer and the fall. 


tuned bells; 


TRL, 


triangle; 
R indicates rap of tambourine; 


R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., 
S indicates shake. 


tambourine. 


Cymbals may play drum part if desired. 
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Romance in the Dictionary 


A PLAY FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK FOR ALL GRADES 


AGNES M. FINEGAN 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, John K. Tarbox School, Lawrence, Massachusetts 
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ScENE I 


(Mother is seated in an armchair, sewing.) 

BOBBIE (enters)—Hello, Mother. 

MOTHER—Hello, Bobbie. Aren’t you rather 
late getting home from school? Where have 
you been? 

BOBBIE—Oh, I stayed after school. I helped 
my teacher. 

MOTHER—That was nice. 
help? 

BOBBIE—I corrected my vocabulary paper 
for Miss Brown. 

MOTHER—Oh, Bobbie, did you get zero in 
your language lesson again today? I thought 
you told me you studied your words. 

BOBBIE—I didn’t get zero. 

MOTHER—What did you get? 

BoBBIE—Ten. But I had one hundred in his- 
tory. I like history, but looking up words in 
the dictionary is terribly boring. 

MOTHER—Now, young man, it is time that 
you began to take your work seriously. After 
supper you go to your room where you can’t 
hear the radio, and study. 

BOBBIE—Oh, Mother! Can’t I just listen for 
a few minutes? 

MOTHER—No! You'll have to begin doing 
some real work. Because a thing is difficult is 
no reason for avoiding it. 

Bospie—Well, I like to study interesting 
subjects like history, but not old stupid words. 


ScENE II 


(Bobbie sits at his desk, on which are sev- 
eral books, sketching airplanes on a paper.) 

BOBBIE—I'm sick of studying. I wonder 
what the words for tomorrow are. I have for- 
gotten. Here they are—curfew, thumb, echo, 
daisies, calculate, salary. What a silly list of 
words! They don’t mean anything to me. 


How did you 
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MR. DICTIONARY—Do you know that many 
of our English words have come from the 
Anglo-Saxon? You have some of them in your 
language lesson. 

BoBBIE—Really? 
ones. 

MR. DICTIONARY—Well, the word thumb js 
one. (He opens the big dictionary and a child 
stands up behind it holding a card on which 
the word thumb is printed.) 

FIRST WORD—Thumb (spells it) is from an 
Anglo-Saxon word meaning “swollen finger.” 

(Mr. Dictionary closes the book and tlh 
child disappears.) 

BOBBIE—Ha! Ha! That is good. The thumb 
is like a puffed-out finger. Isn’t it? 

MR. DICTIONARY (#0ds)—Take the word 
daisies. (He opens the book and a child ap- 
pears with that word on a card.) 

SECOND worD—The Anglo-Saxons invented 
a name for the white flower with the round 


I'd like to know which 








MR. DICTIONARY (from behind the stand )— 
They might mean a great deal to you, Bobbie. 

BOBBIE—W ho’s that? 

MR. DICTIONARY—Mr. Dictionary speaking. 
(He,comes from behind the dictionary stand.) 

BOBBIE—Well if it isn’t Old Drybones him- 
self! I didn’t know you could talk. 

MR. DICTIONARY—Why not? I have plenty 
of words to use. 

BOBBIE—What do you want? 

MR. DICTIONARY—I want you to get ac- 
quainted with me. Come, Bobbie, look up 
those words. You will have to use them in 
sentences tomorrow. 

BOBBIE—Oh, stop bothering me. Can’t you 
see I’m busy? I’ve never bothered you. 

MR. DICTIONARY—That’s what Miss Brown 
said to you yesterday. After all, I really want 
to help you. If you will let me, I will teach 
you to know English and use it well. 

BOBBIE—But all this is so dry! Now it 
would be different if you were a history book. 
I'm simply stupendous in history! 

MR. DICTIONARY—There! You used the 
wrong word. Why didn’t you say that you 
are well-read in history? 

BOBBIE—I wanted to show how very good | 
am. 

MR. DICTIONARY—Are you really fond of 
history? Have you read about the Anglo- 
Saxons? 

BOBBIE—Sure—I mean—certainly. | They 
were very brave and fine seamen who sailed 
over the North Sea and settled in Britain about 
the fifth century. 

MR. DICTIONARY—That is very good. I can 
see that you have studied your history. 

BOBBIE—Well, history is about people and 
old customs. I wish I had been one of those 
early Anglo-Saxons. I bet I would have been 
a fine sailor. 





CHARACTERS 


BoBBIFE—A middle-grade boy. 
MOTHER—An upper-grade girl. 
MR. DICTIONARY—An upper-grade boy. 
worps—Six primary or middle-grade 
children, each of whom gives the 
meaning of one word. 
SETTING 

Scene I1.—The living room of Bobbie's 
home toward suppertime. 

Scene I1,—Bobbie’s room, an hour later. 
There is a desk or table. Conspicuously 
placed is a large dictionary on a tall 
stand. The front of the stand is covered 
with cloth to conceal a child crouched 
behind it. The stand should be against 
the background in such a way that the 
Words may take their places and leave 
without being seen by the audience. 


SUGGESTIONS 


This play may be presented as a radio- 
style drama without changing the dia- 
logue. An announcer may be added to 
the cast. The speeches need not be mem- 
orized. Cast members, seated on the 
platform, rise and stand near the mi- 
crophone to read their parts. If your 
school has a real amplifying system, it 
may be used effectively. If not, a toy mi- 
crophone may be made by the pupils. 

Mr. Dictionary can give all the parts 
designated for the Words if a smaller cast 
is needed. 




















yellow center. They thought that the center 
looked like the sun, the eye of day, so they 
cclled the flowers day’s eyes. (Spells daisies.) 

BOBBIE—Just think! We're still using 4 
word that the Anglo-Saxons invented fifteen 
hundred years ago! 

(The child goes out of sight.) 

MR. DICTIONARY (closes the book)—Lets 
look at the other new words. Do you know 
what curfew means? 

BOBBIE—It’s some kind of bell. Isn't it? 
Did the Anglo-Saxons give us that word, too? 

MR. DICTIONARY—No, that is a Norman 
word. Have you studied about the Normans? 

BOBBIE—Oh, yes! They went to Britain from 
Normandy in France. (Continued on page 77) 
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LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


B ONE of the great migrations 

of history began during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The vast western world, 
hitherto unknown, had now be- 
come available for colonization. 
Thousands of people crossed the 
Atlantic to establish new homes 
in a land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. The life of these pio- 
neers, and how they conquered 
their strange new world, is a long 
and fascinating story, a little of 
which is told here. Migration is 
still going on from the Old 
World to the New, but the pio- 
neer conditions of the colonial 
period have passed away. 





On this crudely constructed table we can see wooden, pewter, and 
earthenware dishes used by the Pilgrims. Notice the way the walls 
are finished. Photograph taken by E. P. McLaughlin at Harlow House, Plymouth, Mass 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B THE discoveries of the fifteenth cen- 
tury resulted in the opening up of the 
Western Hemisphere to European immi- 
gration. Explorers first, then traders, and 
then settlers came to the New World. 

The settlers, unlike the explorers and 
traders, brought their families and founded 
homes. They came for religious reasons, 
for a chance to rise in the world, and espe- 
cially for better land. They established 
thirteen colonies which were scattered all 
along the eastern coast. 

The colonial period lasted for more than 
a hundred fifty years, that is, until the 
American Revolution. By that time there 
were about two and a half million people 
in the colonies, ; 

The thirteen colonies fall into three 
groups. First there were the four colonies 
of New England—Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land. The majority of this group came for 
religious liberty and had rigid ideas of mo- 
rality. They lived in villages. Few were 
wealthy and all worked. 

The middle colonies were New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 
While the New Englanders were mainly 
English, people of the middle colonies were 
of many nationalities, including Dutch, 
Swedes, Germans, and French. Some of 
them came for religious reasons, for exam- 
ple, the Quakers and the Huguenots. Oth- 
ers came to better their lot. A few were 
wealthy with large estates, but the majority 
were industrious, thrifty farmers. 

The southern colonies were Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. Many people in these colonies 
lived on large plantations with servants and 
slaves. Others were farmers and small land- 
owners. The population, largely English, 
was scattered, with few towns and villages. 
There were, from the first, great social dif- 
ferences among the people of the southern 
colonies. 

Although the thirteen colonies differed 
greatly, there were also many points of 
similarity. Agriculture was the leading 
industry in all the colonies, from the small 
farms of New England to the great tobacco 
plantations of the South. In the beginning, 
the colonies looked to the Old World for 
all their luxuries and many of their neces- 
sities, but as the years went by, they de- 
veloped an increasing ability to supply their 
own wants. 

This unit treats colonial life in general, 
during the years 1607 to 1776. Discussion 
of historical events, such as disputes with 
the French and conflicts with the Indians, 
has been entirely omitted from these brief 
accounts, which attempt only to present a 
picture of home, family, and community 


life during the colonial period. 
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Objectives 


A study of this unit should enable chil- 
dren to: 

1. Understand their present environ- 
ment through a knowledge of the past, and 
through carrying out typical handcrafts. 

2. Feel great pride in the history of their 
own country. 

3. Appreciate the hardships of the early 
settlers. 

4. Realize that most of their time was 
spent in securing the necessities of life— 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

§. Understand how the colonists adapted 
their mode of living to their environment. 

6. Appreciate what they learned from 
the Indians. 

7. Appreciate the advantages of learn- 
ing to work hard and take responsibility. 

8. Understand the reasons for the colo- 
nists’ leaving Europe. 

9. Realize that the colonies differed in 
many ways. 

10. Perceive how greatly living condi- 
tions changed during the one hundred fifty 
years of the colonial period. 


Method 


In a study of colonial life little firsthand 
experience is possible. ‘The sources of in- 
formation are chiefly books and pictures. 
Vividness may be achieved in two ways: 
first, by a tie-up with the colonial or pio- 
neer past of the children’s own region; and 
second, through the actual carrying out of 
typical crafts and industries. 


For Primary Grades 


Treat the three stories as bits of history. 
Children often want to know whether a 
story is true. The little story of Annetje 
is imaginary, although based on historical 
data. She was a real little girl who lived 
during the Dutch period (1623-1664) , but 
more than that we do not know, as there 
are no authentic accounts of children from 
that colony. The biographical accounts of 
Franklin and Washington are historically 
accurate. All of the facts and events 
which they contain are drawn from au- 
thentic sources. Franklin was born in 1706 
and Washington in 1732. Conditions de- 
scribed in these two stories are therefore 
those of the eighteenth century. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


Use the six accounts in these two sections 
together. Children in these grades should 
do much reading and research on colonial 
history, and can carry out many interest- 
ing and practical handcrafts. 
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Many of the Eng- 
lish colonists soon 
built frame houses 
that had thatched 
roofs like those to 
be seen in England. 
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CHILDREN OF THE COLONIES 
For Primary Grades 


ANNETJE OF NEW AMSTERDAM 


@ ANNETIE wasa little Dutch girl. She 
lived many years ago in the colony of 
New Amsterdam, later called New York. 

The colony was located on the tip of 
Manhattan Island between two mighty 
rivers, with a great bay in front. 

Annetje’s home was near the water. Al- 
most any day she could look out of her 
window and see sailing vessels which had 
come from Holland for furs and lumber. 

Annetje’s father was in charge of the 
trading post. It stood inside the fort. 

Annetje was sometimes allowed to visit 
the trading post. Indians would come there 
with beaver or mink skins. Annetje’s fa- 
ther would give a piece of bright cloth or 
some shiny cheap jewelry for a skin. 

The people of New Amsterdam lived in 
wooden, brick, or stone houses. Each fam- 
ily had a garden. These gardens were gay 
with tulips and other flowers. Apple and 
peach trees had been brought over in ships. 

Farm animals too had been brought over. 
Many families had cows, sheep, and pigs in 
their barns, and chickens and geese in the 
barnyards. 

A palisade or wooden wall went clear 
across the island. It separated the settle- 
ment from the rest of the island. It was 
twelve feet high and half a mile long. 

Every evening at nine o’clock the church 
bell at the fort rang the curfew. During 
the night a watchman walked through the 
town. He called out the hours and the 
weather. 

Up beyond the palisade there were large 
boweries or farms. Annetje’s uncle lived 
on one of them. 

Forests of large trees were all around the 
farm, Annetje was not allowed to wan- 
der into the woods, because sometimes there 
were wolves and bears prowling about. 

Annetje went to school inside the fort. 
The schoolmaster taught reading and writ- 
ing to all. Only boys learned arithmetic, 
for it was not thought necessary for girls. 

The Dutch people of New Amsterdam 
were very fond of their homes and kept 
them spotlessly clean, They scrubbed and 
washed every day. They milked the cows 
and made cheese and butter. 

They worked in their gardens. They 
raised sheep and made cloth from the wool. 
They knit woolen stockings for winter. 
Everybody dressed in bright colors. 

Sometimes they strolled along the wa- 
ter’s edge in a park called Bowling Green. 
There they might meet the Dutch gover- 
nor, Peter Stuyvesant. 

Although these Dutch colonists worked 
hard, they had many good times and en- 
joyed their life in the new colony. 
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BENJAMIN OF BOSTON AND PHILADELPHIA 


B® MORE than two hundred years ago, 

there was born in Boston a boy named 
Benjamin Franklin. This boy grew up to 
be a very famous man. 

He had a long and busy life. Some peo- 
ple call him “the many-sided Franklin,” 
because he did so many things well. 

Benjamin was one of seventeen children. 
His father and mother often had guests. 


_ The children learned much from listening 


to the conversations. 

The house was near the water. Benjamin 
learned to swim well and to row a boat. He 
was the leader among the boys he knew. 

But there was more work than play in 
the life of a colonial boy. Benjamin’s fa- 
ther had all his sons learn trades. 

Benjamin was a good reader and scholar, 
so he was sent to a Latin school, with the 
idea that he might be a preacher. Here he 
stayed about a year. At that time he was 
eight years old. 

Later the father’s plans changed and 
Benjamin went to another school to learn 
arithmetic and writing. When he was ten, 
his school days were over. Like his broth- 
ers, he had to go to work. 

Mr. Franklin was a candle- and soap- 
maker. He took Benjamin into his shop. 
The boy had to cut wicks for the candles 
and fill candle molds with tallow. Some- 
times he served customers or did errands. 

He did not like the work at all, and 
begged to go to sea like one of his brothers. 
This the father would not permit. 

At last, after two years, when Benjamin 
was twelve, he was allowed to change his 
trade. He was sent to work with his broth- 
er James, who was a printer. 

Benjamin liked this work better because 
he could read many books. Although only 
a young boy, he wrote some pieces for his 
brother’s newspaper. 

Benjamin and James did not get on well 
together. At last Benjamin ran away. He 
went to New York on a sailboat and tried 
to get work there as a printer. 

Then, hearing of a job in Philadelphia, 
he took another boat, walked many miles 
in the rain, took still another boat, and at 
last reached Philadelphia. It was a hundred- 
mile journey and it took him six days. 
Today we can go in two hours by train. 

Benjamin, shabby and dirty, arrived in 
Philadelphia one Sunday morning. 

He was hungry and tired. He had no 
work and only about a dollar in his pocket. 

He walked up the street wondering 
where he could get something to eat. 
Along came a boy with some bread. 
Benjamin asked the boy where it came 
from. He was directed to a bakeshop. 





“Please give me a threepenny loaf of 
bread,” he said to the baker. He was given 
three great puffy rolls. Benjamin put one 
under each arm and began to eat the third 
while he walked along. 

Passing by a Quaker church, he walked 
in. He was so tired that he went to sleep 
during the meeting. “This was, there- 
fore,” says Franklin, “the first house I was 
in, or slept in, in Philadelphia.” 

In this humble way, Franklin came into 
Philadelphia, where he was later to earn 
wealth and honor. 


od 


GEORGE OF VIRGINIA 


BH QUITE a different boyhood was that 
of another famous colonial boy, George 
Washington of Virginia. 

George was born on a plantation. He 
too had many brothers and sisters. 

George’s father was a man of means and 
property. His beautiful plantation of a 
thousand acres was a mile wide. There 
were woodlands and open fields. 

The family home stood on the bank of a 
river. There were barns and storehouses, 
sheds and shops, on the plantation, and 
houses where the servants lived. } 

He had dogs, a pony, and later horses of 
his own. He had to ride even to neigh- 
bor’s houses because they were so far away. 

The ‘Washington plantation was a busy 
place. The father and mother had to man- 
age the servants and direct the work. 

There were no public schools near the 
Washington home. George went to private 
schools, sometimes taught by the minister. 
He learned to read and write, and was espe- 
cially good in arithmetic and surveying. 

At thirteen George gave up school and 
spent most of his days in the open air. He 
was strong and fond of hunting, fishing, 
and swimming. Every day he rode horse- 
back. He could run faster and jump far- 
ther than the other boys. He could toss 
bars, pitch quoits, and wrestle. 

He was a jolly, laughing boy, full of fun 
and fond of jokes. He was considerate and 
polite, and had many friends. 

Mr. Washington died when George was 
eleven. After. that the boy lived a good 
deal with his older brother Lawrence, on 
the brother’s estate, Mount Vernon. ‘This 
plantation was later George Washington's 
own home. 

At the age of sixteen he had a chance to 
help survey some land. He kept a diary of 
the trip. In it he tells how he was often 
soaked with rain, and sometimes had to 
swim his horse across deep streams, In an- 
other place he tells that each man served 
as his own cook, using forked sticks for 
spits and large chips of wood for plates. 

Washington was so successful in survey- 
ing that he was made a public surveyor. 

Next this tall strong boy became a sol- 
dier. He received a commission, and at the 
age of twenty-one was Major Washington. 
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W.P. A. Photo, Courtesy, Museum of the City of New York 


Courtesy, Lssex Institute, Salem, Mass. 























Most girls made a sam- 
pler to show their skill 
with a needle. The child 


who made this one was 2 , 
only eleven years of age Pioneer women were never idle, for in 


when she completed it. addition to doing regular 
they took charge of making clothes for 
the family. This woman is carding 
Photo taken at Harlow House 


wool. 


Young Benjamin Franklin worked for his father, 


who was a candle- and soapmaker. 


finished candles that are hanging on the wall. 
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New Amsterdam’s profitable 
fur trade with the Indians 
made the Weigh House Pier 
a busy place. This model 
gives us an idea of how it 
might have looked in 1654. 








Notice the 


housework, 


Plymouth, Mass 





Early life in New Amsterdam is shown in this typical 
street scene. W.P. A, Photo, Courtesy, Museum of the City of New York 
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Ihoto taken at Harlow House, Plymouth, Mass, 





In colonial America many busy hours were spent 
spinning flax (above). The thread was later 
woven into linen cloth on a hand loom (below). 


Courtesy, Basen Institute 
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HOME, FOOD, AND CLOTHES OF COLONIAL PEOPLE 
For Middle Grades 


VARIOUS TYPES OF HOMES 


@ THE first thing that every settler in a 
new country has to do is to build a 
house for his family. 

The colonists who came to America to 
settle found plenty of lumber. Many peo- 
ple had to cut down big trees before they 
even had a place to build a house or make 
a garden, so naturally the first homes were 
made of wood. Haste was necessary, since 
the family might be living in a rude hut or 
with neighbors while the house was being 
built. 

Of course, it was difficult for one man to 
build a house alone, so there was a great 
deal of teamwork. In building a log cabin, 
for instance, a man first chopped down 
the trees, and cut the logs into the proper 
lengths. Then came the logrolling, as it 
was called. The men of the neighborhood 
met and rolled the heavy logs over the 
ground to the site of the new home. Then 
they had a house-raising. 

First a stone foundation was laid in a 
shallow trench, and four corner posts were 
set up. The logs were lifted one by one to 
make the walls, and pinned together with 
strong wooden pins. Openings were left 
for windows and a door. 

The chinks between the logs were filled 
with pieces of wood and a mixture of clay, 
mud, and straw. The roof was made by 
laying log poles across the top, and fasten- 
ing bark or rushes to the poles. 

Windows were usually of oiled paper in- 
stead of glass. Heavy wooden shutters 
kept out the cold, and also the light, in 
winter weather. A door was hung on 
leather hinges and had a wooden latch. 

Sometimes the floor was of dirt or rush- 
es; sometimes it was a puncheon floor. 
Puncheons were half logs smoothed with an 
ax. They were laid on the ground close to- 
gether, forming a fine durable floor. 

Fireplaces and chimneys were sometimes 
~ made of logs and plastered with clay. Flat 
stones were used if they could be found. 

Then the settler made a few benches, a 
bed, and a table. Hay or pine boughs were 
brought in to sleep on, and the home was 
ready. 

The cabins were lighted by the open 
wood fire or by candles. Cooking was all 
done over the fire, which also kept the 
cabin warm. 

Of course no settler was satisfied with a 
log cabin for long. Soon better and more 
permanent homes began to be built. These 
differed almost as much as houses do today. 
Some houses were made of wood, others of 
brick. They had several rooms and might 
be two or three stories high. Roofs were 


of wooden shingles, tiles, or slate. 
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Much of the furniture was still made by 
hand, but the richer colonists sent to Eng- 
land for many furnishings. There were 
beautiful chests of drawers and four-poster 
beds in the bedrooms; tables and comforta- 
ble chairs in the living rooms. Rugs and 
rag carpets covered the floors. Many of 
these supplies were paid for by sending 
lumber, fish, furs, and tobacco to Europe. 

Near the houses people planted lilacs and 
other bushes. There were gardens filled 
with bright flowers. Roses bloomed around 
the stone doorsteps, and vines climbed over 
the brick walls. Almost every family had 
fruit trees and a vegetable garden. 
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KINDS OF FOOD 


B® THE kitchen was the center of the 
colonial home. The most important 
part of the kitchen was the enormous brick 
or stone fireplace where cooking was done. 
Inside the fireplace swung iron cranes 
from which pots and kettles hung. Beside 
the chimney was a brick oven. A wood 
fire was built inside and kept roaring until 
the bricks were piping hot. Then the em- 
bers were all raked out, and in went cakes 
and pies, bread, a big pot of beans, or per- 
haps a great pudding. 

Hunting and fishing supplied the colo- 
nists with much of their food. They had 
wild turkey, quail, ducks, and pigeons; 
venison; bear meat; rabbits and squirrels; 
abundant fish, oysters, clams, and lobster. 

Berries of all kinds grew wild, as did 
grapes and plums. There were many kinds 
of nuts in the woods. Wild honey was 
sometimes used instead of sugar. 

From the Indians, people learned how to 
tap maple trees and make sugar. The In- 
dians also gave them seeds for growing 
beans and pumpkins, and their mainstay, 
corn. 

There were no farm animals in the New 
World, so at first almost every ship brought 
over oxen, cows, sheep, and pigs, as well as 
chickens, ducks, and geese. All these ani- 
mals thrived and were soon abundant. This 
meant for the family table the addition of 
milk, butter, and cheese; beef, pork, and 
mutton; and eggs and poultry. 

Equally important were the seeds and 
plants brought over. Apples were grown 
almost at once, and later such other fruits 
as cherries, quinces, and peaches. Wheat, 
rye, rice, and other grains were planted in 
the rich soil. Almost every family had a 
kitchen garden with peas, carrots, turnips, 
cabbage, lettuce, and herbs for seasoning. 

Some families had a sort of outdoor 
room banked with earth, called a root cel- 


lar, in which they stored vegetables for 
winter use. Common ways of keeping 
food were preserving it with sugar, and 
salting, smoking, or drying it. Cod and 
other fish were salted; meat, especially beef 
and pork, was smoked and salted. Apples, 
cranberries, and other fruits were made in- 
to preserves. Dried apples and pumpkins 
were prepared for use in winter pies and 
puddings. There were also dried peas and | 
beans, and of course plenty of corn. After 
a few years there were wheat and rye. 


. 
COLONIAL CLOTHING 


@ ‘THERE were many differences in the 

clothing of colonial people; but in one 
respect all were alike. The children were 
dressed just like their parents. A little girl 
of fashion would wear bonnets and gloves, 
high-heeled shoes, and a mask when she 
went outdoors. Boys did not have com- 
fortable play suits, but dressed as their 
fathers did. 

Among the Puritans, women and girls 
wore long dresses of various colors and 
sometimes a white kerchief about the neck, 
a little white cap, and a white apron. 
White stockings and square-toed shoes 
completed the costume. Quakers wore 
dresses of gray or other somber tones. 

The boys and men of the family wore 
long coats which reached to their knees, 
knee breeches, white cuffs and neckwear, 
dark knitted stockings, and square-toed 
buckled shoes. They had high broad- 
brimmed hats. 

Elsewhere in the colonies well-to-do peo- 
ple dressed richly. Women wore silk and 
velvet dresses and many petticoats. They 
had beautiful lace collars, gay hats, and 
heavy jewelry. 

Men also wore silk and velvet. They had 
coats with lace ruffles, embroidered vests, 
and knee breeches. Crimson, plum, white, 
and peach were colors commonly worn. 

Everyday clothes and clothes worn by 
working people were of homespun wool 
and linen. One common kind of cloth 
was linsey-woolsey, which was part linen 
and part wool. 

In the cold weather women wore quilted 
hoods, shawls, and thick woolen capes or 
cloaks. Men wore woolen coats lined with 
leather, or leather coats lined with wool. 
The skin of the deer, called buckskin, made 
fine soft leather for these garments. Men 
and boys often wore fur caps and mittens. 

Linen, made from flax which was raised 
on the farms, was worn in the summer. 
Late in the colonial period, cotton cloth 
was used. 

All the clothing was made in the home. 
Stockings were knit, and people wore stout 
homemade shoes. 

Preparation of clothing took a great deal 
of time, for the wool and flax had to be 
raised on the farm, spun, woven, and dyed; 
before it was knit or sewed into garments. 
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COLONIAL ROOMS 


This mahogany high- 
boy is typical of some 
of the lovely furniture 
which was used in 
New England homes 
in the colonial period. 


er 
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The early settlers who patterned 
their homes after those of the 
Indians were able to have very 
few comforts. Courtesy, Pioneers’ Village 


Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 
Winthrop-style desks 
used today were first 
made in New England. 


W. BP. A. Photo, Courtesy, Museum of the City of New York 





Courtesy, Fesev Institute, Salem, Wass 





Courtesy, bases lnstiute, Salem, Mas 


The Dutch lost control of New Amsterdam 





in 1664, but their influence on the life By studying the arti- 
of the colony continued. This New York cles of furniture in 
home of 1700 is in the Dutch tradition. an old-time’ kitchen 


you can learn many 
things about the cus- 
toms of the colonists. 











Above we see the parlor from the Hart House, 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, 1640. The bedroom at 
right is from the Shaw House, Hampton, New 
Hampshire, 1725. Courtesy, Lhe Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES 
For Upper Grades 


VARIOUS ACTIVITIES IN THE HOME 


BM THE lives of most colonists were spent 
in a constant round of work. Much of 


‘it had to be repeated daily. Meals had to 


be prepared, often for a big family, the 
house kept clean, and the farm animals 
cared for. —— of wood had to be 
supplied for fuel. Babies had to be looked 
after. The spinning wheel and the loom 
were in constant use. 

Other work was occasional or seasonal. 
Springtime brought plowing and sowing; 
summer, cultivating and weeding; autumn, 
cornhusking and candlemaking. During 
the winter, the men had leisure to use their 
jackknives in carving articles needed in 
the home. 

Not only furniture, but many smaller 
articles, were fashioned from wood. The 
jackknives were used to make wooden 
spoons and trenchers, wooden bowls and 
plates, wooden piggins or milk pails, and 
many other utensils for the house, as well 
as wooden pegs, yokes for oxen, and all 
sorts of farm necessities. 

One type of constant work was the prep- 
aration of thread and cloth. The spinning 
wheel was in daily use by women and girls, 
as they spun woolen or linen thread. Some 
of the wool was knit into stockings, mit- 
tens, scarfs, and wristlets. Most of the 
thread was woven into cloth. Cloth had to 
be made not only for garments, but also 
for table linen, window and bed hangings, 
all of the bedding, and some of the rugs. 

There were small table looms on which 
were made narrow articles like handker- 
chiefs, suspenders, garters, or hair ribbons. 
Remember that all of these things had to 
be made at home. 

A woman going to spend the afternoon 
with a neighbor might carry along one of 
these looms, or her knitting, for of course 
a whole afternoon could never be spent in 
idleness, merely visiting. 

Some of the important work could not 
be done by one family alone, so the custom 
of sharing work grew. All the men and 
boys of a neighborhood would go to the 
woods together in the early spring to make 
maple sugar. At planting time, men shared 
their oxen. When the hay was ready for 
the barn, it was carried there by groups of 
men. 

Community bees were held in the eve- 
ning for apple paring or cornhusking. They 
were jolly times for getting together in a 
social way. 

In all this work the children shared. 
Boys were expected to work from morning 
until night unless they were in school. 
They did farm chores, milked, cut and 
piled wood, and picked berries. 
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A girl could knit at the age of four or 
five; at six she spun flax and carded wool. 
Every girl learned to sew by making a sam- 
pler, which was a piece of cloth embroi- 
dered with letters and pictures. 

The colonial period was a time when each 
farm was a self-sufficient unit. Almost 
nothing was bought. There was little ready 
money, and small use for it. 

Sunday in most families was strictly 
observed as a religious day. On Saturday 
evening the work of the week was finished 
and no unnecessary work was done until 
Monday morning. Everybody went to 
church on Sunday and stayed all day, eat- 
ing a cold lunch between services. This 
period of rest and quiet and social inter- 
course must have been good for the whole 
family, after the strenuous work of the 
other six days. 
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CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AND SCHOOL LIFE 


H COLONIAL children were not only 

capable workers, but they were also 
respectful and polite. They were not al- 
lowed to speak at the table unless they were 
spoken to. 

It was a good thing that children were 
taught to be quiet and busy, since families 
were usually large and there was much 
work to be done. There was no place for a 
naughty or a lazy child. 

At school, children were strictly, some- 
times harshly, dealt with. The teacher had 
a ferule which was in daily use even for 
small offenses. 

The schools were not much like schools 
of today. For little children and girls there 
was a dame school, kept by some woman in 
her own house. She taught reading, writ- 
ing, and sometimes arithmetic. 

If there was a real schoolhouse, it was 
often cold and drafty. The seats were hard 
benches without backs. Children stood 
before the teacher in rows to recite. 

Writing was done in a copybook with 
homemade ink and a pen made out of a 
goose quill. Children wrote better then 
than they do now. 

There were few books. All children be- 
gan with the hornbook, which was not a 
book at all, but a kind of one-page primer, 
attached to a board and covered with a 
piece of horn. When children had memo- 
rized the hornbook they read from the 
New England Primer. It was a very re- 
ligious book containing maxims, verses, 
prayers, and a catechism. After finishing 
the primer, a child was able to read the 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, and the few other 


books of the household. 





There were no arithmetic books. Every 
teacher owned a sum book from which he 
read to his pupils. They copied the rules 
and examples into their ciphering books, 
and then worked out the sums. 

A few boys, but no girls, went to a 
grammar school where they studied English 
grammar and Latin. The books had to be 
memorized and recited to the master. 

We may smile at these old-fashioned 
schools, but let us not forget that the first 
free public schools in the world were those 
founded by the American colonists. We 
must remember too that the school term 
was short, and that colonial children re- 
ceived much of their education at home. 


¢ 


METHODS OF TRAVEL 


HB THE colonists did not take long jour- 

neys as people do now. A few traveled 
about on business, and others went to Eng- 
land to get an education or to look after 
their affairs, but the majority never went 
fifty miles from home. 

Along the coast and on rivers, there was 
considerable travel by water. Pinnaces and 
other large sailing vessels went back and 
forth across the Atlantic. Sloops, shallops, 
and schooners, many built in New Eng- 
land, went up and down rivers and across 
lakes. 

Rafts and flatboats transported lumber, 
tobacco, and other freight on the rivers. 
Rowboats and Indian canoes were used for 
short water trips. Ferryboats propelled by 
oars carried people across narrow stretches 
of water, for there were few bridges. 

The first land travel among the colonists 
was walking. Men with loads carried packs 
strapped to their backs. After horses were 
brought over from Europe, journeys were 
usually taken on horseback. Women often 
rode on a pillion, or cushion, behind their 
husbands. 

The Indians had many trails through the 
country, and at first the settlers used those 
when traveling. Later some of the trails 
were widened into tote roads and bridle- 
paths, and then into rough roads suitable 
for an oxcart or a carriage. Over soft wet 
ground, bumpy corduroy roads were built 
by laying logs close together. 

One special horseman, the post rider, 
should be mentioned. He carried letters 
for the colonists in his saddlebags. 

Late in the colonial period, stagecoaches 
became common in more settled sections 
and were the best means of public travel. 
Stages had regular routes just as bus lines 
do today. The stages were wagons, often 
without springs. A stage might travel one 
hundred miles in a day, changing horses 
frequently. Travelers stopped at inns over 
night. 

As roads became better and horses more 


common, well-to-do people drove private | 


carriages drawn by fine horses.  Sleighs 
were used in the North during the winter. 
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Letters were written in 
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Heaven, Aiton iby 
Name; thy Kingdom ao, thy 


Will be donéan as itis 
ive us this Day 
our daily Breads and © rgive 
us our Tre{pafles, as we forgive 
them that Trefpal¥ dgainft us : 
And lead us not into Temp- 
tation, bas deliver us from 


The Puritan children were usu- 
ally taught in a dame school 
which a colonial woman held at 
her home. Courtesy, Pioneers’ tillage 







A hornbook was one reading 
page pasted on a thin board 
and covered with a sheet of 
transparent horn. fwing Calloway 








In New England one sees many churches similar to 
this one that was erected in 1762. Courtesy, Essex Institute 
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At New York, ships exchanged their manufac- 
tured goods for raw materials. Culver Service 


Although the first roads were rough 
and muddy, better ones were soon 
built. This one-horse chaise was a 
type of vehicle used. Courtesy, Essex Institut 







Here we see a post rider receiving a letter which may take 
him days to deliver. W.P. A. Photo, Courtesy, Museum of the City of New York 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


B IT IS possible for children to carry out 

many colonial activities in the class- 
Such work will make their colonial 
study more meaningful and interesting, 
and will also help them to appreciate their 
own conveniences. 


For All Grades 


SPINNING AND WEAVING WOOL 


Begin with unwashed wool. Wash it in 
lukewarm water; card it into a sliver with 
wool cards. Spin it on a hand spindle, 
as children cannot use a spinning wheel. 
Make a small blanket from the thread. 

The blanket and other fabrics may be 
dyed in the colonial manner. Except for 
blue, the colonial women dyed with the 
natural materials about them. Suggestions 
and directions can be found in Stevens’ 
book, The Activities Curriculum in the 
Primary Grades (Heath). 


room. 


CooKING 

Even the youngest children can try some 
simple cookery. Corn can be cooked in 
many ways. Pound and sift it to make 
corn or Indian meal. Whole kernels can 
be put through a coffee grinder. 

Hasty pudding, also called stirabout and 
corn-meal mush, was a common way of 
cooking corn. Here is an old recipe for 
this dish: “Stir up Injun meal and water 
with a snack of salt and boyle it in a pot.” 
It was eaten with milk as a main dish, or as 
a dessert with maple sirup. It was also a 
common Sunday-night supper. 

Supawn was corn meal boiled with milk. 
Hominy was more like a cereal. (It can be 
bought ready for cooking.) <A recipe for 
hoecake or johnnycake (corn bread) can 
be found in any cookbook. 

Nocake was another Indian corn dish. 
Corn was first parched in hot ashes; then 
pounded to a powder. Nocake was carried 
by Indians on long journeys, and the colo- 
nists followed the same plan. It was sweet 
and very nourishing. A traveler would 
make a meal of it mixed with snow in win- 
ter or water in summer. 

Use fruit to make applesauce, cranberry 
sauce, plum jam, and baked apples. If pos- 
sible, sweeten with honey or maple sirup. 

Drying apples was another colonial prac- 
tice. Core and peel apples. Slice them in 
rings and string them up or put them on a 
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Courtesy, Pioneers’ Village, Salem, Mass. 


rack to dry. Dry them in an oven if they 
show signs of mold. Notice that apples 
shrink as the water in them evaporates. 

Dried apples can be used to make apple- 
sauce. Soak them two to three hours. 
Measure equal amounts of apples and wa- 
ter. Add sugar or honey. Cook twenty 
minutes. 


MISCELLANEOUS HANDCRAF 


Make a spoon out of a clamshell with a 
stick for a handle. 

Make a pen out of a goose quill and try 
to write with it. 

Make a small patchwork quilt. 

Make a small hooked rug. 

Make a small feather bed, using chicken 
or goose feathers. 

Make dolls out of cornhusks. 

Build and furnish a colonial cabin, leav- 
ing one side open. Dress dolls to represent 
people. 

Make soap, following a recipe. (Be very 
careful in the use of lye.) 

Make candles the way the colonists did. 


OvrHer ACTIVITIES 


Have a colonial museum in the class- 
room with a collection of colonial objects 
or replicas—hornbook, candlestick, snuff - 
ers, hourglass, and the like. 

Dramatize colonial scenes: Annetje vis- 
iting the trading post, Benjamin Franklin 
with his father or brother, a family at the 
table, and children at school. 

On a chart make two lists of food: new 
food which the colonists found, and foods 
which they brought from Europe. 

Make drawings and collect pictures for 
a series of portfolios. Have each portfolio 
on a different subject, as: colonial houses, 
spinning and weaving, ships. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Children should learn to find informa- 
tion by consulting the table of contents as 
well as the index at the back of a book. 
Such questions and suggestions as the fol- 
lowing may be used for discussion, re- 
search, and reports. 





Bayberries used for 
making candles are 
being stripped from 
branches by a gir! 
and a boy who are 
taking part in a pro. 
gram showing scenes 
of Puritan child life, 


What did the colonists learn from the 
Indians? 

How did the colonists light their homes? 

Horses were brought to the farms late in 
the colonial period. There were few oxen, 
How did these facts affect farm work? 

List and describe the steps in the prep- 
aration of linen; of wool. 

Find out all you can about samplers. 

How are bricks made? Were they made 
in the same way in colonial times? 

What is pewter? How were 
dishes made by the colonists? 

For what were the warming pan and the 
foot stove used? 

Find out about the games and amuse- 
ments of colonial people. How did they 
celebrate holidays? Did they have any 
amusements in connection with 
work? 

What games did the children play? What 
sports and good times did they have? 

Make a list of books which colonial chil- 
dren may have read. 

Investigate prevailing health conditions 
of the period. 

Compare mailing facilities of the colo- 
nists with ours. 

Discuss colonial hotels and inns. 

List all types of colonial travel. 

How did the colonists combine social 


pewter 


life and work? 


How have modern inventions set people 
free from endless labor? 


Written Work 


Every child should keep an_ individual 
notebook and a sketchbook into which he 
copies lists, bits of source material, recipes, 
and general informational material. Some 
drawings may be traced. Have each one 
labeled carefully. 

Write a letter pretending that you are 3 
colonial child. 

Write the diary of a colonial child for 
a day or a week. 

In a one-room school, the English work 
of the older children may be the prepa 
ration of little stories for the primary 
children. 
reading, and illustrated with drawings. 

Draw a map of the thirteen colonies. A 
large wall map may be made by the class. 
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A CLASSROOM TYPEWRITER 


LEILA D. ELLISON 


® THERE are many uses for a typewriter in 

the classroom. In the first grade I have 
used it with great success for language and 
reading. As the children dictate I type their 
stories, explanations of drawings, and reports 
of excursions. I make a carbon copy of each, 
One copy, the original, is given to the child at 
once, thus eliminating the lapse of time and 
consequent loss of interest between the first 
expression of his idea and his seeing it in 
print. 

The child may use his typewritten copy in 
one of several ways, depending on the lan- 
guage or reading lesson for which it was pre- 
pared. He may incorporate it in a scrapbook; 
he may illustrate it and make it into a book- 
let; he may bring it to the reading group and 
use it as a reading lesson. When it is ade- 
quately prepared he may read it to the class 
at story time; or, if it is a description of 
a painting, he may afhx it to his mounted 
masterpiece. 

I retain the carbon copy for myself because 
the children are sometimes confused in reading 
if the print is not perfectly clear. This carbon 
copy is placed in a permanent file of the 
classwork in order to be exhibited at the end 
of the year when the schoolwork is on display. 


A QUIET DISMISSAL 


ETHEL McGINITY 
B [ FOUND that the children in my room 


were making more noise than necessary 
while passing to the cloakroom. To bring 
about a greater degree of order during dis- 
missal, | used the following plan. 

I told the class that if they would pass 
quietly to the cloakroom by rows, and walk 
on tiptoe, | would read them a story while 
they were preparing to go home. Sometimes 
| read a few pages from an interesting book. 
The children speedily collected their wraps 
and came back into the schoolroom, since they 
did not wish to miss even a few sentences. 
When they were ready to go, they sat quietly 
until the signal to march out was given. 
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OUR JUNIOR TOWN 


OLIVE BREED 
B IN MY rural school I have organized the 


pupils into a junior town, with a mayor, 
We have a 


general business meeting each month, and 


other officers, and committees. 


short sessions or committee meetings as Oc- 
casion demands. In our general meetings we 
assign simple tasks in which the children par- 
ticipate. The town clerk keeps the minutes, 
and the meeting is conducted according to 
parliamentary procedure. All of the meetings 
are related indirectly to speech, grammar, and 
posture, and afford practice in acquiring the 
ability to speak and think “on one’s feet.” 

The salutary effect of the activity on room 
discipline is noticeable. [I am just one of 
the audience during the meetings, and do not 
speak out of turn or without permission from 
the chair. 

I have made a careful study of the large 
number of things in the management of the 
school in which the children may have a voice. 
| discovered how much interest the pupils 
as they call Tri 
INsrRUCTOR, after I shared the September 
number with them. Using the handwork sec- 


tion as a foundation, we discussed at length, and 


. o . ” 
took in “our magazine, 


voted on, what handwork to do during the 
month, and the plan of decorating the room, 
The children were given an opportunity to ex- 
press opinions on other things as well. 





To Club Contributors 


follow these 


rules in 





HB THOUSANDS of teachers 

derive benefit from sugges- 
tions in the Help-One-Another 
Club columns. Without doubt 
you have developed practical 
teaching or time-saving devices. 
We invite you to share your ex 
perience by submitting articles 
to this department. 

One dollar is paid upon publi 
cation for each article used in 
these columns. An additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
‘ave worked out successfully. 
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Please 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words. 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband's. ) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for cach. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


page 


side of the sheet only, and leave 
lines. Use 
plain white paper 8'2”" x 11”. 
If you send a letter with an 
article, 


space between the 


write it On a separate 


sheet. Hlowever, no accompany 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, Ti 
INsrRUc TOR, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 


HOW TO OPEN A BOOK 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


B® WHEN new books arrive for our school- 

room, | let the children help open them so 
that they may learn how to treat a new book. 
After the children’s hands are examined to see 
that they are perfectly clean, we open the new 
books in the following manner. 

The book is placed with its back on a smooth 
table and first one cover and then the other is 
let down. Holding the leaves in one hand, we 
a few leaves at the front of the book 
and press them gently down against the cover. 
Then a few leaves at the back of the book are 
treated in the same way. 


open 


Again a few leaves 
are pressed down at the front of the book, then 
at the back, and so on, until we reach the 
center of the book. 

We repeat this treatment two or three times 
with each book so that we are sure that the 
back of the book has been softened enough 
to insure it 


against breaking. 


When the children buy books or receive them 


cracking or 


as gifts at home, they treat them in the same 


way. This gives longer life to books. 


HOMEMADE CANDLES 


RUTH CHISM 


B THE pupils brought pieces of old water 

hose to school. They cut it a little longer 
than the desired length for candles, and then 
cut it in half, lengthwise. The halves were 
fitted together and tied with a stout cord, and 
a cork was placed in one end of the hose. This 
served as a mold. 

For the candles we bought five-cent cakes 
of parafin. We melted some paraffin in a pan, 
together with a piece of wax crayon of the 
color desired for the The colored 
paraffin was poured into the mold, and a piece 
of twine with a weight on one end was dropped 
into the liquid. 


cold. 


the mold and the halves pulled apart. 


candle. 


This was allowed to set until 
The cord was then untied from around 
This is an excellent activity for teaching 
fractions. The cake of parattin may be cut 
into halves, showing two halves in one whole. 
These halves may be cut in two, showing one 
fourth and the number of fourths in a whole. 
We made these candles for a pioneer unit 
of study in November, and for Christmas. 
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A TURKEY OF CIRCLES 


ALTA L. SKELLY 


H THIS turkey is very easy to make. It 

would be a pleasing decoration for greet- 
ing cards, party invitations, menu or program 
covers, posters, and soon. A name card could 
be tucked under one wing of the turkey which 
would make it an attractive place card for 
Thanksgiving. 

The materials needed are colored paper— 
brown, black, tan, orange; paste; scissors; 
black crayon; white drawing paper; tracing 
paper; and carbon paper. 

To make the turkey, lay a sheet of tracing 
paper on the illustrations and trace the parts. 


With carbon paper, trace the outlined parts on 
heavy drawing paper, Cut out these parts to 
use as patterns. 

Lay the patterns on the colored paper as in- 
dicated in the illustrations, mark around them, 
and cut them out. 

With black crayon, make the eye and the 
feather marks on the tail. 

Attach tail No. 1 to the underside of the 
body, overlapping it to the dotted line. Paste 
tail No. 2 on the back of tail No. 1. Paste tail 


No. 3 on the back of tail No. 2, and paste 
tail No. 4 on tail No. 3. 

Paste the head, feet, wings, and beard on 
the body. Mount the finished turkey on white 
or green drawing paper. 





KERCHIEF KITS 


AMELIA KORANDO 


@ SINCE my pupils frequently forgot to 
bring handkerchiefs to school in the morn- 
ing, I suggested that we each make a desk kit 
that would hold a week’s supply of handker- 
chiefs, to be brought from home after each 
ironing day. Then we decided we could keep 
our mirrors, combs, and nail files in the kits, 
too, where they would be handy and not be 
misplaced or dropped on the floor. 
We made the kits of oilcloth, envelope style, 
8 inches long and § inches deep (8 inches by 
13 inches unfolded). The edges were finished 
in blanket stitch, done with colored thread, 
and each kit had the owner’s initials sewed on 
the flap. Various fastenings such as snaps, 
hooks and eyes, and buttons with loops or but- 
tonholes were used. 
The children made some of their handker- 


chiefs, using muslin sacks and other scraps of 


material brought from home. 
Much pleasure and satisfaction have been 


A WINTER GARDEN 


RUTH E. WARREN 
M@ A NOVELTY garden is attractive in 


the classroom, and will make an unusual 
Christmas gift for Mother. It should be 
started the last of November or early in De- 
cember to give the leaves time to grow. 

Hollow a large turnip from the root end, 
leaving the tap root and a portion of the turnip 
for a handle. Fill the hollowed part with wa- 
ter every day. This will cause new leaves to 
grow and curl up around the turnip. 

Remove the old leaves from enough carrots 
to fill the hollowed-out turnip. Cut about one 
fourth of an inch from the tops of the carrots 
and place them in the water in the turnip. 
New carrot leaves will grow. 

Loop a string through the turnip handle, 
and hang the garden in a window that gets 
sunshine. It will grow for several months. 


LANGUAGE DRILL 


SOPHIA J. KOSTOLINK 
M@ MANY teachers find that after doing their 


regular classwork there are usually a few 
minutes left before the bell rings. I use this 
time for language work. 

On tagboard cards (9 inches by 12 inches) | 
print language terms such as singular, plural, 
sentence, declarative sentence, and adjective, 
I place these cards along the blackboard ledge 
around the room. Each child who leads the 
game selects the cards that he and his class- 


mates have studied. For example, a child se. § 
lects a card, holds it before the class, and then 7 


asks for volunteers for the definition. The 
child who answers correctly comes to the front 
of the room and takes his turn at presenting a 
card to the class. | 

I use this game in grades four, five, and six, 
but I believe that it would prove equally in- 
teresting in the upper grades. 


IMPROVING ORAL READING 


CLARA VAN DEEST 


M EVEN though we do not devote a great 

deal of time to oral reading in our fourth 
grade, I feel that the following plan has given 
excellent results. 

In place of the usual opening exercises, one 
pupil reads a short story of his own choice. He 
usually selects his story from a number of sup- 
plementary readers of different grade levels in 
our library. 

After each reading, the other pupils decide 
whether the reader should be rated as excel- 
lent, good, average, fair, or poor. Then the 
child’s name is placed on the chart which has 
previously been made on the blackboard and 
consists of a column for each classification. 
Criticisms are given by the other pupils to help 
the reader overcome his weaknesses. 

No child is asked to read until he is thor- 
oughly prepared, but the children are so eager 
to have the class rate them that there is always 
a waiting list. The children’s oral reading im- 
proves more rapidly than by the usual methods. 
Even the poorest oral reader is eager for his 
turn at entertaining the others in his grade 
with a story of his own choice. 
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A KNITTING BAG 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


M MAKE the bag from a piece of ribbon 
6 inches wide and 24 inches long. In 

the center of the piece make five even tucks |. 

about seven inches long, using short, even 

hand stitches. For the seam at the bottom, 

lay the ends of the ribbon together, right 6" 


gained from the construction and use of these 
articles. The activity required thoughtful 
planning. It involved the use of arithmetic 
in finding the number of yards of cloth needed 
and the cost. A trip to a local store was made. 
Practice in pattern cutting, lettering, and 
stitching furnished lessons in art and hand- 
craft. Explaining the process to visitors and 
writing an account of it to be printed in the 
school paper supplied oral and written lan- 
guage work for the class. 


24 





























side out, and sew; turn, and sew together 
again, leaving no raw edges. This is a French 
seam. Sew four inches up each side of the bag. 
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Alabama.—The pupils of my grades, seven and eight, 
Quintard Junior High School, and I would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with schools in Canada, and 
the United States and its possessions. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Ralph H. Lindsey, Alexandria Road, 
Anniston, Alabama. 


California—My fifth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other pupils. Address 
mail to: Mrs. Louise M. Pearson, 210 Woodrow St., 
Taft, California. 


Colorado.—Our school, grades one to eight, would like 
to exchange letters with other schools. We live in the 
Montezuma Valley, once inhabited by ancient Indians 
who later moved to the canyon rims of what is now 
Mesa Verde National Park. Address: Mrs. Alea Wolfe 
(grades one to four), or Mr. Raymond Taylor (grades 
five to eight), Beulah School, Cortez, Colorado. 


Georgia.—My pupils of the second, third, and fourth 
grades and I would like to exchange letters with pupils 
of other schools. Address: Miss E. Lucyle Knox, 
Fayetteville, Georgia. 


Georgia—My pupils, grades five and six, and I would 
like to exchange letters with pupils in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. Address: Mrs. Vera M. Jennings, 
R.D, 1, Box 16, Villa Rica, Georgia. 


Illinois —The teacher and pupils of Tunnel Hill School 
(rural) would like to exchange letters and post cards 
with schools in all parts of the country. We live in 
the heart of southern Illinois, often called “Little Egypt.” 
Address all correspondence to: Mrs. Mary Keith, Anna, 
Illinois. 


Illinois—My sixth-grade pupils and I wish to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other schools. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Dorothy Goodrich, 606 E. Main St., 
McLeansboro, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils and teacher of Emory School 
(rural), grades two, six, and seven, would like to ex- 
change letters and snapshots with pupils and teachers of 
other schools. Address: Miss Doris M. Emory, Prairie 
City, Illinois. 


Indiana.—My pupils, grades four to six, would like 
to exchange letters and pictures with pupils in other 
states of the Union. Address: Miss Genevieve Mohler, 
R.D. 7, Waterloo School, Connersville, Indiana. 


Indiana.—My pupils of the second grade and I would 
like to exchange cards and letters with teachers and pu- 
pils of other schools, Address: Miss Elnora Henney, 
Nabb, Indiana. 


lowa.—My pupils of the third and fourth grades and 
I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with other children and teachers of the same grades. 


Address all correspondence to: Miss Mildred Wissink, 
Doon, Iowa. 


lowa.—The teacher and pupils of Edwards Rural 
School would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
teachers and pupils elsewhere. Address: Miss Marian 
Bellwood, 702 Avenue H, Hawarden, lowa. 


lowa.—Our school, grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters with schools in other states. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Mae Gilliland, Hayesville, lowa. 


_lowa.—The pupils of my fifth and sixth grades would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with other pupils 
in the same grades. Address mail to: Miss Marguerite 
Kirby, Box 144, Lorimor, Iowa. 


_ Kansas*—My seventh- and eighth-grade classes would 
to exchange letters, pictures, and snapshots with 

er pupils and teachers. Address all correspondence to: 
Mr. H. E. Mealman, Junior High School, Mound City, 


I Kansas.—My pupils of the intermediate grades and 

wish to exchange correspondence with teachers and 
Pupils in other schools. Address mail to: Miss Elizabeth 
Gentine, Viola, Kansas. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


The teachers whose notices appear on 
this page of THE INSTRUCTOR expect 
to have their pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. In order for 
you to be reasonably certain of an answer, 
it is advisable that letters be written to the 
schools in which you are interested soon 
after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR 
reaches you. We shall be glad to receive 
letters from our readers telling us of their 
experiences with correspondence that has 
been developed through the Club Exchange. 

Notices for this page should be sent as 
soon as possible in order to ensure their 
publication early enough in the school year 
to enable you to develop a satisfactory 
correspondence. Include in your notice 

ints of special interest in your locality. 

etices submitted should be addressed as 
follows: THE INSTRUCTOR, Club Ex- 
change, Dansville, N.Y. 


Michigan—My pupils and I would like to exchange 
letters with other schools, Address: Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Myers, R.D. 1, Quantrell School, Charlotte, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades three to eight, would 
like to exchange letters and scenic post cards with pu- 
pils of other schools. Address: Miss Anna Anderson, 
R.D. 1, Cokato, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The teachers and pupils of District 
No. 10, grades one to eight, would like to exchange 
correspondence, pictures, post cards, and snapshots with 
other schools in the United States and Canada. Address: 
Miss Vivian Jacobsen, Lake Benton, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades one through four, would 
like to exchange letters, cards, and snapshots with 
children and teachers elsewhere. Address: Mrs. John 
Schuiling, Pitt, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades three, four, and five, 
and I would like to exchange letters, cards, and pic- 
tures with other pupils and teachers. We live in a scenic 
section of the Ozarks. Address: Miss Gladys Gossage 
Lowe, care of Abesville High School, Galena, Missouri. 


Missouri.—The pupils of my first and second grades 
would like to exchange letters and cards with other pu- 
pils in these grades, in Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico. Address; Miss Nell Holcombe, Randles, 
Missouri. 


Missouri—My pupils, seventh and eighth grades, 
would like to exchange correspondence and pictures with 
pupils of other schools. We live in the region of the 
beautiful Lake of the Ozarks, near Bagnell Dam. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Faye G. Wills, Versailles, Missouri. 


Montana.—The Gordon School (rural), in a scenic 
part of Montana near Yellowstone Park, has five pupils 
who wish to exchange letters: with schools in the New 
England, Atlantic, and Gulf states. Address: Miss Fern 
Bonnell, Gordon School, Livingston, Montana. 


Montana.—The pupils of Prairie View School, grades 
three, five, seven, and eight, and I would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with pupils and teachers 
throughout the United States, its possessions, and Latin- 
American countries. Address: Miss Elizabeth Raunig, 
Vida, Montana. 


Nebraska.—The pupils and teacher of Hunt School 
would like to exchange correspondence and pictures with 
pupils and teachers anywhere. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Gladys Emerson, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of District No. 11, grades one 
to eight, and teacher would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, descriptions of games, and art suggestions with 
pupils and teachers of other schools. Address mail to: 
Miss Anna M. Cowan, Cambridge, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one, four, five, six, 
seven, and eight, and I would like to exchange letters 
and post cards with other schools in the United States 
and its possessions. Address: Miss Wanda Maret, 
Freedom, Nebraska. 


* 


New York.—The pupils of my sixth grade and I would 
like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils and 
teachers elsewhere. Address: Mrs. Bernice Raecher, 
District No. 4, Dayton, New York. 


New York.—My pupils, grades two to seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with other 
children. Address: Mrs. Mary S. Defendorf, Box 543, 
Moravia, New York. 


New York.—The children of my rural school, giades 
five and six, would like to correspond with girls and 
boys of the same grades in any school in the United 
States and its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Miss Laura Sandwick, Moravia, 
New York. 


New York.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with other 
pupils and teachers anywhere in English-speaking coun- 
tries. Address: Mrs. Jessie Brockway, Parish, New York. 


New York.—My pupils, grade six, and I would like 
to éxchange Ictters and post cards with other pupils and 
teachers. We live in central New York. Address: 
Mrs. Eleanor B. Stoyell, R.D. 1, Skaneateles, New York. 


New York.—My pupils would like to exchange letters 
with other schools in the United States and its posses- 
sions. Address: Miss Susie Robinson, R.D. 1, Wal- 
worth, New York. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades two to eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils 
from other schools in any state. We live in southeastern 
North Dakota. Address: Mrs. Dean Anderson, Forman, 
North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades three, four, five, 
and seven, and I wish to exchange letters with other 
schools, Address; Mrs. Myrinne Hopewell, Haley, 
North Dakota. 


Oklahoma.—My art class would like to exchange 
ideas with pupils and teachers of intermediate and upper 
grades. Address correspondence to: Miss Anna Lee 
Anderson, Box 504, Marietta, Oklahoma. 


Ontario.—The pupils in my school would like to cor- 
respond with pupils anywhere in the United States. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Robert R. Hinchey, S.S. No. 10, White Lake, 
Crookston, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania.—Invitation is given to teachers in 
Canada, the United States and possessions, and Mexico for 
correspondence and suggestions concerning art and oc- 
cupational work for children in the primary grades. Ad- 
dress; Mr. Laurence W. Grauel, 16 Rosedale Avenue, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils in grades one to eight would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of schools in other 
states. Address: Miss Anna O'Mara, Laceyvilie, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania——My pupils in grades five to eight 
would like to correspond with other pupils. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Margaret O’Mara, Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Texas—My pupils of the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades of Hodges School would like to exchange corre- 
spondence and pictures with other pupils. Our school 
is located on the plains of western Texas. Address mail 
to: Mrs. J. Ernest Railsback, Box 156, Levelland, 
Texas. 


Texas—The teacher and pupils of Dawson High 
School, grades eight through eleven, would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other teachers and 
pupils, Our school is on the South Plains of Texas. 
Address: Miss Zelma Pope, Welch, Texas. 


Wisconsin—My pupils, grades five to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pictures 
with other schools. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Eunice Bondow, Mathison State Graded School, 
Larsen, Wisconsin. 














Promised Land beyond the Mountains| 


EDITH CUBLEY 


Teacher, Special Subnormal Class, Broadway School, 


Chicago's frontage Gloucester City, New Jersey 


on Lake Michigan is 
a boon to the city. 











Lectnd fae Wham 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


TRAVEL CONTEST FOR 1940 





Above: Great flocks of sheep graze in Montana's 
upland meadows. Below: A crack train leaves 
St. Paul, Minnesota, for the Pacific Northwest. 








F. Ww. Byerly 


B UNTIL I read of the Travel Contest 

in the May issue of TH. INsrRUCTOR, 
I was not sure where I wanted to go, or 
why, this summer of 1940. 

I know now, and if these thoughts of 
mine never see the light of day again, I 
intend to write them down. 

I want to go to the Pacific Northwest, 
to what is, for me, the farthermost 
boundary of the United States. 

This year, we Americans are faced with 
a fairly conservative choice of vacation 
haunts. A war in Europe sends us to our 
own continent, to our everlasting profit. 

Who among thoughtful people is not 
heartsick at human cruelty to fellow hu- 
mans? Who would not get away from 
everyday things if he could? 

Living as I do in New Jersey, the far- 
away coast of the Pacific Northwest is a 
symbol, a beckoning light. 

I want to travel from east to west of 
my own country, through the flat lands 
to the mountains, thence to the beauty 
and peace of the Pacific. 

How could such a journey help but in- 
spire! Glorious America! When we are 
denied our dreams of seeing the Alps and 


Bonneville Dam, on the Columbia River 
above Portland, aids power development. 


mse I SI 





Photos of Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams, Mount Rainier, and 
the coast scene below are by Warner F. Clapp — Ralph A. Woolsey. 


Left: Grand Coulee Dam is today’s engineering marvel. 
Below: The salt tang of the sea is in this marine view. 





Mount Rainier, Washington, is one of the 
unforgettable sights of a western trip. 


the glory that was Greece and the dear J 
precious Anglo-Saxon countries, and all | 
that makes Europe lovely and desirable to | 
us, we turn to our own country for ; | 
delightful revelation. 

In my room at school I teach a class of 
sixteen boys, whom I am grimly deter- 
mined to turn into good Americans in 
spite of themselves. 

As another year ends, and I am more 
than usually weary in well-doing, | de- 
cide that I might as well dream in super- 
latives, as even dreams renew my spirit, 

Do not think for one moment that | 
have no faith in dreams coming true. | 











know they often do, so I shall keep on 
planning to go from east to west of 
America. 

I want to forget the drudgery of the | 
days. I want to discover that it is not | 
drudgery at all. Instead of desiring w 
escape, | want to feel privileged to live and 
work and teach in a tiny part of a glori- | 
ous whole. | 

I know that my schoolroom is a real 
haven of peace and precious liberty. | 
know that my sixteen boys have the same 


national heritage 


(Continued on page 79) 








Along the Oregon shore, huge rocks some- 
times rise from sandy beaches. = Kalph Gifford 
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B® THE pupils and teacher of our 
eighth-grade science class were dis- 
cussing evaporation and the effects it 


produces. As a result of this discus- 
sion it was suggested that the class 
plan a trip to the local cold-storage 
plant in order to see at first hand the 
practical application of some of the 
effects produced by evaporation. 
|. Classroom preparation, 
A. Studying the effect of evapora- 
tion. 
1. Cooling (some ether evaporat- 
ing from the skin). 
2. Drying. 
B. Considering some practical ap- 
plications of the scientific fact that 
cooling and drying are produced by 
evaporation. 
1. In preservation of foods. 
2. In medicine. 
3. On the weather. 
I. Objectives. 
A. To see the practical application 
of facts of science in the everyday 
industrial and business life of the 
community. 
B. To acquaint pupils with one of 
the principal industries of our vil- 
lage. 
Il. Preliminaries. 
A. Securing permisssion for the 
trip. 
B. Planning transportation. 
1. Method—walking. 
2. Safety—police aid secured at 
principal intersections. 
C. Arranging for guide at the plant. 
D. Class discussion and formulation 
of questions. 
1. How does evaporation cool? 
2. How does evaporation keep the 
cold-storage plant cool? 
3. What effects does cold storage 
have on food? 
4. What safety devices are used 
in the plant? 
5. How have cold-storage plants 
influenced our national diet? 








Apples are placed in cold storage 
and held until they can be sent to 
city markets as they are needed. 
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We Visit Our Cold-Storage Plant 


NORMAN R. KELLEY 


Supervising Principal, Sodus High School, Sodus, New York 





Compressor, motor, and condenser units are necessary 


in a cold-storage plant. 


Notice the ice formed on 


some of the pipes. The refrigerant is piped to the var- 
ious rooms to cool them to the desired temperature. 


IV. Arrival at the office of the plant. 
The guide explained the safety rules 
which have been made for the pro- 
tection of the men who work in the 
building, and which we also had to 
observe on our trip. 
V. Order of the tour, 
A. Engine room. 

1. What type of motive power is 

used? 

2. What is a compressor? 

3. What is ammonia? 

4. What is the purpose of the 

ammonia? 

§. Would some other liquid be as 

satisfactory? 

B. Plant where artificial ice is man- 
ufactured, 

1. What is the purpose of the 

liquid? 

2. What is the brine solution? 

3. Why is the brine solution 

used? 

4. What is inside the metal con- 

tainers? 

5. Why do the pipes go through 

the brine solution? 

6. What makes the water inside 

the containers freeze? 

C. Room where produce is received 
at the storage plant. 

Loads of onions, potatoes, lettuce, 
apples, celery, beets, peaches, cab- 
bages, carrots, prunes, pears, and 
plums are brought in on trucks di- 
rectly from the farms or from ware- 
houses where the produce has been 
washed, graded, and packed in suit- 
able containers. 

D. Cold rooms. 

1. What keeps the rooms cold? 

2. Why are there so many pipes? 

3. What is inside the pipes? 


4. Why are the pipes covered with 
frost? 
§. What temperature is kept in 
the cold rooms? Is it determined 
by the kind of product stored? 
6. How is this temperature main- 
tained? 
7. Private box rentals, 
a) Available at low cost. 
b) Type of food stored. 
E. Water-cooling tower. 
1. What is the purpose of the 
tower? 
2. How is the water cooled? 
P, Track where the refrigerator cars 
are loaded for shipment. 
1. Grading and packing fruit and 
vegetables. 
2. Icing. the cars. 
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VI. Activities. 
A. Writing reports. 

1. Farm products of our com 

munity. 

2. The practical application of 

the principle of evaporation. 

3. How cold storage has changed 

our national diet. 

Making maps or diagrams. 

1. Showing five principal cities to 

which our local farm products 

are sent to be sold. 

2. Showing principle of the com: 

pressor and expansion area for 

artificial freezing. 
VII. Correlations. 
A. Science. 

The pupils gained a better concept 
of the terms evaporation, compres- 
sor, expansion, temperature, com- 
pression, brine, heat, and cold, 

B. English. 
1. Writing compositions. 
a4) Modern methods of food 
preservation. 
b) Industrial safety in our vil 
lage. 

2. Writing 

trip. 
C. Social studies. 
1. Knowledge of our local food 
products. 


descriptions of our 


2. Consciousness of the areas of 
markets. 

3. Appreciation of the value of 
the local storage plant to the 


farmer in enabling him to store 
his crops in order to take advan- 
tage of higher prices later in the 
season. 
4. Appreciation of the value of 
cold-storage plants to the con- 
sumer in enabling him to have 
fresher, more healthful food. 

D. Spelling. 
The class learned to spell and use 

correctly several new words. 

VII. Values of the trip. 

A. Becoming acquainted with one 

of our local industries. 

B. Seeing practical use made of a 

fact discovered in science. 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met by the interchange of goods 
involving farms and factories, re- 
tail outlets, and consumers. 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities, 
we are devoting this new depart- 
ment to descriptions of trips to lo- 
cal industrial plants and any other 
sources of production where mate- 
rials to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users, First- 
hand interviews of this type give 
children factual knowledge, and help 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing between consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 
ever before. Our schools can help 


millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 
of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con- 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the so- 
cial values derived by your group of 
children. 


Manuscripts and photographs used in 
this department will be purchased at 
our regular rates and should be ad- 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
} aang | of Chicago, 
l 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Is it enough to teach the multiplication 
and division facts through 5's in my third 
grade? 


Yes, for it is in harmony with the 
recent trend toward upward grada- 
tion of the course in arithmetic. You 
say in your*letter that a fourth-grade 
teacher who is using a book published 
in 1932 has criticized you for doing 
this. She is evidently basing her judg- 
ment on the gradation found in books 
of that period. 


+ 


If 4a X 8a = 32a", does not 4 ft. x 8 ft. 
= 32 sq. ft.? If so, does not multi- 
plying the length by the width of a ree- 
tangle yield square units directly? 


I reply in the negative, and for the 
reason that the square of any number 
is in terms of the same kind of unit as 
the number that is squared. That is, 
if 5 is a number of inches, its square 
(25) is also a number of inches. In 
the equation, a x a = a°, the a* repre- 
sents the same kind of unit as the 
a. If a is the number of units in the 
side of a square, a” represents the same 
kind of units, but the number of these 
units equals the number of square 
units in the area of the square. 


+ 


Wiil you please define a curriculum unit 
in the field of arithmetic? 


A unit in arithmetic is a series of 
pupil activities organized for the pur- 
pose of helping the learner to achieve 
a definite arithmetical objective. If 
the objective is ability to multiply a 
two-place number by a two-place num- 
ber, the series of activities serving as a 
means to this end may be outlined as 
follows: 

1. Arrange, where possible, to have 
the pupil begin with a problematic 
situation in his own experience. 

2. Provide guidance in the perform- 
ance of the process being learned. 
Aim at an understanding of steps in 
an approved computational procedure. 

3. Help the pupil to formulate a 
valid generalization of the steps. 


4. Guide the pupil in the application 
of the generalization in some additional 
problematic situations. 

This type of unit involves both in- 
duction and deduction. It rests on the 
principle that good teaching, in gener- 
al, results in the mastery of important 
concepts, including the ability to ap- 
ply them in everyday life. 


Sd 


Would you please recommend a good 
standardized test on the fundamentals of 
arithmetic? 


Unless you have recently regraded 
your arithmetic course in the upward 
direction, | recommend Test 10, en- 
titled “Arithmetic Computation,” of 
the battery known as the New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Advanced Ex- 
amination. The test is designed for 
grades four to nine, inclusive, and is 
published by the World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y. The computation test 
is sold along with the arithmetical rea- 
soning test of the same battery at $.90 
per package of 25. 


+ 


Which of the following is the better form 
for use in addition and in subtraction of 
fractions? 





64 = 6% 64 = % 
3% = 3 3% = 


The first is correct; the second, in- 
correct. In the second form the zeal 
for economy has led to the sacrifice of 
mathematical accuracy. Do not say 
6'% = 4k, even if it takes less time! 

+ 


Should the remainder in long division of 
whole numbers be expressed as a whole 
number or as a fraction? 


If the quotient represents things 
which are not commonly divided, such 
as hats or cats, the remainder should 
be left in terms of a whole number. 
If the quotient represents bushels of 
wheat or acres of land, the fractional 


form should be used. 





Teacher Trainin 





YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
our letters to her in care of 
ansville, N.Y. If you desire 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Can you give me information about mak- 
ing papyrus, parchment, wax tablets, ink, 
and paper for a unit on records? 


The book Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools, by Frederick B. 
Bonser and Lois C. Mossman (The 
Macmillan Co., New York; $2.40), 
tells how to make papyrus, parchment, 
and paper. 

Good directions for making papyrus 
and paper can be purchased from In- 
dustrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 
West 121st Street, New York, N.Y., 
for $.15 each. You can also buy stalks 
of papyrus from them for $.28 each. 
In making papyrus, put the layers to- 
gether with paste. 

Early inks were made from charcoal 
or soot mixed with heated glue, gum, 
or varnish, but I know of no satisfac- 
tory recipe. If you have a double 
iron gluepot, the children might ex- 
periment with the ink. 

It is easy to make a wax tablet on 
a board, but making it in a shallow 
wooden box is more authentic. Melt 
parathn, and color it as desired by add- 
ing bits of wax crayon. Pour it on a 
board or into a box. When it is cool, 
write on it with an orangewood stick 
or any pointed tool. 


Sf 


I am beginning a unit on shelter in my 
first, second, and third grades. I shall 
appreciate any suggestions. 


In class discussions bring out the 


three things which we need in order to 


live—food, clothing, and shelter; and 
purposes of houses—privacy and pro- 
tection. List on a chart names of 
shelters—tree house, tepee, igloo, castle, 
bungalow, apartment, and so on. List 
on another chart materials of which 
shelters are made—wood, grass, bricks, 
cement, glass, steel, and others. 

Next show the following picture 
books: 

The Story Book of Houses, by 
Maud Petersham and Miska Petersham 
(John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia; 
$.60). 

A Picture Book of Houses around 
the World, by O. T. Johnston (obtain- 


able at ten-cent stores). 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


Two very simple reading books by | 
Helen S. Read are A Story about Biv 
Trees and A Story about Tall Building; 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
$.60 each). 

For your own information consult 
Our Shelter, by Josephine Worthington 
and Catherine M. Frank (F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.;  $.96); 
The Houses We Live In, by F. G. § 
Carpenter and Frances Carpenter | 
(American Book Co., New York: 
$.88); and How and Where We Live, 
by Nellie B. Allen (Ginn & Go, | 
Boston; $.92). : 

The units Shelter and Family Life, 
No. 7 and No. 30, respectively, in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, | 
N.Y.; $.30 each) contain pictures, | 
content material, and suggestions for | 
method. 

Activities may include a visit to a 
house under construction, a visit to 
a lumberyard, and walks to observe 
shelters. Dramatic play, making pic- 
tures or a movie, and making a play- 
house are good schoolroom activities. 





Sf 


In my fourth grade in a Mexican school, 
geography seems to be the hardest sub- 
ject. Please give me some suggestions. 


When children cannot grasp a sub- 
ject it is either too difficult or not 
properly presented. If it is too difh- 








cult, you should omit the geography or 
change its type. Why not introduce 
a unit of work involving some geog- 
raphy concepts, for example, “Where 
Our Food Comes From” or “How 
People Travel”? 

In developing such a_ social-studies 
unit, there must be map work. You 
can prepare large wall maps on which 
to locate places discussed. In the food 
unit, small pictures (sugar cane, sheep, 
grapefruit) may be pasted where the 
products come from. In a transpor- 
tation unit, lines may be drawn to 
indicate travel routes. Supply many 
pictures. Emphasize people. 

Since you have language problems, 
see that the children talk a good deal, 


and also express their ideas in writing. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 
send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on pages 64, 66, 67, and 68. 


If so, please 


Address these questions to 





Sf 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Teach gour ppupslly the good food -habit- 
Bread at Every Mea! 


Bread is one of the best sources of 

















Food Energy—a child’s greatest food need 


OU know (none better!) the tremendous 
| pen of energy a child uses during a day of 
play and study. Actually, about 85°% of the food 
children eat is used to supply their bodies with For hard play and long hours of class- 


work and st dy, Children need av avun- 


energy. It’s their greatest food need. 


dance if food, JSolld, sustained Cunergey 

> daa jy re O bette Wa) Cer ol fufeo 

Modern diet authorities agree that no better vee and there's } - é ' “s 
tained ener than Drenc 


energy food is known than wholesome, delicious 
bread. And you will be doing a splendid service 
in promoting good nutrition if you teach the 
facts about this great foundation food to every 
child in your class. 


lhe age-old history of bread and tts development down 
through the vears offers a wealth of material for interesting 
classwork. The first discovery of wheat...the grinding stones 
and ovens of the ancient Chaldeans... the finding of 
actual loaves of bread in the tombs ot early ky p- 
tians—what fascinating lessons they suggest! 

You'll find scores of ideas for interesting class 
activities in the new teaching umt—“Our Daily 
Bread” —which will be sent free on request. 

Get this valuable teaching help! Use it 
freely in your classwork—for more inter- 
esting lessons...and to inspire your pupils 
to form the good food habit—bread at 
every meal! 








FREE! soe rescuer 


“Our Daily Bread"’—A practical new unit of work for teach- 
ers of intermediate grades— prepared by outstanding edu- 
cators. An authentic and fascinating history of bread, from 
prehistoric times; attractively illustrated. Brimful of project 
ideas. Detailed guide for curriculum integration, embracing 
arithmetic, language, social studies, nutrition, map work 
and spelling. 
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BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


i 

| e AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING— Department of Nutrition No. N-11 
Ihe modern bakers’ bread, e d Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y 
made with milk, is one of the Please send me postpaid your jree teaching unit, “Our Datly Bread” 


best and cheapest energy 
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foods you can eat. It contains, _ 


! 
in almost ideal proportions, on —— a | 
both muscle-building food School | 
and energy food . . . and con- = _.— - 
tributes valuable minerals, in- iad 
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cluding calcium. e l 
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answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


lusky in this department. 


How can I copy on a slide a photograph 
printed on rough paper, without the rough 
texture showing in the copy? 


One can make an excellent copy of 
any photograph printed on rough- 
textured paper by photographing it 
through water. Place the print face 
up in a shallow pan of water. The 
print should be fastened securely so 
that it will not move under the water. 
In making the exposure one should be 
careful not to jar the pan, for surface 
movements of the water would show 


in the photograph. 
e 


it is commonly believed that graphs can- 
not be used below the fourth grade. Has 
there been any experimentation which 
throws light on this notion? 


Ruth G. Strickland has conducted 
some experiments with the teaching of 
graphs in the primary grades. Her 
study included a total of 461 children 
in sixteen classes, ranging from the 
first grade through the fourth, located 
in three suburban communities near 
Philadelphia. She found that graphs 
can be used with value in these grades 
and furthermore that children enjoy 
the instruction based on them. 

If you are interested still further in 
this significant study, see Ruth G. 
Strickland’s A Study of the Possibil- 
ities of Graphs as a Means of Instruc- 
tion in the First Four Grades of the 
Elementary School (Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y.; $1.85). 
o 


Can you give me a list of points for 
evaluating graphs? 


In a book by Willard C. Brinton, 
entitled Graphic Methods for Present- 
ing Facts (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York), the following 
points are listed as essential for judging 
the validity of a graphic chart. 

1. Are the data found on the chart 
correct? 

2. Has the best method been used 
for showing the data? 

3. Are the proportions of the chart 
the best possible to show the data? 

4. Are all scales in place? 

§. Are the points accurately plot- 
ted? 

6. Are the numerical figures for the 
data shown as a portion of the chart? 

7. Can the figures for the data be 
added and the total shown? 

8. Are all dates accurately shown? 

9. Is the zero of the vertical scale 
shown on the chart? 

10. Is all the lettering placed in the 
best position for reading? 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Searborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address him in care of 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


11. Is the crosshatching well made 
with lines evenly spaced? 

12. Does the key or legend correspond 
with the drawing? 

13. Is there a complete title, clear 
and concise? 


e 


Can motion pictures be used to clarify 
pupils’ ideas about things which the eye 
cannot see? 


The motion picture has made it 
possible to add animation to graphs or 
diagrams, thus increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the presentation. While it 
is impossible for the human eye actu- 
ally to see the action of molecules or 
the internal operation of a gasoline 
motor, the animated cartoon or dia- 
gram has enabled teachers to present 
vividly and clearly what actually takes 
place. 

Action, such as the flight of a bul- 
let, which is so fast that it is impos- 
sible for the human eye to follow it, 
and movement, like the growth of a 
plant, which is so slow that one cannot 
see the motion which takes place, may 
be shown by pictures. By means of 
high-speed photography in the former 
instance and time-lapse photography 
in the latter, we can see what would 
otherwise be impossible. Visual aids 
have great value in clarifying the ab- 
stract or the intangible. 


Sf 


How can we encourage teachers to make 
greater use of the visual aids which are 
provided by the school? 

One reason why teachers do not use 
available materials is that the admin- 
istrative authorities fail to properly 
catalogue and house visual-auditory 
equipment. Teachers would rather 
not use the material than go to the 
trouble of locating it. Each teacher 
should be supplied with a list of the 
visual-auditory aids which are avail- 
able, and, as new materials are added, 
supplementary lists should be issued. 

A systematic method of checking 
equipment and materials in and out of 
the central location should be devised. 
Finally, an in-service program for 
teachers will assist greatly in develop- 
ing their knowledge of how to use 
available equipment. 


COUN S £.L.0. 2 


JESSIE TODD 





SERVICE 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Art Questions 
Answered 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
art problems. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
youwish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Where can I get patterns to make card- 
board characters that will stand up? 1 
need some based on children’s literature. 


The stand-up figures of Tiny Tim 
and the other Cratchits in Tit 
INsrRUCTOR for December, 1938, will 
be of help. You will also find useful 
material in The Instructor Handcraft 
Book (P. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $1.00). 


+ 


We have a museum and would like some 
suggestions about making a sign for it. 
The hanger for the sign is iron. 


If the iron hanger is black, I would 
like simple black letters used on the 
sign. If the hanger is hand-wrought, 
I would like a natural board with only 
the letters painted. Perhaps it could 
be shellacked or varnished. 


= 


Please tell me how to prepare papier- 
mache for modeling, and how to make a 
papier-maché mask. 


Papier-miché for modeling can be 
prepared as follows. 

1. Tear sheets of newspaper into 
small pieces, the finer the better. The 
amount of dry paper should be almost 
eight times the bulk of the working 
material desired. 

2. Soak the pieces of paper in wa- 
ter one or two days. 

3. Prepare one cup of cooked starch. 
Mix two heaping tablespoonfuls of dry 
starch with water to make a paste of 
the consistency of thin cream. Add 
two cups of hot water. Stir constant- 
ly. Boil two minutes. A few drops 
of oil of cloves will keep paste fresh. 


4. Drain the soaked paper and 
squeeze out the excess water. Pour in 
one cup of paste solution. Mix and 


knead. 

If put in a covered jar, papier- 
maché will keep indefinitely. It may 
be used for modeling puppet heads, re- 
lief maps, houses, and so on. Objects 
modeled of papier-miché should be 
allowed to dry slowly for best results. 

A satisfactory way to make a papier- 
maché mask is by using a clay model as 
the foundation. 

1. Grease the model. Cut strips of 
newspaper and dip them in water. 
Some strips should be large enough to 





Don’t miss hearing “The School Bell Rings.” 
Tune in on THE INSTRUCTOR’s new radio 
broadcast over short-wave station WRUL. Turn 
to pages 8-9 in this issue for complete details. 





cover flat surfaces such as the side or 
back of the head. Some should be 
rather small. Others should be very 
tiny to fit into crevices and over pro- 
jections. Cover the entire surface. 
Overlap each of the pieces one to two 
inches. This first layer of wet news- 
paper will serve as a separating medi- 
um that will permit the papier-miché 
mask to be removed from the model. 

2. For the second layer of news- 
paper, smear both sides of each wet 
piece with paste (powdered paste or 
any glue). Paper pieces may be 
dipped into paste that is fairly thin, 
or the paste may be applied with 
fingers or a brush. Use plenty of 
paste. Then apply the paper as you 
did the first layer. 

3. Apply two more layers of paste- 
smeared newspaper, alternating black 
and white and colored comic sections 
so that you can determine when each 
layer has been finished. Be careful to 
apply paper smoothly, leaving no 
wrinkles, 

4. Cut pieces of cheesecloth of 
varying sizes. (Smooth old rags can 
be used.) Apply them dry over the 
model. After you have covered the 
entire surface, cover the cheesecloth 
liberally with paste. 

5. Apply five or six more successive 
layers of paste-smeared newspapers. 

6. Apply one or more layers of 
cheesecloth. 

7. Cover this layer of cheesecloth 
with one layer of light-colored wrap- 
ping paper on which to paint. Use 
plenty of paste and press down the 
final layer smoothly. If you don’t, 
the wrapping paper will pull and sep- 
arate. (Paper gives a smoother surface 
for painting than does cheesecloth. 
Also, cheesecloth absorbs paint. How- 
ever, some people prefer to use cheese- 
cloth for the outside covering because 
it gives a more natural appearance and 
is somewhat more durable. ) 

8. Let the mask dry four or five 
days. 


e 


My sixth grade wishes to make a mural of 
the discovery, exploration, and coloniza 
tion of America. Can you help us? 


Since some of the sections of the 
mural will depict land and some will 
show part of the sea, and since the 
sections will tell different stories, 1 
would be a good plan to separate the 
sections with a plain band. Make the 
plain strips a color contrasting with 
the scenes, perhaps the color of the 


wall. Use some of the same colors in 
all sections. Some colors may be 
different. 
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(Continued from page 25) 
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DO YOU have difficulty in teachin 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


What can | do to get better attention 
from my fifth-grade children during the 
reading period? 


In planning your work in reading, 
think through the kinds of activities 
which appeal to children, and select 
the reading materials in the light of 
what you know about the interests and 
reading abilities of your group. 

Plan carefully to set up challenging 
types of motivation. Children will 
give concentrated attention to any 
work that they realize will be useful to 
them later. Have the pupils read to 
prepare for dramatic play, to make 
authentic costumes, to build represen- 
tations of homes or buildings, for ar- 
gument, for conversation or discussion, 
to inform or entertain another group, 
to write a news article, or to gather in- 
formation for a civic project. 

Vary the types of motivation and 
try to discover which ones are most 
effective with particular pupils or 
groups of pupils. 

Watch to see whether the element of 
fatigue may be a factor contributing 
to inattention. Remember, too, that 
the teacher’s enthusiasm is a very effec- 
tive stimulus. 


¢ 


In my third grade I have a very slow boy 
who cannot read even first-grade material. 


What can I do to help him? 


If possible, have examinations made 
by competent people to determine 
whether the source of the difficulty is 
in a defect of eye or car. Have such 
defects corrected if possible. If the 
trouble lies in an inability to dis- 
criminate visual or auditory images, 
begin giving exercises similar to those 
used in the reading-readiness programs 
for primary children. 

After that has been done, find if 
possible some type of activity which 
the child does well, such as drawing, 
modeling, or singing, or about which 
he knows more than the others, as 
dogs, airplanes, minerals, or flowers. 
Commend him strongly for these skills 
and build up his self-confidence. He 
needs this confidence in his own ability 
to tackle the job of learning to read, 
which apparently has been difficult 
for him. 

Next select some stories that deal 
with his particular interest. Read 
these to him and talk about them un- 
til he begins to show a sincere desire to 
read for himself. 

Find or write for him some simple 
sentences, or stories, related to his 
special interest. If necessary, let him 
read these practically from memory as 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Publ 
Madison, Wisconsin 


pooding’ 
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Your Reading Problems 


ic Instruction, 


If so, send your problems to 
orial Department, Dansville, 
if you 


you might do with a beginning child 
in the first grade. 

An opportunity to make use of the 
typewriter may appeal to this boy. 
Through this activity he will become 
interested in words from both the 
spelling and the reading point of view. 
He may gain also from choral reading. 

Work slowly but consistently with 
the boy. Try all types of teaching 
techniques and watch carefully to see 
which are effective. Use the effective 
types as frequently as possible without 
creating a distaste for the activity. 


& 


How can I prepare first-graders for vo- 
cabulary difficulties when each child is 
reading a different book? 


Since it is probably impossible to 
prepare children for all the word dif- 
ficulties which they will meet, it is 
desirable for the teacher to be with 
them at least part of the time to give 
cach one such help on difficult words 
as he needs. 

Studies have been made of the words 
occurring most frequently in reading 
materials at each level and it seems 
desirable to introduce and teach these 
words in informal reading situations. 
The mastery of these words will give 
the child a tool by means of which he 
may read quite extensively on his level. 
Some of these lists may be found in the 
following material. 

“Most Important One Hundred and 
Fifty Words for Beginning Reading,” 
by Clarence R. Stone, in Educational 
Method, January, 1939. The same list 
also occurs in Beffer Primary Reading, 
by Clarence R. Stone (Webster Pub. 
Co.). 
“A Basic Sight Vocabulary,” by 
Edward W. Dolch, in Elementary 
School Journal, February, 1936. 

Give the children the various tech- 
niques of attacking new words so that 
they may be as independent as possible. 
Some phonic work, some word analysis, 
and much experience in getting new 
words through the content are all im- 
portant experiences for children and 
will give them the tools by which they 
may be fairly independent even at an 
early age. Be sure to encourage them 
to select reading books on their read- 
ing level, not ones that are too hard. 
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Public Schools, 


SERVICE 


Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director of Music Education, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? 
THE INSTR 


so, write to Mr. Morgan, in care of 
UCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


Will you please list various music activi- 
ties for use with kindergarten and first- 


grade pupils? 


1. Singing. 

Since singing habits are formed by 
imitating the teacher's singing, use 
a light (head) voice throughout the 
range of the voice, and natural, free, 
and distinct enunciation. Supply ap- 
propriate atmosphere for the songs that 
are used. 

2. Rhythmic activities. 

Include walking, running, march- 
ing, skipping, galloping, clapping, and 
hopping, with variations—fast, slow; 
light, heavy; high, low; and so on. 

3. Listening. 

Supply both instrumental and vo- 
cal music by means of carefully selected 
records or a performers personal ap- 
pearance. 

Offer authentic and appropriate in 
formation about the music, the text, 
and the instrument or voice giving the 
rendition, to help arouse pupil interest 
in the presentation. 


e 


What are the effective methods of teach- 
ing singing to children with low voices 
(monotones) 7 


As our first aim in the teaching of 
music is to make each child a singing 
child, the care and treatment of the 
defective singer is of prime importance. 
The true tone quality of the child's 
voice is light and high, never low and 
heavy. Many children have never used 
this light voice before coming to 
school, hence they cannot sing the 
correctly high-pitched songs. Then 
there are other children who cannot 
differentiate between changes in pitch. 
Another group are those handicapped 
by physical defects. 

The pupils in the third classification 
should be reported, and medical treat- 
ment sought. For the children in the 
first and second classifications, insist 
ence upon use of light, high-placed 
tone must be made. Practicing the 
vowel sound “oo,” a head vowel, as in 
“moon,” seems best for this work. 
Sound pitch E flat (fourth space on 
the staff), and lightly sing “too.” Ask 
the child to imitate quietly with ex- 
plosive and well rounded lips. Physi- 
cal action is often helpful; as the child 





Don’t miss hearing “The School Bell Rings.” 
Tune in on THE INSTRUCTOR’s new radio 
broadcast over short-wave station WRUL. Turn 
to pages 8-9 in this issue for complete details. 





have him raise extended 
arms or stand on tiptoe. If the child 
cannot match your pitch, you match 
his and follow with higher tones, 
Other syllables to be used are coo, moo, 
noo, boo, roo. Follow with tool, toot- 
ing, coving, scoot, Phrases then may 
be attempted. 


sings “too 


Sd 


I am a first-grade teacher. Where may | 
find materials which will help me organ. 
ize and conduct a rhythm band? 


I would suggest the following: 

The Instructor Rhythm Band Book, 
by J. Lilian Vandevere (F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $1.00). 

Rhythm Band Direction, by L. A. 
Votaw (Ludwig and Ludwig, Chica 
go; $1.00). 

Separate scores for rhythm bands 
arranged by J. Lilian Vandevere (C. 
C. Birchard & Co., Boston; $.40 to 
$1.25). Send for their catalogue. 


. 


Will you please list some of the steps 
that will help me in teaching rote songs 
to my beginning classes? 


The two methods of teaching rot 
songs are the phrasewise method and 
the whole-song method. When the 
phrasewise method is used, the teacher 
should sing the entire song a few 
times; then the teacher sings the first 
phrase; the children repeat it after her; 
the teacher sings the second phrase; 
children repeat; the teacher sings the 
first and second phrases; the children 
repeat that much. This continues un- 
til the entire song has been learned. 

When the whole-song method is 
employed, the teacher first sings the 
entire song many times, then she di- 
rects the class to sing as much of it as 
possible with the first attempt. 


Sf 


Should children memorize certain songs 
by the time they complete elementary 
school? If so, please suggest a list. 


Yes, our American children should 
learn from memory many of our famil- 
iar songs. Some of the songs that you 
might include in your list are: 
“America,” “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “America the Beautiful,” “Home, 
Sweet Home,” “The Home Road. 
“Silent Night,” “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful,” “Faith of Our Fathers, 
“Doxology,” “All through the Night, 
and “Old Dog Tray.” 

If these and similar songs are taught 
with understanding and dignity, We 
may expect a deeper appreciation o 
moral and patriotic values. 
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GLENN O. BLOUGH 





write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 








E you some troublesome problems in teaching science? 
HAVE FP INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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>nded {t what grade level should a unit on »repare them for a study of electricity 
, t ) d 
child local geology be used, and what should  ;,, grade six 
; nit include? ‘ as ; 
natch such a u The sixth-grade unit may be called 
a Such a unit should come in the later “How Do We Use Electricity?” and it 
m0, ®  orades, since it involves science con- will consist of the study of such topics 
foot. cepts which are quite difficult for girls as (1) dry cells and their use, (2) 
may and boys to grasp. It also involves sources of electricity, (3) complete 
understanding certain biological and and incomplete circuits, (4) house 
physical principles which cannot be wiring, (5) measuring electricity, (6) 
taught in the lower grades. safety with electricity, and (7) fuses, 
= A unit on the geology of the region and other such material. 
where you live may be quite different Discovering Our World, by W. L. 
in scope and content from a unit on Beauchamp and others, Books I and 
the same subject taught in another III, for grades four and six (Scott, 
Book locality. Any such unit would, how- Foresman & Co., Chicago; Book I, 
wen ever, contain material to answer such $.88; Book III, $1.00), will give a 
‘ questions as: How has the earths more detailed idea of units dealing with 
Ah surface in our region changed? What magnetism and electricity at thes § kos is what actually happened, in 
_ has caused these changes? How was __ levels. other schools! Two thousand, six 
4 the soil formed? From where have the e hundred and fifty school-age children 
ands Ae RET: she ake hans 
( rocks come: In what way is the su were the subjects, for five winter months, 
face changing at present? How does a In which grade should a science unit on in Clinical Tests of Vicks Plan. Divided 
0 to study of fossils help us to learn about toys be taught? What material should : ; ; $ 
ie als be included? into two groups—each as nearly as possi- 
the past of our region? , 
; — ble equal as to number, age, sex, and liv- 
It is very probable that your state An analysis of the more important ‘ we : 
' . - lov; % ing conditions—one group followed their 
has a Department of Geological Sur- courses of study shows that a unit , ap? 
ops . . e a a q “ul! ‘ a ro s: > 
- vey. Such a department may publish dealing with toys is most often placed ee oe a ip es ae oer 
songs , , : . : ‘ 4 : - icke PL 
material on the geological history of in the first or second grade. Not followed Vicks Plan. 
the state and can supply specific infor- many courses include separate units on Under the direct supervision of prac- 
si? mation to meet your needs. toys, however. ticing physicians, records of the tests 
m ° In organizing such a unit, it is best were kept by teachers. These records were 
the cide f thic , y . . 
h —— er ki to decide first which toys you plan to then sent direct to nationally known 
acher am in a group that is working on mag- include: then you can decide on your " . : 
fi netism and electricity for a science course adidas nila die damiaeh ane ae public accountants, who tabulated and 
boa of study. Please give us some help. —— ee Be: I y certified the results. 
to emphasize. Toys that work by 1 a a suggest to you the desirability of its 
her; I suggest that you do some work in’ wind; toys that make sounds, like nS EME SENREEEANSS SOVURG OS SCENETS thorough trial among your pupils or 
rase; this area on three different grade levels drums, whistles, and so on; toys that and school absences due to colds—for Aga 
y the —second grade, fourth grade, and sixth balance; toys that utilize electricity, those following Vicks Plan — resulted a — 
dren d . = age , : . Right now—while you're interested 
¢ grade. The work in the second grade like trains and electric irons; and toys from a reduction of more than one-fifth ‘ 
, . oe aes ' : ; fill out and mail the coupon below. Ir will 
, un migh f . le exne / i 
ight consist of some simple experi- which involve magnets are all interest- (20.64%) in the number of colds developed; bri FREE. anj ‘ap. inf 
. ences with horseshoe magnets and ing and will help in making your unit and a reduction of more than one-third XNB YOU) ENINE, an lnkeresting, Informa. 
dis would probably come about quite in- a worth-while part of your science (36.39%) in the length of colds developed tive booklet on The Common Cold—a 
. the cidentally. Children may learn what course. helpful classroom manual for teachers, 
: di- kinds of things magnets attract; that The unit may be approached by let- Do You Know of Another and a practical home guide for mothers. 
it as some magnets have more force than ting children show their toys and tell Record Like It? It includes the story of these Clinical 
others; and that magnets have more what they can about how they work. 4 Tests, and complete directions for follow- 
a at the ends than they do else- The idea of answering this question Results varied for different groups. Some ing Vicks Plan. As long as the supply 
oa - ge es —— be ful may then be the basis for the unit. were almost unbelievably good; a few lasts, you may have as many as you need 
songs roduce t > ide , > a : » pe ra , > 1c. i a 
“ar wore io the idea OF how usetu Toys involving wind may lead to dis were actually unfavorable. In your group, and request, to enlist the active coopera- 
tlectricity is to them. cussions of the work of wind, the . ra . 
The | ' : too, results from following Vicks Plan tion of your students and their mothers 
¢ lessons in the fourth grade may force of wind, and the changing di- “er "e the hist . he d j 
' : may vary. But—doesn't the high average in a campaign against the distress an 
ould take the form of a unit on magnets rections of wind. Sound-making toys £ Mi adj Li “9 F ? . sate 
amil- centered around solving the problem, introduce the pupils to the idea that Of Its SUCCESS, as Indicated in these results hazar« s of colds. 
“Wr Tr) . ° . . 
you they Can Magnets Do?” At this sound-producing bodies vibrate. The 
are: ~y the pupils may add to their ear- electrical toys may stimulate discus- ‘aE OL Riker 
Ban- let experiences by experimenting with sion of how electricity moves things The Two Specialized Medications ' MAIL IT TODAY! ' 
- ° P i 
‘ome, magnets to solve definite problems re- or makes them hot. Used in These Tests Were: 1 Vick ¢ hemical Co,, Dept {1809 ‘ 
. : ‘. ‘ 3 . ° 122 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y 
oad, garding them. The unit will include a The discussion should always be kept ; scat pcmcia nde ; 
stud : : Y Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 1! 
Ye udy of the compass and the making very simple. There should be pro Vicks 1 on The Common Cold, including the story of the School |! 
ios of an ele Th |: ’ ¥ : aha | oo p ! Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I ! 
ers, an electromagnet. e latter ex- visions for individuals to investigate A-TRO-NOL ) epdesstand thet, os long as the supply feces, | may hove ¢ 
: Perience will acquaint the pupils with hei ! terests, and the unit should | | additional copies on request for use in getting the co- ! 
“ the mean; in seers eet es. | tohelppreventdevelopmentof manycolds | °Peration of mothers of my group 
meaning of complete and incom- serve to satisfy the children’s curiosity | i ; 
ught piete circuits and with the use of con- about how their toys work, without iCKS 1 Name— _ — 
we “tors and nonconductors. This will being too long or too technical. ms ' 
n of ieee VarpoRus | School__—_—____ Grade—-—— 
; to relieve symptoms of developed colds ! — 
. ' City t — 
| Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 62, 64, 66, and 68. “ P a ' wed awe: H 
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MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of / 
language, spelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE The 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive . 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. of v 
cupb 
het ; ; : ee table 
| . wit is an effective method of teaching phonetic attack upon words, finding = i 
th , - wee wn , “seg 
| the meaning and proper use of verbals eck wards in big ones, noting word = 
| in the eighth grade? ne EE eee Ry trees, 
similarities and dissimilarities, and s - 
The method of analogy has proved on. the | 
very effective in my own experience in The last suggestion for improving cold 
teaching pupils at this level. For in- your teaching is that you should us - 
stance, in sentences where verbals are the study-test plan in second grade, reom 
to be used as nouns, first use nouns this plan involving study of the words nat 
and then substitute verbals for the before the children are tested on them, 0 fis 
nouns. Such sentences must always be Use a very short list of words each — 
planned so as to allow substitution. day, reviewing some according to 3 food 
The following sentences illustrate the systematic method. From third grak - 
use of analogy in explaining two noun _ on, the test-study plan, which involves light 
uses of verbals. a preliminary test on the words for the - 
, :' week, is favored by authorities. the 
Archery is good exercise. . , ‘ 
Ah : In summary, every lesson in spelling ; 
Swimming is good exercise. ; ’ ’. 00. 
= oh 5. should include attention to the mean- (/ 
Playing ball is good exercise. , 
To play ball ot ing of the words—some of the less Cham 
Oo pla iS good ecxercise. “1° 
J 5 familiar words should be used in es 
I like archery. sentences—careful pronunciation, and ing t 
I like reading. a discriminating look at each word, Mist: 
I like riding horseback. followed by trial spelling with an - 
I like ¢o go on a picnic. after-check. Most authorities favor ~ 
— supervised study in second grade; that os 
The use of verbals as adjectives can. ; 
mani is, you should carefully direct each Ho 
be similarly developed. “the chil r P 
; , step the child takes in studying each The 
Such a procedure seems to clarify , ; 
“  word—at least for the first semester. bent 
both the meaning and proper use of g 
verbals. Even that vexatious use of . = 
the poneenve form betore a gerund Do you consider it wise to begin the 
can be explained by such means. Note  jeaching of English grammar, as such, peop 
the following sentences. in the sixth grade? 
I appreciate your kindness. Authorities are now gencrally agreed ( 
[ appreciate your helping me. that grammar, as such, should not be busil 
“ taught in the sixth grade. In the first the . 
place, grammar is an abstract subject a 
° 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo ine very . ‘cess i . Ene os » canteen , : 
Large Full-Color Prints (For the Teacher) 54 Dance ot the Nymphs—Corut I nw not oa ay am h - — ry concerned with the science of language bless 
These prints are faithful reproductions of the original paintinus +8 she dewter—tis ral teaching spe a to my be pevent ooo and is, therefore, too abstruse for the and 
and are large enough to be seen by the entire class. Each print Haotbem | Doyek etass, ow can emprove fi Pac: " : . : , -graders. . 
is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9", x 12", inches, and is enclosed 97 Children of Charles I-Van : immature minds of most sixth grade Thir 
in a ee oe heavy art _ On the a — of the folder = a a 1 ee There are certain principles and pro- In the second place, current pracuce table 
are printed the story of the picture, story of the artist, questions am tee © 0 ee . ¢ . sail 
i> alls Ge waeiin, eemneetions t the tendiue. ete. Gi) Leebound—Metealt cedures that are generally applicable. favors the teaching of functional - 
30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 10 or more, 25 Cents Each, Prepaid. —,.. 1.00PM ry crman yee | In the first place, all words that are grammar, wherein only those aspects to b 
63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer oe ady be in the chil- fg - selected and_ utilized 
cane : , +e studied should already in the chi of grammar are selected an , 
Full-Color Miniature Prints (For the Pupils) {11 Senne Gr" : } + eed eliich wlll te of Seine ee 7 
These miniature prints are on sheets size 314 x 414 inches, 66 The Spinner—Mac ae dren's speaking vocabulary or should w ich will be of immediate help in © . 
They reproduce, with the same fidelity as the large Instructor {7 A Girl Reading a Letter-Ver- | » so essential to their written work slaining correct usage and improving . 
: GS Mill Pond Inness so essenti } s § Cap 
prints, all the colors of the original paintings. GS The Metnavrenh—Alerander h . di le . is advisable: sentence structure 
1 Cent Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum Order, 50 Cents. 7° sane Cart “eieeierengh that me iate SaTIRNG is advisabie; c - es Cc c. ics he ’ th and 
; Os leg ~~ Die that is, all words studied should be The more mature pupils in the sixth dd 
An attractive package of 100 Full-Color Miniature Prints one of =...) ilippe Tipmi ‘ d ‘| le Ge by learning to re- 
each of the 100 subjects here listed—for $1.00, Prepaid. 73. Kramaus—Hotbein ; | genuinely meaningful to the pupils. grade may profit by learning to : “ 
74 The Belated Kid-W. M. Hunt | p , . . » > ize » Cc te ec redi- 
LIST OF suBJECTS Th Flower Girl in” Holland | Probably you should choose the most ognize the complete subject and p ' Cun 
1 Age of Innocence-Heynokls — 26 The Flying Claut—Patterwm 2 mylitchentl sane | common words that the children need cate—so as to improve the sentence fo 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur oe mee ath Pi VM ‘ ° : . . pr 
J Deve in the Forest, ‘Twiight 28 Koad Through the ‘Trees—  ** The Olt Water Mill Hob | in cheir written exercises. structure and to ensure the prope! to } 
onher | see Corot - } c.¢ . ° . . . ° athe 
i Dignity onl Impudenes ok 29 The —_—— De Hooch ha ha a. A, Fm anys The next principles and procedures agreement of a subject and its predi He 
& The Balloon—Dupre 30 Madonna of the Magnificat- {2% The Laughing Cavs - | “ve benefit 
i My the River-Leroll — es, ~~” elaine concern the structure of words. Cor- cate. They may also derive beneft M 
7 The Song of the Lark -Breto 31 Interior of a Cottage—-Israels  , ease ange, | Sarto ae ¢ . ech I ; 
t ep rigut Gonatitetion - 32 ane We x Keane “ ae Se er . = oe it Ms Tel rect and complete pronunciation of from knowing the parts of speech ™ day: 
“Oh onsides "Johnson 33 The Money Counter Murill o< fo ee . . “ ne . c 
ae Fe ee ee Be 3 i words and the ability to analyze them order that the agreement of a noun “ 
Couse | Home 35 The Painter's Sons—Rube % nedinen—€% : ' ] ; : — adiectives i 
10 The Look mt—"All'’s Well’ 30) fara rs Tonal. Vente o— 6 ad — i a are essential here. You should, there- with its verb, the usage of adjective It W 
The Windmill Ruysdac 37 The Rai Hitter (Abraham at 4 : Foes wa ° : , ‘ , 
“| $---»y- — WRB Be [et he Dewees fore, be sure that the pupils do pro- and adverbs, and the form of pronouns ( 
—Boughton 38 Re o the Farm—Troyon . Se ’ - pre ee 
a, ~~. ———— ee oe Sense caine vena nounce correctly and clearly. Much may be accurately determined. To the pm 
Suby Stuart—Van ck 40 The Gleaners—Mille ' : “Tale aemmees “99 wae : . = 
th } med _ sdoge iT Fog Woenies co ot Witezien @3 te Church of a pupil Ss ability to get a clear per- degree, then, that sixth-graders = J 
16 The Helpi Hand—Renouf 42 Holy Night—Correggio _aheaner on . . . , . . , imen- ; 
8 Bg ee RR Be a - e ceptual image depends on his facility able to understand the more rudimen wes 
1 do ) ‘ “ha The rtist’s ‘ t at?! t “~ t ‘ j “erele 3 ’ . “sc . 2 . - . e ¢ = “Tt 9 Cc 7 aw 
sa ——. = oe 3 TT. SS ee ee ee in “figuring out” words for himself in tary and functional” aspects of gram . 
‘ Cook—Ch: ; The Strawberry Gi eynol an stinguished Member of th . . . ; > r 
SS ee et er 47 Madsane Teticun axa Theoch, A Distinguished Member of the his reading. The kind of word study mar and put them to use, gramma way 
Sadetie’ Caltaren-Tonener ae -), . - 2 > a oe used in connection with lessons in read- may be taught in immediate a pi 
Sh TD). ~peelg # 8, = Ft + -, Sa ing is a basis for intelligent study of tion with the pupil's difhculties ™ ja 
Washington Crossing the Del 51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem seer ; ai : _ > > > > . > 
ie ‘Rephest el et aaa the spelling of words. It may involve usage and sentence structure. L 
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Storybook Cats 


(Continued from page 18) 


There are several proverbial say- 
ings about cats. Do you ever remark, 
“It is raining cats and dogs”? This 
is a way of saying that much rain is 
falling. What do the following old 
sayings mean? 


“A cat may look at a king.” 

“She let the cat out of the bag.” 

“When the cat’s away the mice 
will play.” 

“Care will kill a cat.” 

“In the dark, all cats are gray.” 





The First Year at Plymouth 


(Continued from page 44) 


The rockers were made from a circle 
of wood cut in halves. The large 
cupboards were made from trees. The 
table, the three-legged stool, the built- 
in beds—all were made of our forest 
trees. 

MRS. HOPKINS—The clay between 
the logs of the wall will keep out the 
cold winter winds. 

MR. HOPKINS—And we have two 
rooms! 

MRS. HOPKINS—These rooms are 
so fine. The great fireplace will keep 
us warm and will serve to cook our 
food as well. 

MR. HOPKINS—Look how the fire- 
light brightens the rooms! 

MRS. HOPKINS—lIndeed it does, but 
the oiled-paper windows give us light 
too. It is so cheerful and cozy! 

(A knock is heard, and Captain 
Standish enters.) 

CAPTAIN STANDISH#——Good morn- 
ing to you both, Master Hopkins and 
Mistress Hopkins. 

MR. HOPKINS—I hope you bring 


no bad news. 
CAPTAIN STANDISHi—No, Master 
Hopkins. I am in a pleasant mood. 


The ice is melting, and the trees are 
beginning to show buds. It is a sign 
of spring. I am happy that the long, 
hard winter is over. Now our sick 
people will get well again. 


Act Ill 


(The women and girls are working 
busily at tables. They are preparing 
the feast.) 

MRS. HOPKINS—We have been 
blessed in this new land. How kind 
and helpful the Indians have been! 
Think of the great supply of vege- 
tables we have for the winter. 

MRS. BREWSTER—We have much 
to be thankful for indeed. It made 
me glad to hear of the coming feast. 

pRisciLLA—Did you know that 
Captain Standish, Governor Bradford, 
and Elder Brewster planned this day 
of thanks? 

MRS. BREWSTER—O), yes, Priscilla. 
Governor Bradford notified every 
family a week ago. Word was sent 
to Massasoit more than six days ago. 
He will come and bring his people. 

MARY—W/éill tomorrow be a special 
day? 

MRS. BREWSTER—Of course, Mary. 
It will be our first Thanksgiving Day. 

(Boys enter, They sit down and 
commence to whittle sticks.) 

JOHN—We have gathered much 
wood for our fireplace. 

WRESTLING—Do you remember the 
way Squanto taught us to plant 
corn? We laughed when we planted 
two fish with each kernel of corn. 

Love—It is fun catching eels the 
way he showed us. How I do like 
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joruN—He taught me nearly all I 
know. He taught me how to hunt, 
how to grind corn, how to fix snares, 
how to make bows and arrows, how 
to call wild animals, and oh, so many 
things! , 

GiLFs—Squanto has been our good 
friend. Since he came to live with 
us, we have not been hungry. 

(Mrs. Allerton and Mrs. Mullins 
enter.) 

MRS. ALIERTON—AIl of the long 
tables have been placed in the yard. 

MRS. MULLINS—Yes, we will have 
room for Priscilla says 
there are ninety Indians coming. 

Love—Will we have good things 
to eat? 

MRS. BREWSTER—My child, think 
more of the goodness of God, and 
less of the goodness of the food. 

WRESTLING—What things have you 
cooked, Mother? 

MRS. BREWSTRR—My child, you 
talk too much. Our food will not 
be like our old English banquets, as 
we have no eggs, milk, or wheat 
flour. But we have been preparing 
food for more than a weck. We 
have cooked a great amount. The 
feast will last three days. I am so 
glad we found out how to make 
pumpkin pie. I have made so many! 

Lovr—May I have two pieces? 

MRS. BREWSTER—Yes. Priscilla, 
tell the children about all the good 
food we will have. 

PRISCILLA—I know where 
to start. We will have many kinds 
of soup in the big iron kettles; 
roast turkey, deer, and fish cooked 
over a blazing fire; delicious sauce 
made from dried fruit sweetened with 
wild honey; steaming hot porridge, 
journeycake, baked beans, and many 
other choice foods. 

mMary—lI am hungry. 
our cabins. 

MRS. BREWSTER—Children, 
patience. Recite some of your table 
manners while we finish our tasks. 

Lovi—Speak not unless asked to 


everyone, 


do not 


Let's go to 


have 


speak. 
youN—Bite not thy bread but 
break it. 


PRIscHLLA—Look not carnestly at 
any other who is cating. 

MARY—Sing not, hum not, wiggle 
not. 

MRS. MULLINS—Now everything 
is ready for the great feast tomorrow. 

MRS. BREWSTER—The Indians will 
be here carly in the morning. 

prisciLLA—Elder Brewster says we 
are to gather at the Common House 
at break of day. We shall havc 
prayer, and then we can make merry 
all day. 

MRS. hasten 
home, for tomorrow we celebrate our 
first Thanksgiving Day. 


HOPKINS—Let us 

















Do Your Girls Ask 
Personal Questions? 




















READY 
FOR YOU NOW! 


Send for a supply of 
these handbooks of 
do's and don't’s for 
“difficult days” that 
every girl needs to 
know. 


let 
cee BOOK 
7 am the Answers 


Discusses These Problems: 
Swimming — Bathing 
Exercise Dancing 
Mental Attitude 


Social Contacts 


e! 
in Tell Qwi Languae 








® Menstrual hygiene is too intimate a subject for the average 
classroom. 

Yet, your girls need to be informed of the do's and don't's of 
their “difficult days”. . . they want to be informed. 

And sometimes mothers won't talk. 

That's why we have prepared a new booklet—“As One Girl To 
Another”—to provide you with an easy way to give your girls the 
pertinent, accurate information that means so much to their health 
and peace of mind. 

The International Cellucotton Products Company, distributors of 
Kotex, have arranged to supply you with as many copies of “As 
One Girl ‘To Another” as you need to distribute to your classes. 

There is no cost or obligation on your part... just send in the 


coupon below today. 








KO MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. IN-11, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 

free copies of “As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my classes. 


Please send me 


Instructor's Name 


School 


Department a 


City State 
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To inspire 
Children 


with True 
Americanism 


Let them listen to 


CAVALCADE 
AMERICA 


* 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 


7:30 P.M. Eastern Time 
6:30 P.M, Central Time 
7:30 P.M. Mountain Time 
6:30 P.M. Pacific Time 


NBC RED NETWORK 
* 


Special Recordings 
now can be bought 
for School Use 





12 outstanding historical dramas 
now ready. Others to be added. 


The Constitution of the United States 
Francis Scott Key and “The Star Spangled Banner” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Abraham Lincoln (starring Raymond Massey ) 
Robert E. Lee (starring Philip Merivale) 
Benedict Arnold (starring Claude Rains) 
Sam Houston (starring Walter Huston) 
Thomas Paine—Revolutionary Patriot 
Jane Addams of Hull House (starring Helen Hayes ) 
Nancy Hanks—Mother of Lincoln 
Susan B. Anthony (starring Cornelia Otis Skinner) 
Walter Reed and His Fight against “Yellow Jack” 


HOW TO GET THEM 


Information about Cavalcade of America 
records, including prices, may be obtained 
from Association of School Film Libraries, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


QU PONY 


REG. y. 5, PaT.OFF 
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cousins in the field, she went down 
by the creek to play for a while. The 
creek at home was barely a trickle 
through the stones, but the Brandy- 
wine was wide and swift and yet 
shallow. Martha always waded in it 
on her summer visiting day. Here 
under the hemlocks it made a lovely 
rippling sound. 

Martha had a fine time wading. 
The sky was a soft bright blue, and 


An opportunity group of overgrown, 
maladjusted boys, who had ail been 
studying transportation, with em- 
phasis on airplanes, spent a most en- 
joyable as well as profitable afternoon 
in the aircraft portion of the Mu- 
seum. Here they saw Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis” and Post's 
“Winnie Mae.” Here, too, is a com- 
plete assemblage of models showing 
the evolution of every kind of trans- 
portation. Later, a member of the 
museum staff came to the school and 
showed movies and talked about the 
evolution of the airplane. 

The third grade was to become ac- 
quainted with their city, especially 
the city helpers. They visited the 
public buildings mentioned in order 
to locate them and to learn their 
names. The nature and significance 
of the use of each building was dis- 
cussed in general in a very elementary 
fashion. To discover the services of 
the numerous city helpers, they 
visited the dairy several blocks away, 
and then the ice-cream plant in the 
next block. They had to take a 
streetcar ride of about ten blocks to 
get to the city’s water-filtration 
plant. They walked four blocks from 
the school to visit a bakery which 
furnishes bread to the whole city. 

This year the second grade studied 
a food unit which included a trip to 
the stores on our block first, and 
later a walk four blocks away to the 
big center market, where the farmers 
sell produce at sidewalk stalls. 

The sixth grade, under my direc- 
tion, conducted a most interesting 
survey of our community in the first 
four weeks of school. The first step 
was to find out in what type of com- 
munity we were living. We started 
out with our check lists to use the 
observation method of survey. It 
took four trips of one hour each to 
cover the territory. 

The bad housing conditions men- 
tioned were apparent. Reasons for 
such conditions were discussed. They 
offered an excellent approach to a 
study of elementary sociology. 

Lack of sufficient recreational op- 
portunities was readily noticed, and 
formed the basis of an appeal for ac- 
tion to be taken by the adults of the 
community. Pupil chairmen re- 
ported on their topics at the P.T.A. 
meeting. This report on recreational 
opportunities resulted in the forma- 
tion of a Camp Fire Circle by several 
parents two weeks later, and in a 
Boy Scout gathering at the Oppor- 
tunity Settlement House. 


Martha's Day 


(Continued from page 19) 


the breeze smelled like clover. As 
she was climbing out of the water, 
she saw a curious little stone. She 
picked it up and took it back to the 
house. It was very smooth and had 
a round hole through one end. 

She showed the stone to her Aunt 
Thamzin as they waited for the men 
to come in for tea. 

“Thee has found an Indian lucky 
stone, child,” Aunt Thamzin said. 





Our Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 15) 


It was agreed that the low health 
rate for our community was due to 
improper housing, undernourishment, 
and unfortunate economic conditions. 

Making a guidebook of our com- 
munity was one of the culminating 
activities connected with the study. 

Up to this time, I have been speak- 
ing of our use of the immediate en- 
vironment of our school which we 
could explore afoot. However, the 
larger community, which we can 
reach by bus or streetcar, includes 
still richer opportunities. During our 
review of Roman history and the 
growth of Christianity, a group rode 
out to the Franciscan Monastery in a 
near-by suburb. Here they saw a 
perfect example of Roman architec- 
ture, and shivered with delight as 
they walked through the reproduc- 
tions of the catacombs. 

A bus trip to the Washington Ca- 
thedral introduced us at first hand to 


OUR NEW ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


Eligibility— 


You are eligible to enter our new Environment Contest if you are a teacher or 
supervisor of grades one through eight or of a rural school. 


Content of Your Report— 


The report you submit must describe the use you have made of your environment 
in your school, from September through December, 1940. 


Date for Sending Your Report— 


Your report should be received by us between January 15 and February 1, 1941. 
No report received after midnight, February 1, will be considered by our judges. 


Awards— 


The awards will be as follows: First Prize, $75.00; Second Prize, $50.00; Third 
Prize, $25.00. For each of the five reports ranking next in merit, we will present 


“Before thee goes home, I will find ; 
thin leather thong and thee can we 
it around thy neck as the Indian; 
did.” 

“Tt will be nice to have a lucky 
stone to play with,” Martha said 
“but I am sorry ‘my day’ is nearly 
over. I think I am a lucky girl t 
have such a dear aunt and such happy 
visiting days. I am beginning il. § 
ready to think about the next one.” i 


SP aes err 


an exquisite piece of Gothic archi- | 
tecture. No European traveler ever 
stood more awed than these children 
when they gazed upon the vaulted | 
ceilings and beautiful carvings, 

A small group was encouraged to 
visit the Corcoran Gallery of Arr. y 
They noted that the interior of the 
building itself was similar to a Greek 
home. ‘They reported seeing several 
famous Greek statues; a large num- 
ber of Grecian, Etruscan, and Egyp- 
tian antiquities; two stained glass 
windows; and some beautiful Gothic, 
Gobelin, and Beauvais tapestries, 

From this account you can readily 
see that due to the meager cultural 
background within the homes, the 
school has been forced to use the 
wealth of public facilities for gain- 
ing experience. Although poor in 
one sense, there is no community 
richer in educational opportunities 
than ours. 


we 








a set of our Illustrated Units of Work (50 units), including a Fabrikoid-covered 


case, the price of which is $12.50. Repo 


ris not winning prizes, but available for 


use in THE Instructor, will be purchased at regular rates. None will be returned. 


Announcement of Awards— 


Prize winners will be announced in the June 1941 issue of THe Instructor, and 


prize-winning articles will be published in the magazine as soon as possible after 


awards are made. 


Important— 


A verification sheet should be attached t« 
Your name and address 


Name and address of the school in which you teach 
Size of school and number of teachers : 


Number of pupils you teach 


Economic background and nationality of your pupils ; 
Approximate date of beginning the work reported 


Signature of your principal or super 


» your manuscript. It should include: 





intendent 


Rules to Follow in Preparing Your Manuscript— 


Length—from 1800 to 2500 words 
Paper—plain white, 844” x 11” 
Typewritten, double-spaced 


Postage—send by first-class mail, postage fully prepaid t 


Address your manuscript to: 


Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 
Environment Contest, THE INstrucTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1940 | 
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Building a Walking Board 


(Continued from page 30) 


The stretchers, marked C in Fig. 
1 and Fig. 2, which form the hori- 
zontal support at each end of the 
trestle, are made from 1” x 4” pine, 
and are cut after the legs have been 
fastened to the top bar B. 

Each leg is fastened by gluing the 
joint where leg A and the top bar B 
meet, and then using four flathead 
wood screws as shown in Fig. 2. 
These screws should be of sufficient 
length to reach into the top bar B at 
least one inch when set down tightly. 
Be certain that the legs A are set in 
from the ends of the top bar B about 
one inch in order to leave room for 
the end stretchers C to have a firm 
foundation and to fit flush with the 
ends of bar B. 

Holes 4” in diameter may be 
bored in the legs A to accommodate 
the No. 10 screws used to fasten the 
joint firmly. It will be found that 
the conical heads of the flathead 
wood screws will, if firmly turned in 
with a screw driver, seat themselves, 
and their flat heads will sink to the 
level of the surface of the legs and 
be flush. 

After the legs have been carefully 
mounted on both 12” trestles, we are 
ready to fasten on the end horizontal 
stretchers, marked C in Fig. 1. As 
mentioned above, the stretchers C 
are of pine 1” thick and 4” wide. 
These too are fastened with No. 10 
flathead wood screws onto the legs A. 
It is advisable to place stretcher C 
snugly against the lower side of the 
top bar B, and to be sure that the 
lower corner of one end of the board 
is flush where it meets the lower por- 
tion of the leg A. Draw pencil lines 
along the legs A, marking on the 
stretcher C. In this way lines will 
be scribed on stretcher C which will 
indicate where to make the saw cuts. 
After the first piece has been cut, it 
may be used as a pattern for marking 
the other necessary pieces. 

With the two 12” trestles assem- 
bled, they are ready for finishing. 
They may be sandpapered carefully 
and then shellacked. Later they may 
be decorated with enamel. 

The 10” trestles are constructed 
in the same manner except that the 
legs are 2” shorter. 

The bottoms of the legs on the 
trestles should of course be planed or 


sawed so they fit the floor flush. 
This may be done very easily by up- 
ending each trestle in turn and draw- 
ing lines with pencil and ruler across 
the bottom of each leg from the out- 
side of one leg to the outside of the 
opposite leg. By planing or sawing 
to these marks the objectionable cor- 
ners will be removed. 

The uses of the walking board are 
numerous. In every group there are 
usually a few children who are afraid 
of heights. By starting a timid child 
walking on the board with the six- 
inch trestles, gradually letting him 
work up to the one with the twelve- 
inch trestles, his confidence will pro- 
gress by leaps and bounds. Naturally, 
the teacher will not even have to in- 
troduce the child to the activity; his 
bolder companions will do that. 

By placing the board on the six- 
inch trestles in front, the one on the 
ten-inch trestles in the center and 
the one on the twelve-inch trestles in 
the rear, a very satisfactory set of 
bleachers can be set up in no time at 
all. These are very satisfactory for 
plays, recitations of a special nature, 
visiting days, and a host of other oc- 
casions. When not in use the mate- 
rials making up this equipment may 
be easily stored away in a closet or 
storeroom. 

With the three boards and two 
twelve-inch trestles and one ten-inch 
trestle, three very satisfactory see- 
saws can be produced. These are 
especially valuable on rainy days and 
during the winter when play in the 
open air is out of the question. 

By setting up the equipment as 
for the bleachers, fiberboard can be 
placed over the boards to make a 
slanting table for displaying material. 

One trestle and one board can be 
arranged as an inclined plane to 
demonstrate friction, pulleys, and 
other simple lessons in physics. 

The 12”, 10”, and 6” trestles and 
the three boards may also be used as 
a track for a train built at school, or 
even for a model railroad with sponge 
trees and hedges and a pebble road- 
bed, all with a painted background 
of kraft paper. 

Many uses not mentioned here will 
be found. All in all, these walking 
boards are valuable equipment to be 
had at so small a cost. 





How Well Do You Remember What You Read? 


(Continued from page 19) 


I Write T after the statement, if it 
is true; write F, if it is false. 

1, Pikes Peak is part of the Rocky 
Mountain Range. 

2. It is the highest mountain peak. 

3. Its top is covered with forests. 

4. Major S. H. Long’s exploring 
Party first reached the top. 

5. There is a railway to the top. 


II. Choose the correct word or words 
to complete each statement. 

1. The Red Cross Roll Call begins 
on (Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Christmas), 

2. The American Red Cross was 
organized in (1776, 1881, 1905). 
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Clara Barton, 
organized the 


3. (Major Long, 
Abraham Lincoln) 
American Red Cross. 

4. There is an international com- 
mittee of the Red Cross at (London, 
Washington, Geneva). 


Ill. Fill in the blanks. 

1. The first Thanksgiving in the 
New World was held by the ‘ 

2. The first Thanksgiving was 
decreed by , 

3. The first Thanksgiving was held 
in the year , 

4, _...... proclaimed the last 
Thursday in November as a national 


Thanksgiving Day. 





TEACHERS ~ 
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Fei? 


BY SENDING FOR THIS 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 





HY don’t you suggest to the leader 


or program chairman of your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
two attractive programs that will insure 
successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topics, looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above, are at- 
tractively printed four page folders that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 
will be assured of a well planned, authori- 
tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1940 through June 1941. 


They are available in sufficient num- 


A Guide To The 


Preschool Years 


OTHERS of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
during the preschool years. They will at- 


tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 
as this program provides. 


Ways to 
Succeed as a Parent 


Pepinnv og never stand still, physically, 
mentally or emotionally. Each year 
the school age child faces new experiences, 
new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these mew situations 
wisely, 


It brings wise interpretation and 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 

subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on 
the everyday problems of child care and 
training. 


Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 





IN-11-40 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy ef THE | 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked 


below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 


| 

‘PARE! subscription rates. 
— — —School Age Programs Preschoo! Programs. — — | 
a | 
| MEE. nnsswaanaaaanasananananen | 
| Gas nanseenaneae Hin aaa a | 
| CRAMER. aca wnwaemacaanasae | 
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by ordering THE INSTRUCTOR 
and other desired magazines 


. . » Make your selections from the low-priced Club Offers on 
this page ... Fill out and mail the order form below today .. . 
Send no money now--- pay December 5th if more convenient. 


NOW! 





Money-Saving INSTRUCTOR Clubs 


THE INSTRUCTOR ( 22° ) Ppbtre Der 
a year Price Price 

in American Boy $4°0 $4.25 
with American Childhood (10 nos.) 4.50 
th American Girl 3.65 
vith Americon Home 3.25 
“ American Magazine 4.75 
with Americon Magazine ! Collier's 6.00 
«th Athletic Journal (10 nos.) $00 3.65 
“ Better English 4.25 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3.50 
with Boys’ Lite v. 3.75 
with Child Life f 4.50 
with Childhood Educetion ‘9 nos.) 4.75 
with Children’s Activities (10 nos.) 5.00 
with Children’s Ploy Mate if 3.65 
with Collier's, National Weekly ; 4.25 
th Collier's ond Woman's Home Comp. 4.75 
th Correct English f 4.50 
th Current History and Forum 5.00 
«th Etude, Music Magozine , f 4.50 
with Harper's Magazine ¢ 6.00 
th Home Arts-—Needlecraft 2.75 
th Journal cf Geography ‘9 nos.) 4.65 
th Junior Arts and Activities (10 nos.) 4.05 
th Liberty ; 4.25 
with Look (26 nos.) ' 4.15 


Make up your 


‘rs Club 
e Price 
AMERICAN BOY $2 | $2.00 
vith Child Life 4 3.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine ' 3.75 
with Popular Mechanics ; 3.75 
with American Girl j 2.75 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2 2.25 
wh American Girl +f 3.65 
with Child Lite ( 4.50 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 
with The Pathfinder 3.15 
AMERICAN GIRL _ | 1.40 
with Child Life ia 4f 3.50 
with Wee Wisdom ri. 2.00 
with Neture Magozine } 4.15 
with Boys’ Life 3 2.50 
AMERICAN HOME 1.0 1.00 
with Child Life 3 3.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine ; 3.25 
with Parents’ Magazine 3. Of 2.75 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2.51 2.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine Of 4.75 
with Collier's, National Weekly* } 3.75 
with Woman's Home Companion* 3. 5€ 3.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION... 3.5 3.25 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 150 1.40 
ATLANTIC ... eines 5.0 3.75 
BETTER ENGLISH 400 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine. ) 4.25 
with Reader's Digest 6.00 5.00 
with Collier's, National Weekly 00 64.00 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 1.00 None 
BOYS’ LIFE 1.5 1.50 
with The Pathfinder 2.50 2.00 
with Parents’ Magazine 3.5 3.00 
with Child Life +. 3.50 
with Popular Mechanics 40 3.50 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.50 2.50 
CHILD LIFE 250 2.25 
with Children’s Play Mate 4f 3.65 
with Popular Mechanics 00 4.50 
with Reader's Digest » 4.50 
with Wee Wisdom O 3.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.25 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3.00 2.75 
with American Boy ».00 4,00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 50 4.50 
with Parents’ Magazine » Of 4.00 
with The Pathfinder 40 3.30 
with Popular Mechanics ».50 5.00 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE . 1.50 1.40 
with Woman's Home Companion a5 2.40 
with Wee Wisdom 250 2.40 
with American Girl 3.0 2.80 
with Etude, Music Magazine +.0f 3.50 
with MeCall’s and Redbook ». Of 4.40 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2.0 1.75 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 2 2.00 
with Correct English 15 4.25 
with Popular Mechanics 4.5 4.25 
with American Magazine 
Woman's Home Companion* 4.75 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) rh 2.25 
wiih American Magazine 5.0 4.75 
with Current History and Forum 5.00 
vith Etude, Music Magazine Of 4.50 
with Reader’s Digest ; 50 §.25 
with Parents’ Magazine sinaniona 4 4.00 
COSMOPOLITAN a 2 None 
with Good Housekeeping* _.._ Of 4.50 





THE INSTRUCTOR ( 322°.) Fable Der 
ayear/ Price Price 
with McCall's Magazine Redbook $69 $5.25 
th) Nature Magozine (10 nos.) 5.00 
th Open Road for Boys 3.25 
h Parents’ Magozine ; 4.00 
The Pathfinder 3 3.15 
Popular Mechanics 00 4.50 
Popular Science Monthly 3.60 
Practical Home Economics 4 4.15 
Progressive Education ‘8 nos.) 5.25 
Reader's Digest 5.25 
Scholastic (32 nos.)—English or 
Social Studies Edition ecify) 3.60 
th School Arts Magozine ‘10 nos.) 5.10 
Scientific American ¢ 6.00 
Story Parade 4 4.25 
Wee Wisdom 3 3.25 
Woman's Home Companion 3.25 
Woman's Home Comp. © American © ( 5.25 
Young America (42 nos.) ; 10 3.25 
Youth Today hools ‘ 00 4.75 
NOTE: If THE INSTRUCTOR is desired 


add $1.75 to prices 





tor two yeors in any of the above offers, 
in second column. 
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f ipo low-priced club offers on this page will appeal to you (and t 
your teacher friends) if you have not yet ordered THE INSTRUCTOR | 
and other magazines for 1940-41. By availing yourself of these offers yoy 


can make worthwhile savings 


and you need send no money now. 


Surely you will be wanting THE INSTRUCTOR, your own copy of it, 


every month of the school 


year. 


So send in your order now. 
not save $1.00 by subscribing for two years? 


$4.00: two l-year subscriptions, $5.00. ) 
To place your new or renewal order for THE INSTRUCTOR and other 

magazines, simply fill in and mail to us the convenient order form below. | 

or the similar form provided on page 80. Send no money with your order 


unless you prefer. 


And why 


(A 2-year subseription COsts 


We will gladly bill you payable December 5th, or, if 


you wish to save sending remittance later, we suggest that you send with 


your order a check postdated December Sth. 


date and will notify you before presenting it for payment. 


How You Can Make Additional Savings 

When ordering THE INSTRUCTOR, you may include, at special prices, not onl 
other magazines but also any of the teaching aids listed in the advertisements on page 8) 
and inside back cover. The savings thus effected will go a long way toward paying the 
cost of your INSTRUCTOR -ubseription. 
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Prices apply only in the United States. Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted on request. 


Publ'rs 

Price 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (5 years) Sif 
CURRENT DIGEST 3 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 7 


CURRENT HISTORY AND FORUM 
(Semi-monthly) 
with Child Life 
Etude, Music Magazine 

with Junior Arts and Activities ( 

with Parents’ Magazine f 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REV. (8 nos.) 2 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOUR.(10 nos.) 2 
ESQUIRE Of 


ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 29 
with American Girl +00 
with Child Life Oo 
with Colliers, National Weekly 45 
with Reader's Digest 
with Wee Wisdom 3 

FIELD AND STREAM | 

FORECAST MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 2.00 

FORTUNE 10.06 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2.51 
with Cosmopolitan® oc 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE : 40 

HEALTH 1.50 

HOME ARTS—NEEDLECRAFT _ 5I 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 3.00 

HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 2.51 

THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 2.50 

THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4.00 


(See offers above) 

JACK G JILL 2 
with Ladies’ Home Journal* 3 
with Seturday Evening Post* 4.00 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.2 

JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) . 2 

JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES(10 nos.) 2 
with American Childhood 4.5 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4 
with The Pathfinder 3 


with Reader’s Digest 5.06 
with School Arts Magazine 5.00 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 1.00 
with Saturday Evening Post* 3.00 
RINNIUTN - Segiaainenicssectconcunccbinsiceibenebialiahaisil —s 
are ia hidaionniena ee 
LOOK (26 nos.) iscmatiatenas: 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 
with Popular Mechanics 4.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 1.00 
with Redbook i 3.50 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks) 75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3.00 
with Better English ..... : 6.00 
with Child Life : 5.50 
with Correct English i. 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.50 
with Wee Wisdom 4.00 


NOTE: We can furnish any other magozines desired, singly at the publisher's od 
or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted by any reputable subscription agency. 
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Club 
Price 


None 


Publ'rs Club 
Price Price 
NEWSWEEK if None 


NEWSWEEK (Special Rate to Educators) 2+ 


OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 

with American Girl 

with Etude, Music Magazine 

with The Pathfinder 

with Popular Mechanics 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 

with American Girl 

with Child Life 

vith The Pathfinder 

with Popular Mechanics 
THE PATHFINDER 

with American Girl 

with Child Life 

th Etude, Music Magazine 

with Nature Magazine 

with Popular Mechanics 
PHOTOPLAY 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
POPULAR MECHANICS 

with Wee Wisdom 

with Reader’s Digest 

with Etude, Music Magazine 

with Children’s Play Mate 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

with The Pathfinder 

with Parents’ Magazine 

with Reader’s Digest 

with American Boy 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


with MeCall’s Magazine and Redbook 


with The Pathfinder 
with Etude, Music Magazine 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nos.) 
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Don’t delay. 


Order now. 


Publi'rs 


READER’S DIGEST 
vith) American Girl 
Parents’ Magazine 
Practical Home Economics 


Scholastic pecify Edit 
School Arts Magazine 


REDBOOK 
«1h McCall's Magazine 
SAFETY EDUCATION ‘9 nos.) 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 

' Lad. H. Jour. Jack and Jill 
SCHOLASTIC (32 nos.)—-English or 
Social Studies Edition f 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) :' 


Child Lite 
Etude, Music Magazine 
with Nature Magazine 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
STORY PARADE 
A Better English 
th Etude, Music Magazine 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE 
WEE WISDOM 
vith American Childhood 
Boys’ Life 
th Junior Arts and Activities 
with Parents’ Magazine 
th Reader’s Digest 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
with Etude, Music Magazine 
with Parents’ Magazine 
with Collier’s, National Weekly* 
YOUNG AMERICA (42 nos.) 
YOUTH TODAY [lo ‘chook 


We will hold it until tha 


own Clubs from this list of Leading Magazines 


On clubs marked with an asterisk (*) publisher 
require that magazines go to the same address, 





See page 80 and inside back cover for advertisement of TEACHING 
AIDS — all at special prices when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription ([) new or [] renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 


I I sicansaceeicains 


issue for 


Date 


Send me other magazines, or teaching aids, as written on lines below. 


This order totals $ 


[} I will remit on or before Dee. 5th, 1940. 





[] 1 Year at $2.50. { ] 2 Years at $4.00. 


payment in full. [J] I am enclosing check postdated Dec. 5th, not to be cashed before that dal 


My Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. 


State 
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A Unit on Animals 


(Continued from page 20) 


A co-operative paragraph was pre- 
pared to be read as an introduction 
to the talks. The second grade en- 
joyed the pictures and accompanying 
talks. When these were finished, the 
guests walked about the room look- 
ing at the pictures, drawings, books, 
and stories. They thanked us for en- 
tertaining them. 

One test was prepared to check on 
information gained. Another test 
was prepared to check the ability to 
read science material. 

Many songs, poems, and 
were used during this unit. 

Certain attitudes and appreciations 
were developed. Some of these were: 

1. Abiding by the decision of the 
majority in group affairs. 

2. Need for accuracy in reporting 
to a group on a science topic. 

3. Consideration of the feeling of 
others in making criticisms. 

4. Responsibility for participating 
to the limit of one’s ability in group 
discussions without monopolizing the 
conversation. 

§. Orderliness in preparing and ar- 
ranging the book slips in the bib- 
liography file. 

6. Sharing with others the reading 
materials found. 

7. An appreciation of the difficul- 
ties that animals meet. 


stories 


8. An appreciation of man’s de- 
pendence on animals. 

9. An appreciation of the means 
by which animals are adapted to en- 
vironmental conditions and how they 
protect themselves from enemies. 

One member of the class was 
absent during the progress of the 
unit. Letters were written to her to 
inform her of our work. 

The improvements in skills, habits, 
and attitudes developed during this 
study were due in a large measure to 
the basic interest children have in 
animals, Altogether this was a very 
profitable piece of work that gave 
much pleasure to the children. 
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The Magic Bookcase 


(Continued from page 40) 


(Talks as he takes off boots, climbs 
on top of bookcase, curls up, gathers 
tail around himself.) My boots and 
whiskers! Humans are very queer! 
Turn things topsy-turvy, they do! 
[ never could understand their habit 
of sleeping nights and then prowling 
about daytimes. 

ROBIN HOOD (enters)—What ho! 
Greetings from Sherwood Forest! I 
have just come from London Town. 
Did you know the King held a grand 
shooting match? ‘Time and again 
had I to loose my bowstring with the 
best of the royal archers. But each 
time I sped my arrow to the very 
center of the ring! Aye, I have much 
to tell my stout yeomen. 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO (entering 
breathlessly) —Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
They will take all my _ beautiful 
clothes away from me! My beauti- 
ful red coat, my beautiful blue 
trousers, my purple shoes. One has 
already taken away my _ beautiful 
green umbrella. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE—Who, child? 

LITTLE BLACK sAaMBO—The Tiger! 

ROBIN HOOD (jumping up in great 
excitement )—A tiger, you say! How 
[ have longed to try my skill on a 
lion or a tiger! Show me but one 
shoulder stripe at half a league and 
I'll have a tale to tell my Merry Men! 

GIANT (who has fallen asleep)— 
Fee! Fi! Fo! Fum! 

GIANT'S wirE (shaking his shoul- 
der)—Wake up! You are dreaming! 

ALICE—In Wonderland the Dor- 
mouse sleeps all the time, too. 

PUSS IN BOOTS (rousing )—Mouse? 
Who said mouse? Where is he? 

ALICE—He’s in Wonderland. 
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(Puss goes back to sleep.) 

HIAWATHA— 

I heard an owl hoot in the forest. 
Ewa-yea! My little owlet 

Tells me now that night is falling. 
I must go to Old Nokomis. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE—So it is! Night 
is falling. We must be going. 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO—The tigers 
will take my beautiful clothes! 

ROBIN shall take you 
through the forest. No tiger dares 
to touch you when you are with 
Robin Hood! 

GIANTS wirE—I think we shall go 
along with Red Ridinghood and see 
that she gets to her grandmother's 
safely. I don’t like that wolf. 

ALicE—I hope the Queen of Hearts 
is in a better temper when I get back. 

puss IN Boots (stretching )—My! 
My! They prowled all day and now 
they will, sleep all night. (Gets 
down and starts putting on boots.) 

(Book characters exit by twos, call- 
ing good-by to Betty and Tommy. 
Betty and Tommy wave good-by.) 

BETTY—What fascinating people! 

TOMMY—Why did they leave? 

SPIRIT OF BOOKLAND (from book- 
case)—They haven't gone far. You 
can be with them any time you like. 
They are over here in the bookcase. 

(Betty and Tommy rush over, sit 
on floor, and take books out.) 

TOMMY—I can hardly wait to 


Hoop—I 


read how Robinson Crusoe was 
rescued. 
BETTY—I want to know more 


about Polynesia and that trip to Af- 
rica. 

TOMMY—Welll never 
bored on a gloomy day! 


again be 
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privileged people! 
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DO YOU 
HAVE A SCHOOL? 


Cash in on your teacher training. 
HOME DECORATORS, INC., of- 
fers you an opportunity to make 
your education pay year-round div- 
idends. Establish yourself in a busi- 
ness which is both educational and 
fascinating. 


You are offered a career with ex- 
$50.00 in a 





ceptionally good pay. 


MISS FAYE HEDGES 


week is not unusual. 


No 


magazines! 


A FORMER ENGLISH 
TEACHER SAYS~— 

“For a number of yeara 1 taught 
English in the Ohio public schools. 1 
found teaching interesting, but not so 
profitable as it might have been. 


books—no cosmetics—no 


Opportunities for ad- 
vancement are limited ONLY by 


your own ability. “Since joining Home Decorators, | 


have been able to put my teaching ex- 
perience to greater advantage end have 
found that my yearly earnings were 
substantially increaged. 


You owe it to yourself to investi- 
Fill out the 
coupon below and take the first big 
step toward a new and different ca- 
(Married teachers eligible. ) 


gate this opportunity. 


“Home Decorators offers an unusual 
position which should be interesting to 
anyone with teaching experience and 
- to those who have a desire to make 
reer, their education pay real dividends.” 


HOME DECORATORS, INC., NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE. 


PLEASE TELL ME MORE ABOUT POSITION MENTIONED IN “THE INSTRUCTOR.” 
Name asicneipensieieiineainangaanninatisnaimantndiaoenaismmmenimnataite Age 
Address Years taught 


City State Make of car 
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“The Courtship of Miles Standish” 


from Indians and has no time for 
such things. 

prisciLLa—"Has he no time for 
such things before he is married, 
would he be iikely to find it, or make 
it, after the wedding?” 

JOHN ALDEN (with persuasion) — 
Miles Standish is a man of great 
courage and skill. He is a gentleman 
born, and can trace his pedigree to 
Hugh Standish of England. 

prisciLta—"“Had he only showed 
that he loved me, even this Captain 


of yours . might have won 
me; .... but now it never can 
happen.” 

JOHN ALDEN—He is a man of 


honor, of noble and generous nature. 
Though he is rough, he is kindly. 
prisciLta (smiling, her bright eyes 
overrunning with laughter) —“Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
(John Alden picks up his coat and 
hat and rushes ont of the room.) 


Scene Ill 
(Miles Standish is seated, reading 
a book.) 
SECOND ANNOUNCER—"‘Into the 


open air John Alden, perplexed and 
bewildered . . wandered alone by 
the seaside; paced up and down the 
sands, and bared his head to the east 
wind.” 

(John Alden enters.) 

MILES STANDISH (looking up from 
his book) —“Long have you been on 
your errand. . . . . Come, sit down, 
and in order relate to me all that 
has happened.” 

JOHN ALDEN(as he sits down)— 
Priscilla was glad to see me. I told 
her what a wonderful man you were, 
but when I offered her your proposal 
she refused it and said, “Why don’t 
you speak for yourself, John?” 

MILES STANDISH (jumps up in an 


angry mood)—‘“John Alden! You 
have betrayed me! Me, Miles 
Standish, your friend! Have sup- 


planted, defrauded, betrayed me! 
. . « « Let there be nothing between 
us save war and implacable hatred!” 

(A man appears at the door bring- 
ing a message of Indian warfare. 
John Alden receives the message and 
throws it on the table.) 


(Continued from page 43) 


JOHN ALDEN—There are Indians 
in our midst. (He leaves the room.) 

(Elder Brewster enters from one 
door with a Bible in his hand, and 
six Indians enter from another door. 
The Indians stand making signs to 
one another.) 

MILES STANDISH (Speaking to Elder 
Brewster after appearing disgusted 
with the Indians) —*“Truly the only 
tongue that is understood by a savage 
must be the tongue of fire that speaks 
from the mouth of a cannon!” 

ELDER BREWSTER (mildly rebuk- 
ing him)—“Not so thought St. Paul, 
nor yet the other apostles; not from 
the cannon’s mouth were the tongues 
of fire they spake with!” 

WATTAWAMAT (sfepping forward 
with a knifey—“Now Wattawamat 
can see, by the fiery eyes of the 
Captain, angry is he in his heart; but 
the heart of the brave Wattawamat 
is not afraid at the sight.” 

pecksuot (holding up a knife)— 
“By and by it shall sce; it shall eat; 
ah, ha! but shall speak not! This 
is the mighty Captain the white men 
have sent to destroy us!” 

MILES STANDISH (handing abruptly 
to Wattawamat a_ piece of black 
goods stuffed to represent the skin 
of a snake filled with bullets)— 
“Take it! This is your answer!” 

(Indians leave the stage.) 


IV 


bIRST ANNOUNCER (before curtain 
is opened)—*Meanwhile the - stal- 
wart Miles Standish was marching 
steadily northward, winding through 
forest and swamp, and along the 
trend of the seashore. . Silent 
and moody he went and much he 
revolved his discomfort; he who was 
used to success and to easy victories 
always, thus to be flouted, rejected, 
and laughed to scorn by a maiden, 
thus to be mocked and betrayed by 
the friend whom most he had trusted. 
Ah! “Twas too much to be borne, 
and he fretted and chafed in_ his 
armor!” 

SECOND ANNOUNCER—"In — au- 
tumn the ships of the merchants 
came with kindred and friends, with 
cattle and corn for the Pilgrims. 


SCENI 





. «+e Oft when his labor wy, 
finished, with eager feet would th 


dreamer follow the path that rap ff 


through the woods to the house of 
Priscilla.” 

(Curtain is opened.) 

(Priscilla and John Alden enter th, 
stage slowly, walking side by side. 

PRISCILLA— Am I 


warmly the cause of another, m 
heart, impulsive and 
pleaded your own?” 


JOHN ALDEN (taking off his cog} 
and hat)—“1 was not angry with} 


you; with myself alone I was angry 
secing how badly I managed the mat 
ter | had in my keeping. 


PRISCILLA—* Let us, then, be wha | 


we are, and speak what we think, and 


so much t| 
blame, that when you were pleading | 


wayward, § 


in all things keep ourselves loyal w | 
“ ¢ 


truth and the sacred professions of 
friendship.” (Sits at table.) 
JOHN ALDEN—*“Truly, 
when I see you spinning and spin 
ning, never idle a moment, but 
thrifty and thoughtful of others, 
suddenly you are transformed, ar 
visibly changed in a moment; you 
are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the 
Beautiful Spinner.” (He sits.) 
PRISCILLA (picking up the skein of 
yarn )——"“Come, you must not be idle; 
if | am to be a pattern for hous 
wives, show yourself equally worth 
of being the model of husband 
Hold this skein on your hands, whik 
[ wind it, ready for knitting. 
(Places the skein on John Alden 
hands and winds it in a ball.) 
(Miles Standish enters.) 
PRISCILLA AND JOHN ALDEN (rh 
ing )—Good day to you, Miles. 


Priscilla, | 


MILES STANDISH—"I have | been | 
angry and hurt . . but now, | 
thank God! it is ended. Never s 


much as now was Miles Standish the | 


friend of John Alden.” 

JOHN ALDEN (shakes hands wil) 
Miles Standish) —“Let all be forgot 
ten between us, all save the dear old 
friendship, and that shall grow olde: 
and dearer!” 

MILES STANDISH  (laughing)—'! 
should have remembered the adage— 
if you would be well served, you mus 
serve yourself.” 


Helping to Solve the Seatwork Problem 


Of course before any independent 
seatwork was attempted it was essen- 
tial for the child to know, or to 
know how to find out without hav- 
ing to go to the teacher for help, 
words of direction, such as names of 
colors; numbers and names of num- 
bers; and adjectives, such as /itf¢le, 
big, and tall. 

During the first weeks of school 
such words of direction as Draw, 
Color, and Paste should be mastered. 
An aid in teaching these words was a 
chart 24” x 18” upon which were 
pasted pictures illustrating each of 
these words with the correct word 
printed under each one. Another 
aid was having the children actually 
carry out these directions as they 
were written on the blackboard. 


(Continued from page 16) 


An aid in teaching the colors was 
the use of a color chart. It was made 
by pasting a 6” x 2” strip of poster 
paper of each color on a manila chart 
24” x 18”, and writing the correct 
name under each color. This was 
hung near a wall pocket chart which 
was provided with a set of the rec- 
tangular color strips and a set of 
cards with the name of a color on 
each. The children arranged the 
color strips and the color names to 
match those on the color chart, using 
the color chart as a guide until they 
were able to do it without help. Each 
child was given a desk pocket chart 
made of manila cardboard 10” x 8”, 
and then each child at his desk ar- 
ranged the color strips and names as 
shown on the big chart. Numbers 


and the names of numbers wet 
taught in the same manner, using 4 
chart like the one shown in Fig. 2. 

Names of people and of object 
used in the seatwork were taught by 
the use of a “key chart” which con- 
tained either the drawing or a mag 
zine picture of each one with th 
correct name clearly printed under 
each. 

New key charts became necessaf! 
as the child’s vocabulary increase 
Children need actual experiences " 





doing such work successfully wi | 


help before they attempt it alone. 

Each teacher will need to base het 
seatwork vocabulary on the vocabv 
lary suited to her particular grad 
The samples of seatwork on pages !* 
and 17 may serve as a guide. 
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The Children’s First Thanksgiving Day 


(Continued from page 18) 


At last the trencher was empty. 
The tiny boy smiled at them over his 
shoulder, and darted into the woods. 
His brother stood a minute, watching 
the three children gravely. Then he 
said, “Good!” He gave a solemn 
little nod, and followed the smaller 
boy. 

Wrestling went for the empty 
trencher. “Well, I am still hungry,” 
he sighed. 

“So am I,” said Remember. 

“And I,” agreed Love, “but I am 
glad that we did it.” 
~ They knew that Mistress Allerton 
was far too busy just then to fix an- 
other trencherful, so they sat, rather 
disconsolately, peering through the 
trees at the busy group in the clear- 


ing. The Indians were squatting on 
the ground, eating solemnly, with 
now and then a grunt of satisfaction. 
Massasoit sat with the Pilgrims at the 
table board. 

The children did not know 
from his seat at one end of the 
board, Governor Bradford had 
an interested observer of the little 
scene in the woods. Imagine their 
surprise when he came toward them, 
bringing a trencher full of choice 
bits of turkey, fried fish, roasted 
clams, and venison. 

“I was much gratified,” he said, in 
his dignified way, “to see the hos- 
pitality you all showed to your little 
guests. Now, eat all this yourselves.” 

And they did, every bit! 


that 
table 
been 





The Sign of America 


(Continued from page 41) 


full of shining stars. They were so 
beautiful that I wished I could have 
some for you. A fairy heard my 
wish and dropped these stars into my 
lap. Would you like them for your 
sign? 

AMERICA—Yes, indeed, | 
like to have some lovely stars. 

(Tenth Child takes place with the 
others. ) 

AMERICA—Now that | have your 
gifts, how shall | make them into a 
sign? 

HRD CHILD—The fairies helped 


should 


me. Perhaps they will help you. 
AMERICA—The very thing! 1 shall 

call my friend, the Fairy Queen. 

(Calls.) Come, Fairy Queen! I 


need your help. 

(Fairy Queen and Fairy Helpers 
enter to soft music, 34 time, which 
continues while they are on stage.) 

FAIRY QUEEN (curtsies)—l have 
heard your call, America. What do 
you wish? 

AMERICA—Oh, Queen, my children 
have brought me beautiful gifts so 
that I may have a sign. Please take 
these gifts, and make a sign for 
ne. Make it so that all who see it 
will be reminded of America. 

FAIRY QUEEFN—The children have 
given you beautiful gifts, America, 
—tred (hands red gifts to one helper), 
white (hands white gifts to an- 
ther), blue (gives blue gifts to a 
third), and many bright stars (hands 
vars to a fourth helper). With all 
these, we can make a beautiful sign 
lor you, America. Come, Helpers! 
(Fairy Queen and Fairy Helpers exit 
0 music.) 

_ AMERICA—While we are waiting 
for the fairies to return, children, 
will you sing for me? 

(Children sing first of 
“America the Beautiful.” ) 

FAIRY QUEEN (enfers)—We have 
made your sign, America. My Fairy 
Helpers, bring the sign. 

(Fairy Helpers enter carrying a 
large American flag.) 

FAIRY HELPERS (gather about 
America and say in unison) —Here is 
the sign of America. Red flowers, 
white clouds, blue sky, and stars 
rom the evening sky. All who see 
this sign will think of America. 


stanza 
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AMERICA—-You have done well, 
and I thank you, good fairies. (To 
Children of America.) Children of 
America, here is the sign of America! 

(As America finishes, the Speakers 
enter and stand in a row, near the 
front, at the right of America. Lach 
of the three girls recites four lines of 
the second stanza of “A Sony of Our 
Flag,” by Wilbur D. Nesbit. Then 
cach recites four lines of first stanza.) 

AMERICA—The colors of our flag 
remind Americans of three impor- 
tant rules. Will you boys tell us 
these rules? 

(Each boy steps forward to speak, 
salutes the flag, and steps back.) 

binst Bwoy—Red is a_ beautiful 
color. It says, “Be brave.” Good 
Americans should never be afraid of 
anything. 

SECOND BoOyY—White is the color 
that tells all good Americans to be 
pure. “Be clean in your mind and in 
your body,” says White. 

rimkp Boy—Blue is the color of 
the sky. It says, “Be true.” Good 
Americans are truthful and loyal. 

ampRICA—Children of America, 
wherever you see this sign, your flag 
and my flag, remember that it stands 
for America, the land of the free. 

(To march music, the Chorus en- 
ters and fills space between mural at 
hack and Speakers and Children at 
front of stage. Two with large flags 
stand at left end of mural, and two, 
also with large flags, stand at th 
right end of mural.) 

AMERICA—You may 
flag, the sign of America. 
pledge to the flag.) 

(All sing “Allegiance to the Flag.” 
Then the Chorus unfurl their con- 
cealed flags, waving them as they 


salute our 


(All give 


sing the chovus of “God Bless 
America,” and march out.) 
EpironiaAL Nore: “A Song of Our 


Flap” is found in Poems Teachers Ask: 
For, Book One, published by F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. “Al- 
legiance to the Flag” is from Songs of 
Childhood, “Music Education Series,” 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston, “God 
Bless America” is published by Irving 
Berlin, Inc.. New York, N.Y. Other 
uppropriate songs about the flay are 
“Our Flag,” on page 39 of this issue, 
and “There Are Many Flags in Many 
Lands,” found in The Silver Book of 
Songs, published by Hall & MeCreary 
Co., Chicago. 























For High School Girls—*The 
Periodic Cycle” contains 
facts based on modern medi- 
cal opinion. 


Use these FREE booklets and charts 
— prepared especially for young girls 





6 Menstrual Anatomy Charts 
—in color, for the teacher. 
Show process of menstrua- 
tion, Simple, accurate text. 
Size 14x IL inches, mailed 





For Younger Girls —“What 
a Trained Narse Wrote to Her 


Young Sister.” Sympathetic- 
ally tells facts on “growing 


up.” Clear, accurate, 


in a heavy plain envelope.’ 


OST YOLNG GCIRLS have vague, and 
M often times, mistaken notions about 
menstruation, 


Unfortunately, a great deal of the ma- 
terial on the subject is too adult and too 


technical for their young minds to ge asp. 
Modess offers seientifie booklets and 

charts prepared especially for young girls. 

pete 3 

Phe booklets are simple, complete. and 

accurate, 


Thousands of teachers are using them! 


In the past school year, almost 2.000.000 
booklets were distributed. ‘Teachers all 
over the country have found this mate- 
rial helpful. 

Won't you send for the booklets and 
charts today they ‘re free! Be sure to 
ask for enough booklets so that every 


girl in your new group may have her 
OW Copy, 

An experienced teacher has prepared 
an outline of how you ean make the 
most effective use of these teaching 
aggre . , ; 
aids. This outline will be sent along with 
the hooklets. 


* Charts are limited—please do not ask for them if you already have a set. 





Anatomy Charts. 








Personal Product» Corporation, 
Dept. E-66 Milltown, New Jersey 
Please send me 


copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister.”” ( 


Menstrual Anatomy Chart«. 


iddress___ 
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FREE! |: 
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Two authoritative I 
booklets on menstrual l 
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copies of “The Periodic Cycle,” 


) Please send me also the set of 5 
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SHE TEACHES with 
Pictures + + + °+ 


COLONIAL LIFE IN AMERICA 
INDIAN LIFE 
KNIGHTHOOD—LIFE IN 
MEDIAEVAL TIMES- 
EARLY CIVILIZATION 


nena 





Save Time and Make Teaching 
Easier with “Informative Class- 
room Pictures” 


(he of the most newborn abcde » or toh 
ii Suave he teaechodr time tities stud hers 
Slimulate hild ilerest Poychologist eres 
hat ome good picture i worth «a those words 
Liat ‘ ol precture lister! above contains Zot 


hat are 
et 


not availab trom any other 
mn large type Correlate 
with each picture More than 600 0007 piecure 
ie now in us Ridorsed by many prominent 


reachable 


educators Write at once tor details ot low « 
md for free circular containing a full sized 
tiple paeture 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURE ASS'N 


PIONEER LIFE IN AMERICA— 













40 Division Avenue, N., Grand Rapids, Michigan | 


SEND FOR NEW 


G-E SCHOOL PROJECT 


—— PLANNED FOR 
ceapigencs tt: INTERMEDIATE 
| ane weet of Lah GRADES 













THE new. (Lory of LGA? 


at 84) 


PT"°WO large double 
faced wall charts 
(48 x 50’) a 32-page 


hook, and an abridged 
12-paye booklet for stu 
dents... all for 10¢ to 
cover mailing. 

the 


Covers fascinating 


story of Lighe and Seeing. For use with classes in 


Social Studies, Geography, History, Health and 
Safety. (Extra copies of 12-page book, 2c each.) 

TPT eee esccosesece 
: General Electric Co., Dept. -K . 
' Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio : 
§  Pigase send “The New Story of Light" Project. ° 
‘ Ihe enclosed to cover mailing. ; 
' 

‘ Name - 
: ’ 
@ BE. i cccneccrseusowes > 
° ‘ 
: Street... City Ps 
- ’ 
‘ 
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Communtcafion 


For Lffective Presentation 





of the Social Studies and 





Elementary Science . . . 


he New Instructor Series of Il 








Tit DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING 


fee Media Gratien 





ustrated Units 


FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS ... EACH UNIT PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


HE new INsrrucror Series oF ILLustratep Units pro- 
vides exactly the material that is most useful to the 
teacher in presenting the Social Studies and Elementary 
Science—in a form that is convenient and inexpensive. 
Each Unit comprises: 
(a) An 8-page pamphlet (1254” x 934”) of text 
matter adapted for primary, middle, and upper 
grade levels (overview; procedures; factual data; 
questions, exercises, activities; bibliography), 
with large picture on cover. 
(b) A picture portfolio (1234” x 934”) contain- 
ing four pages of choice illustrations ready to dis- 
play, cut out, or file (no reading matter on back). 


The Units are based on Illustrated Units which have ap- 
peared in Tur Instructor Magazine. The Social Studies 
Units were prepared by Marion Paine Stevens, Katherine 
L. Julian, and other educators, and the Elementary Sci- 
ence Units by Glenn O. Blough. Revised and improved, 
they are now being published in separate form on heavy 
enamel-finish paper. 





Fabrikoid-covered case furnished Free 
with every order for 40 or more Units. 


At the right is a list of the fifty subjects which are now available in Tue INstrucTOR SERIES OF 
ILLusTRATED Units, together with a convenient order form. 


PREPAID PRICES : 25 cents each for four or more; less than four, 30 cents 
each. With an order for 40 or more Units (all different, or as many as desired 
of particular subjects), an attractive Fabrikoid-covered case—illustrated above 
—will be furnished Free. Any number of Units may be ordered in combination 
with THe Instructor at the 25-cent price, and payment may be made later if 
more convenient. When ordering in combination, use the order form on page 72. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR 
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(Othe 


Airplanes (1) 
Animals (3) 
Astronomy (8) 
Birds (32) 
Boats (12) 
Books (25) 
Character 


Christmas 
Customs (34) 
Christmas 
Music (35) 
City Life (15) 
Clothing (26) 


Communi- 
cation (2) 
Community 
Life (46) 
Desert Life (41) 
Eskimos (4) 





Education (31) 


Colonial Life (50) Musie (33) 


50 Subjects Now Ready 


rs continually being added.) 


Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer 


Exploring the 
World (11) 
Family Life (30) Life (20) 
Farm Life (14) Plant Life (39) 
Fire and Fuel (49) The Post 
Fishing (13) Office (27) 
Food (6) Rocks and 
Holland (23) Minerals (5) 
Indians (40) Safety 
Insects (44) Education (24) 
Japan (45) Sea Creatures (28) 
Light (42) Shelter (7) 
Mexico (18) South America (22) 
Milk (48) Switzerland (43) 
Thrift (21) 


National Transportation (17) 
Parks (47) Trees (9) 
Natural Weather (19) 


Resources (16) 
Old World 
Gifts (10) 


Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 


ORDER SUBJECTS BY NUMBER. 


— ed 





r- — — — —Use this Order Form— — — — = 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me 

I have circled 
1 2 3 4 
{41 12 18 14 
21 22 23 24 
31 32 33 34 

| 41 42 43 44 


| I am enclosing 
| Name............... 


| St. or R.D. 


Instructor Illustrated Units. | 

the numbers of the subjects desired. | 
5 6 7 8 9 10 | Postpaid Prices: 

15 16 17 18 19 20) 25cents each for 
25 26 27 28 29 30) four or mor; 
3 





35 36 37 38 39 40) Ie tan to 
45 46 47 48 49 50/30 cons iF 
$. sos. in payment of this order | 
iiecninanciaenieencmneilieh | 
State | 
an 
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stele and: Resorts, 
“MISSISSIPPI 


Pass Christian 

ar-on-the-Beach. On the Romantic 
— Gulf. Open all year. Cool in sum- 
mer, temperate in winter. — Women Creole 
cooks. Catering to those seeking rest and re- 
jaxation in a quiet and cultured environment. 
One hour from New Orleans on Highway 90. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 
, io 


The Barbizon 


New York’s most 
exclusive hotel resi- 
dence for young 
women. Lexington 
Ave. at 63rd St. 
Musicales, art lec- 
tures, dramatics, 
library, swimming 
pool, sun deck, ter- 
races, music stu- 
dios. 700 rooms, 
each with radio, 
from $2.50 daily, 
$12 weekly. Re- 
quest brochure IM. 





Barbizon-Piaza. New skyscraper hotel, over- 
looking Central Park at Sixth Ave. and 58th St. 
Rooms from $3 single, $5 double, including the 
Continental breakfast delivered to guest’s room, 
piping hot, with no charge for food or service. 
Booklet RM. 


George Washington, 23rd St. at Lexington. 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with private 
bath, from $2.50 single, $3.50 double. Weekly 
rates (two weeks) from $12 single, $21 double. 
Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map; 
also our All-expense tours to the Fair. 


Hotel Governor Clinton, 7th Ave. and 31st St. 
Where you can stay for the REST of your life. 
1200 modern new rooms from $3 a day. Op- 
posite Pennsylvania Station and just a few 
minutes from all activities. Write for special 
week-end rates for teachers. R. J. Glenn, Mgr 


Hotel Times Square, 43rd St., west of Broad- 
way. ALL New York at your door. Popular 
with tourists interested in convenient location 
Service Bureau ideal for women traveling 
alone. Radio in every room. Single rooms 
from $2.00. Double rooms from $3.00. 


Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave., 55th to 56th 
Sts. Large single rooms from $3.50; double 


from $5. 2-room suites $6 for 1 or 2 persons. 
All rooms with bath, circulating ice water, 
radio. Swimming pool and gymnasium free. 


Near Times Square, Central Park, shops. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “One of the few famous 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Three 
restaurants and cocktail lounge. Dancing 
nightly. Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. 
Rates begin at $3.85. 


New Sylvania Hotel. Modern fireproof hotel, 
400 rooms with individual baths. Located in 
cultural, social, and historical center of city on 
Locust St. Moderate priced dining room. Daily 
rates begin at $3.00. Weekly rates upon re- 
quest. Please write for Booklet T. 


Pittsburgh 


Fort Pitt Hotel, 10th St. and Penn Ave. One 
block from Pennsylvania Station and all Bus 
terminals. 700 rooms from $1.50 single and 


$3.00 double; with bath from $2.50 single and 
$3.50 double. Special rates monthly or perma- 
nent. Write for booklet. Phone Atlantic 8000. 











OWEN CATALOGS FREE! 


Send today for your copies of these new 

handy-size catalogs which fully describe 

the complete Owen line of books, pic- 

tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 











— HOTEL EMPIRE 


700 Rooms maintained ina new condi- 


: "~ tion. Guests served by nine 
rapid transit lines. Most quiet hotel loca- 
tion in New York. Rates from 


$2.00 single; $3.00 double. 
BROADWAY at 63rd ST.—NEW YORK 





“At the Gateway to Times Square” E. B. Bell, Gen. Mor. 











NEED CASH? 


BORROW FOR LESS BY MAIL 


oy loans from $100 to $1000 for any need arranged 
- ail at less than general high rates. We positively 
Pl you money. Write now—today—for our Lower Rate 

‘an before you borrow. 
Dept. MONEY SERVICE CORPORATION, 
5, South Bend, Ind. 
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Romance in the Dictionary 


(Continued from page 46) 


MR. DICTIONARY——Right again. 

BOBBIE—I told you I am stupen— 
I mean—well-read in history. 

MR. DICTIONARY—So I see! (He 
opens the book and a child with the 
word curfew on a card appears.) 

THIRD worD—Curfew (spells it) 
is from two French words which 
mean “cover up your fires.” Years 
ago in Europe a bell rang at a cer- 
tain hour every night; the good 
folks quietly raked up their fires, put 
out their lights, and retired to bed. 
William the Conqueror carried the 
custom from France to England. 

(Mr. Dictionary closes the book; 
the child disappears.) 

BOBBIE—This next word calculate 
means “to figure,” I believe. 

MR. DICTIONARY—That is right. 
(He opens the dictionary and a child 
appears with that word on a card.) 

FOURTH WORD—Many years ago 
the Romans used little stones or 
pebbles for keeping records, Five 
little stones, each of which was 
called a calculus, would represent 
five pounds, or five sheep, as the 
calculator wished. You can see how 
a person who used these little stones 
could calculate (spells it). 

(Mr. Dictionary closes the book; 
the child disappears.) 

BoBBIF—When the Romans went 
to Britain, they took their method of 
calculating with them, I suppose. 
I wonder how much salary the sail- 
ors received. Where did the word 
salary come from, Mr. Dictionary? 

(Mr. Dictionary opens the book 
and a child appears with that word 
on a card.) 

FIFTH WoORD—The word salary 
(spells it) is Latin in origin. It 


comes from a word that meant the 
money given to Roman soldiers for 
salt, which was part of their pay. So 
a salary was once “salt money.” 

(Mr. Dictionary closes the book; 
the child disappears.) 

BOBBIE—There are some words 
that you haven’t told me any stories 
about yet. This is a fine way to 
study their meanings. There ought 
to be a story about the word echo. 

MR. DICTIONARY—The Romans and 
Greeks have given us many words. 
(He opens the book and a child with 
the word echo on a card appears.) 

sixTH worD—Echo (spells it) was 
the name of a mountain nymph. She 
fell in love with Narcissus, who did 
not return: her affection. In_ her 
grief she wasted away until nothing 
remained but her voice. 

(Mr. Dictionary closes the book 
and the child leaves.) 

MR, DICTIONARY—You will be in- 
terested to learn that some words 
have been invented right here in our 
own country. There is romance in 
the study of language. 

sposBir—lIf it hadn’t been for you, 
I'd never have known that there is 
romance in the dictionary. Won't 
Mother be surprised to find that | 
know my lesson! Here she comes. 

(Mr. Dictionary slips out quietly.) 

MOTHER (enters)—Bobbie, have 
you learned your lesson? 

BposbiE—Yes, Mother. 

MOTHER—That’s just fine. 
you may listen to the radio. 

BpoBBir—Oh, Mother, I don’t want 
to do that now. I want to look up 
a few extra words, 

MOTHER—Exfra words. Is_ the 
world coming to an end? 


Now 





Power and Human Progress 


(Continued from page 21) 


2. How the use of power makes 
work easier. 
a) On farms. 
b) In factories. 
c) On land, 
d) On sea. 
e) In mines. 
D. Power and industry. 
1. Arts and crafts. 
2. Population shifts. 
3. Mass production. 
4. Supply and demand. 
5. Unemployment. 
E. The history of communication 
as it is affected by power. 
1. Runners. 
2. Pony express. 
3. Telephone. 
4. Telegraph. 
§. Cable. 
6. Radio. 
7. Television. 
F. Effects of the widespread use 
of power. 
1. On world relations. 
a) Exchange of goods. 
b) Exchange of knowledge. 


c) Co-operation and com- 
petition. 
2. On social and economic con- 
ditions. 
a) Slums. 


b) Concentration of wealth, 


c) New leisure. 
d) Trade unions. 
3. On safety and health. 
a) In community planning— 
light, sanitation, heating, and 
parks. 
6) Working conditions. 
c) Leisure for rest and rec- 
reation. 
d) Better-housing projects. 
e) Highway safety. 
f) Labor-saving devices. 
G. Search for new sources of 
power. 
1. Attempts to harness the tides, 
2. Experiments in using the 
sun's rays for power. 
IV. Activities. 
A. Discuss: “Intelligence is rapid- 
ly taking the place of strength.” 
B. Choose a power topic and write 
an essay for the class notebook. 
C. Make posters showing how 
power affects health and safety. 
D. Plan and paint a frieze show- 
ing the development of power. 
E. Make a large graph showing the 
amount of electricity consumed by 
the leading countries of the world. 
F, Make science posters on power. 
G. Draw a series of sketches show- 
ing how power is used by modern 
man, 





Here's 
one war 
that’s really 


HUMANE 





HIS war knows no truce—no armi- 
"ae It is the war against man’s 
deadliest enemies—GERMS. 

Among the good soldiers in this fight 
for human life are the bacteriologists 
of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 


These men spend their lives working 
with such dangerous germs as those of 
typhoid, cholera, leprosy, pneumonia— 
and the commoner species of bacteria 
that are a potential threat to all of us. 


Millions of these germ “guinea pigs”’ 
are propagated in order to test the 
potency of “‘Lysol’’—to make sure that 
its germ killing efficiency will not fail 
when you need its protection in your 
home. There is nothing unusual about 
this. It is just another example of the 
vigilant care that safeguards the in- 
tegrity of every bottle of ‘‘Lysol’’. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, and see for yourself the 
infinite pains taken to make sure that when 
you purchase ‘‘Lysol” you are getting the 
finest disinfectant for your money. You 
pay nothing extra for this protection. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept, 
I-411, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 
household and personal uses of “Lysol”, 





Disinfectant 


Copyright 1940 by Leha & Pink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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We Study the School 


(Continued from page 13) 


c) Reporting on what they 
observed in the rooms that 
they visited. 
d) Discussing in detail what 
they saw. 
e) Helping program  chair- 
man prepare her introductory 
speech. 
f) Planning what to say in 
telling about the rooms that 
they visited. 
g) Helping to formulate ver- 
bal message inviting the kin- 
dergarten children to their 
program. 

2. Written. 
a) Helping to record ques- 
tions. 
b) Helping to record answers 
to questions. 
c) Learning something about 
capital letters, question marks, 
and periods. 

C. Writing. 

1. Labels for the bookstore. 

2. Labels for the cafeteria. 

3. Titles for their pictures. 

4. Making toy money. 

D. Arithmetic. 

1. Counted number of children 

in the group. 

2. Counted tables needed for 

bookstore and cafeteria. 

3. Counted number of articles 

needed for cafeteria and book- 

store. 

4. Counted number of orange 

crates needed to construct their 

library. 

§. Made price tags for the book- 

store and the cafeteria. 


6. Used paper money to pay for 
things they bought at their cafe- 
teria and bookstore. 
7. Read numbers on committee 
chart and on price tags. 
E. Art. 
1. Drew pictures of the places 
visited. 
2. Made from tagboard, and 
colored, various objects for book- 
store and cafeteria, such as: 
a) Pencils, scissors, and cray- 
ons. 
b) Bottles of orange juice, 
milk, and chocolate milk. 
c) Forks, knives, and spoons. 
d) Dishes for ice cream. 
e) Ice cream (strawberry and 
chocolate) to clip on their ice- 
cream dishes. 
f) Pictures of vegetables and 
fruit. 
g) Trays. 
F, Culminating activities. 
1. Made their classroom library 
(from orange crates). 
2. Made and arranged toy book- 
store and cafeteria. 
3. Helped to arrange program 
to share their information about 
the school with the kindergarten 
children. 
A related activity. 
A study of fire prevention in 
the Lincoln School. 
VII. Abilities developed. 
A. Planning. 
B. Participating in group discus- 
sion. 


G. 


= 


C. Volunteering suggestions with- 
out waiting to be called on. 





Everyone likes to chew 


Wholesome 


HEY ING 


is good fun for everyone 





something that tastes good. 
That’s why deliciously fla- 
vored Chewing Gum is so 
popular—it’s a natural 
pleasure that you don’t 
outgrow. 

For wholesome enjoy- 
ment, then, let youngsters 
chew gum...and make it a 
daily treat for yourself 
as well. 


University Research is the basis 


of our advertising. 











Chewing Gum. 


4 Aids to Good Teeth: 
Proper Food, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s Care 
and Plenty of Daily Chewing Exercise. 


There’s a Reason, Time and Place for 





U-200 


National Association of Chew img Gum 
. Rosebank, 


Staten Liland, New York, 


Manufacturers. . 
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—Who Must Make Her Pennies Count 


Wise, thrifty women are learning, these 
days, that a medicine cabinet cluttered with 
dozens of remedies for minor ailments is 
neither economical nor efficient. 

You do need a certain number of reliable 
remedies on hand, of course. But when it 
comes to headache, upset stomach, heart- 
burn, muscular fatigue, and cold symptoms, 


you'll find Alka-Seltzer is a friend indeed. 

Not only is Alka-Seltzer remarkably effect- 
ive for relief in all of these common ailments, 
but because it IS so effective in ALL of them, 
sensible economy says, “Be Alka-Seltzer- 
wise.” Effective, fast, and easy to take, Alka- 
Seltzer does the work of MANY other rem- 
edies, and helps you to economize. 


You Get 2 for 1 With Alka-Seltzer 


1. An ANALGESIC (the Pain Relieving Property) 
which can give you quick, comforting help when 
ton suffer with HEADACHES, and SORE, ACH- 

NG MUSCLES. Alka-Seltzer, being completely 
dissolved in water when you take it, wastes no 
time. It is ready to ge to work at once to make 
you Feel Better—FAST. 


% You may have A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY of 
Alka-Seltzer merely for the asking. Just write to: 


Miles Laboratories, Inc., Dept.1-21, Elkhart, Ind. 


2. An ALKALIZER (Antacid) which neutralizes ex- 
cess stomach acid. In Muscular Fatigue, Alka- 
Seltzer not only offers relief from the aching and 
tiredness, but in addition the alkalizer 
actually speeds recovery from the fa- \} 

tigue itself. Yes, you'll feel better fast ' yy 
~with this dou- 
ble-acting,dou- 
ble velee, eco: } 
nomical rem- 

ody, ALKA. 2) 
SELTZER. € + 





D. Waiting their turn. 
1. In talking. 
_ 2. In asking for help. 
E. Describing what they saw. 
F, Organizing their ideas and ex- 
pressing them orally, or with 
crayons. 
G. Listening quietly when someone 








is talking. 

H. Looking at the person who is 
talking. 

I. Obtaining accurate information 
from observation. 

J. Giving in graciously when the 
majority did not agree. 

K. Working alone or in groups. 


L. Carrying on dramatic play 
alone or with the group. 

M. Selecting an_ efficient leader 
when playing in the bookstore or 
cafeteria. 

N. Observing all the rules of 
courtesy when playing with other 
children. 

O. Speaking before guests. 

P. Observing guest courtesies. 

Q. Evaluating their own work 
and giving suggestions for im- 
provement. 

R. Sharing information with the 
kindergarten children in an inter- 
esting manner, 





Promised Land heyond the Mountains 


(Continued from page 60) 


as the more fortunate members of 
my community, but after thirty-odd 
weeks of trying to make them realize 
their privileges and _ responsibilities, 
who will gainsay that a longing for 
far places is a privilege of my own? 

I want to see the prairies (Chicago 
is my farthest venture so far). I 
want to sce the great rivers and lakes 
and cities, the mighty forces of in- 
dustry, the varied types of people. I 
may be disappointed in some aspect 
of the kaleidoscope of my America, 
but even if I am, it will still be my 
America. 


When the mountains appear, I 
think that then my values will begin 
to align themselves again, and even 
war will take its place as a transitory 
thing, a man-made horror which I 
shall fight all the more fiercely when 
I return to my schoolroom. 

Somehow, my dreams seem to cease 
at the mountains, for | know that the 
promised land lies on the other side, 
and I can no more avoid reaching it 
than the forces of evil can avoid be- 
ing overcome by the benign in- 
fluences they will inevitably arouse in 
mankind. 
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INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AID 


HANDWORK « UNITS « PLANS « SEATWORK «+ TESTS « ELEMENTARY SCIENCE «+ SOCIAL STUDIES 


Just Published! 
The Instructor Book of 


PROGRAM SELECTIONS tie'veai 


THE YEAR 
A full assortment of pro 


gram material for auditorium 
and classroom presentation is 
given in this new volume—-in- 
cluding 46 attractive plays, 24 
pages of songs with music, and 
20 pages of recitations, care- 
fully selected from issues ol 
THE INSTRUCTOR since 
1950. Holidays and other spe- 
cial occasions observed by the 
schools are well represented, 
and due attention is given to 
each grade level- -primary, 
middle, and upper 

A comprehensive Index lists the contents accord 
ing to number of characters required, grade level, 
season for use, type of subject matter (historical, 
fanciful, character-building, ete.), and adaptability 
(to large or small groups; to simple or more elabo 
rate presentation). The Introduction, giving practical 
ideas for the staging of school plays, will be helpful 
to any teacher who is faced with the problems of 
dramatic production, 











128 pages, 9% x 12% inches, strong paper covers. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or 
present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 
80 cents, postpaid. 


The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK 


Things to Draw, Paint, or Make 


This large, handsome, 80-paxe book 
contains a wealth of Handwork material 
selected from THE INSTRUCTOR 
More than half of the material is sea- 
sonal in character 

The contents include: Masks and cos- 
tumg designs for Halloween; gifts, dec- 
eathes and cards for Christmas; val- 
entines; Easter cards; gifts and cards 
for Mother’s Day; simple posters ; sand- 
table setups; friezes ; room decorations ; 
blackboard and window decorations ; 
place-card and paper-plate decorations ; 
Mother Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, 
and other decorative and useful designs. 

A number of paves are devoted to 
weaving, modeling, basketry, beadwork, and similar crafts. Ther: 
are also 12 pages of step drawings by Jessie Todd, with simpk 
directions for drawing people, animals, trees, boats, toys, ete. 




















The Introduction by Jessie Todd contains valuable suggestions 
for using the material. 


80 pages, 9% x 12% inches. Heavy paper covers 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


The Instructor Series of 


ILLUSTRATED UNITS for All Grades 


Each Unit Published Separately . . 50 Subjects in the 
Social Studies and Elementary Science Now Ready 


These Units are based on the Illustrated Units which have ap- 
peared in THE INSTRUCTOR. Carefully revised, they are being 
published in separate form on enamel-finish paper. 

Each Unit consists of an 8-page pamphlet of text material, 
12% x 9% inches, and a picture portfolio of the same size con- 
taining four pages of carefully selected illustrations with no 
printing on the back. The text pamphlet (with large picture on 
the cover) includes overview, procedures, factual data, questions, 
exercises, activities, bibliographies. This material is arranged 
for use on three grade levels——primary, middle, and upper. The 
illustrations in the picture portfolio (approximately 30) are ready 
to display, cut out, or file. See page 76 for more complete 
description of these Units and list of the fifty subjects now ready 

PREPAID PRICES: 25 cents each for four or more Units; less 
than four, 30 cents each. Any number of Units, only 25 cents 
each, when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Special Discount Privilege (*see below) to New or 








Eight Instructor Handbooks for Elementary Teachers 


@ Like the many thousands of teachers who 
are already using the Instructor Handbooks, 
you too can use them to solve your classroom 
problems, plan each day’s work, and achieve 
teaching success. The material contained in 


Price, Each Handbook, 50 Cents, Postpaid. Special Price, Each Handbook, to 
New or Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, Only 35 Cents, Postpaid. 





SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


Safety on the street, on the playground, and 
at home; safety in playing with toys and in 
handling sharp instruments; safety in swim- 
ming, and fire prevention are all emphasized. 
Posters, seatwork, tests, and stories fill more 
than half the book. There are units of work 
to vitalize safety teaching; plays, songs, and 
recitations for safety programs. Each type of 
material is conveniently grouped in a section 


SAFETY 
ACTIVITIES 


OR ALL GRADES 











of its own. 


SEATWOR 


A variety of seatwork material for the first | 
three grades, all contributed by teachers who 
have tested the lessons in their own class- 
rooms and have proved them to be practical 
An introductory chapter by Louise Geddings 
Carson explains how to get the best results 
from seatwork, and includes a hectovraph 
recipe for the preparation of individual les 
son = sheets. Subjects: Reading, arithmetic 
language, drawing,. hygiene, character educa- 


tion, citizenship, music, geoyraphy, nature. 
FOR INTERMEDIATE and 


T E S T UPPER GRADES 


Six conveniently arranged groups of tests of 
various types on: arithmetic; elementary sci- 
ence; geography; health, safety and character 
education; history and civics; language and 
literature. Under geography, there are tests 
for each of the six continents, and an article 
on the use of games in teaching geography. 
Each group contains one or two helpful lesson 
sheets with illustrations and text addressed to 
the pupil. The material was prepared by a 
score of well-known teachiny specialists. 
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TESTS 


fom INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 














THE SOCIAL STUDIES f=" 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Ready-to-use classroom material for social 
studies—-geography and history -in the form 
of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary 
tests (with keys), and lesson plans. The 
text, by seven leaders in social-studies teach- 
ing, is arranged by grades. Included are lists 
of activities, teacher-and-pupil bibliographies, 
correlating sand-table designs for creative 
work in each subject. (Originally published 
as the 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook.) 
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them was specially prepared by successful 
teachers and has not been published previously 
in any other form. Each book has 96 pages, 7x 
10 inches in size, bound in durable bristol board 
covers, with attractive design in two colors. 


Pn ns eS N 
HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


A broad concept of health is given in this In 
structor Handbook, emphasis being placed og 
right attitudes, sunlight and fresh air, clean}. 
ness, food, rest and sleep, dental hygiene, ree 
reation and sports, clothing, posture, and care 
of eyes and feet. The material, all of it thor. 
oughly practical, includes units of work, tests, 
seatwork, . posters, rhymes, stories, songs, and 
dramatizations. Attractively illustrated, as ape 
all the Handbooks in this series. 


HANDWORK for All Grades === 


Mabel Betsy Hill, popular writer and illus- | HANDWORK 


























trator, has prepared this book, half of which 
presents Huandwork based on life and customs 
in China, Japan, Sweden, France, Switzer- 
land, and Peru. For each country there are 
irl and boy dolls, outline drawings of typical 
scenes, and creative designs. The second half 
includes Circus Drawings to trace and cut 
from cardboard (12 paves), and seasonal mate- 
rial for each school month, including patterns 
and designs for friezes, cut-paper posters, ete. 


—..-.~ } ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 














ELEMENTARY FOR ALL GRADES 
SCIENCE centiff i i 
mart at ty tr: Helps to develop a scientific attitude in chil- 


dren, arouses their interest jin surroundings, 
provides experiences which will make them 
more observant. The lessons are presented in 
a clear, attractive manner, with suggested 
“Things to Do” and reference lists. The nine 
chapters, divided among the various grade 
? “roups, deal with plants, animals, the heavens, 
eoes .° everyday science, science hobbies, etc. Inter. 
- : estingly decorated, with helpful test pictures. 














ACTIVITIES for All Grades @=—™ 
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ACTIVITIES 


Embraces arithmetic, geography, history, lan- 
guage, reading, citizenship, elementary science, 
and health. Every type of test is given, with 
answers, and there are stories (with ques- 
tions), riddles, arithmetic problems and games. 
Chapter heads supply designs for eight sea- 
sonal blackboard decorations. Sixteen full-page 
correlating posters by Mabel Betsy Hill and 
Ralph Avery directly apply to the subject mat- 
ter. (This book was originally published as 
the 1933-1934 Instructor Yearbook.) 




















(——) Studies of Famous Paintings 


STUDIES 
o FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


This book provides complete picture study 
material for each of the 100 famous paintings 
which are reproduced in the Instructor Series 
of Full-Color Prints. Each study includes: 
story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils about the picture, and 
a small reproduction of the painting. A sus- 
gested grading, and a convenient index, are 
included. 104 pages. Heavy paper covers 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Special price to new 
or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
only 40 cents, postpaid. 























Large Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces “winsts4” 


Two groups of 20 prints each 
tures average 7 x 9 inches in size. 


Price, each group, $1.50, postpaid. 
to THE INSTRUCTOR, only $1.20, postpaid. 


t They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the original paint- 
ings and are suitable for classroom picture study or for framing. 


Special price of each group to new or present subscribers 


I Group One for lower grades and Group Two for upper grades 
each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page study booklet in a strong kraft envelope. 


The pic 
THE INSTRUCTOR 





* SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE 


Special Discounts are allowed to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR on the purchase of any of the books and other teaching 
You will want many of 
these teaching helps for use during this school year. 
will effect by availing yourself of the Special Discount Privilege will go a 
long way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUCTOR subscription. If you 
are not a present subscriber to THE INSTRUCTOR, or if your subscription 
is expiring with this issue, place your new or renewal order now, and include 
any other teaching helps that you will need. Use the order form at right. 
No cash need accompany your order— pay December Sth if more convenient. 


aids described on this and the opposite page. 


with the .. 





The savings you 


This order totals $ 
payment in full. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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My Name 


St. or R.D. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription ((] new or [J renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 


Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the teaching aids written on following lines. 


[] I am enclosing check postdated Dec. 5th, not to be cashed before that date 






J 


= Prove It Yourself 
| PROVE IT Easy Experiments in Elementary Science 


: An ideal introduction to the world’s my 
| YOURSELF | ur 
j Fut °c n Ebmenan, (cma 












teries and marvels. Explains how teacher 
and pupils can make simple experiments con 
cerned with Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Gravity, Soils, Chemicals, Distilla- 
tion, Fermentation, Dissolving and Evaporé 
tion, the Air, the Weather, the Stars, the 
Earth’s Crust, etc. No special equipment ® 
necessary. 256 paves. 88% illustrations. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. Special price 
to new or present subscribers to THE IN- 
____} STRUCTOR, only $1.20, postpaid. 





Date 


issue for [_]1 Year at $2.50. []2 Years at $4.00. 





{] 1 will remit on or before Dec. 5th, 1940. [J I am enclosing 


P.O. _ 


State —_———— 
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